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Pumping Plan Talks Begin 


The Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power (LADWP) has proposed pumping 
93,000 acre-feet of water from April 1, 2000, 
to March 31, 2001. Although LADWP be¬ 
lieves its proposed pumping is conservative, it 
acknowledges that, due to the below-normal 
runoff and the level of proposed pumping, wa¬ 
ter table decline can be expected throughout 
the Owens Valley. 

The Inyo County Water Department has 
recommended pumping of approximately 
63,000 acre-feet. The Water Department be¬ 
lieves this program is more consistent with a 
June 1998 Inyo/Los Angeles Standing Com¬ 
mittee directive that: 

"...groundwater pumping should continue 
to be managed in an environmentally conser¬ 
vative manner as has been done under the 
Drought Recovery Policy. Management under 
this scenario will provide for continued pro¬ 
tection of the environment while the manage¬ 
ment tools and techniques are being refined ." 

LADWP officials have commented that 
groundwater pumping should equal in-valley 
uses, which are proposed to be about 93,000 
acre-feet this year. 

The specific areas of disagreement be¬ 
tween the County and Los Angeles include 


LADWP’s proposal to operate wells that are 
in "off' status under the Inyo/Los Angeles 
Water Agreement and its proposals for pump¬ 
ing in the Bairs-Georges, Thibaut-Sawmill, 
Taboose-Aberdeen, and Laws wellfields. 

Wells in "OFF" Status 

The LADWP proposed plan includes the 
operation of two wells in the Big Pine well- 
field and two wells in the Thibaut-Sawmill 
wellfield that are in "off status. Under the 
Water Agreement, a well in “off’ status can¬ 
not be pumped unless it has been formally 
exempted or is to be operated to conduct a 
study. LADWP says the wells can be oper¬ 
ated because there was "no impact on [the] 
shallow aquifer [during a] 1997-98 pump 
test." The County believes additional studies 
are needed before the wells can be operated 
under a different strategy than the Water 
Agreement’s provisions. 

In the Big Pine wellfield, LADWP pro¬ 
poses pumping 25,400 acre-feet in the 2000- 
2001 runoff year. Inyo County recommends 
that the two wells in “off’ status not be oper¬ 
ated, which would reduce pumping in this 
wellfield to approximately 23,000 acre-feet. 

See Pumping Plan, page 3 



Saltcedar crew pushes south along Owens River 

The "easy" stuff is behind the Inyo County Saltcedar Control Program crew now 
that the 1999-2000 field season has come to a close. The team averaged an eighth of 
a mile over the course of a 10 hour day, as the crew of eight people pushed its way 
south along the Owens River channel an estimated 9 to 10 river miles. Work began 
in mid-October, east of the Los Angeles Aqueduct Intake, in anticipation of the 
coming release of water into the channel with the advent of the Lower Owens River 
Project. As the crew works south it will encounter more water in the channel and 
that will pose new challenges for another season of sawing, spraying, and stacking 
slash. Photo by Stephen Ingram, 


Preliminary Agreement Reached on Town Water Systems 


The transfer of three Owens Valley 
town water systems, one of the provisions 
of the Inyo/Los Angeles Water Agreement, 
has a history that dates as far back as 1934. 
That’s when the city of Los Angeles began 
acquiring the locally-owned water distribu¬ 
tion systems in Laws, Big Pine, Independ¬ 
ence, and Lone Pine. 

In the 1970s the Los Angeles Depart¬ 


ment of Water and Power (LADWP) an¬ 
nounced a plan to install water meters and 
raise rates. Inyo County filed legal chal¬ 
lenges to block the rate hikes, but they were 
unsuccessful. In 1984, as part of an interim 
agreement addressing LADWP’s groundwa¬ 
ter pumping in the Owens Valley, rates 
were reduced to one-half of 1983 rates. 
When negotiations ensued for what was to 


Owens Lake Evaluation Nears Completion 


Nearly two years ago, the Los Ange¬ 
les Department of Water and Power 
(LADWP) proposed pumping ground- 
water from the Owens Lake area to sup¬ 
ply some of the water needed for dust 
control measures at the lake. Now, con¬ 
sultants have nearly completed the 
“Owens Lake Groundwater Evalua¬ 
tion” (OLGE). Their conclusions will be 
presented to the public at a workshop on 
June 21, 2000, in Lone Pine. 

As the OLGE nears its close, Jerry 
Gewe, LADWP Assistant General Man¬ 
ager, said the department plans to set 
aside the search for groundwater at 
Owens Lake for the next year or two. 

LADWP’s proposal was twofold. 
First, the Department proposed initiating 
short-term pumping as early as 1999 to 
supply a one-square-mile dust control 


prototype project. Second, LADWP 
wanted to pump groundwater over the 
long term to help supply the more than 
10 square miles of dust control measures 
that it must install on the lake in the 
coming years. 

Any pumping at Owens Lake must 
be done in accordance with the environ¬ 
mental protections of the Inyo/Los An¬ 
geles Water Agreement. To assist in 
evaluating the LADWP proposal, Inyo 
County and LADWP jointly selected the 
firm of Camp Dresser & McKee (CDM). 
The consultants were given three tasks: 
(1) solicit input from the public regard¬ 
ing the environmental criteria by which 
groundwater pumping should be man¬ 
aged, (2) evaluate LADWP’s proposal 

See Owens Lake, page 4 


become the Water Agreement, LADWP 
again threatened a skyrocketing rate hike 
unless ownership of the systems was trans¬ 
ferred from LADWP to local control. 

The County negotiated a compromise in 
which the transfer of the water systems in 
Laws, Independence, and Lone Pine would 
occur over a five-year time period. The Big 
Pine Community Services District had al¬ 
ready leased that water system from 
LADWP and is working independently with 
LADWP to transfer the system to the CSD. 

During the five-year period, Los Ange¬ 
les would make upgrades and repairs to the 
three systems. Once ownership of the sys¬ 
tems was transferred, Los Angeles would 
continue operate and maintain the supply 
wells and provide predetermined amounts 
of water to each system at no cost. 


Since the Water Agreement was final¬ 
ized, the firm of Boyle Engineering was 
retained to assess and report on the condi¬ 
tion of the three systems and recommend 
upgrades. However, the County and 
LADWP were at odds over the report’s 
conclusions. LADWP found the report ade¬ 
quate the County found it deficient. 

In March the Inyo/Los Angeles Standing 
Committee directed staff to resolve their 
differences and bring back a recommenda¬ 
tion. In early May a proposal setting several 
principles of agreement was released by 
LADWP and the County. 

In the coming days, staff from LADWP 
and Inyo County will craft an agreement to 
take to the Inyo County Board of Supervi¬ 
sors and the Los Angeles Board of Water 

See Water Systems, page 3 
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Inyo/LA Cooperative Studies Get Underway 


Dr. Aaron Steinwand, Inyo County Water Department 
Soil Scientist, explained that a decade has passed since the 
techniques for groundwater management were developed for 
the Inyo/Los Angeles Water Agreement and its technical 
manual, the Green Book. "It was a good first cut," he said, 
"but there is one critical thing that is missing from the man¬ 
agement provisions and that one thing is consideration of the 
depth-to-water." 

According to Steinwand, depth-to-water drives the condi¬ 
tions of vegetation more than any other single factor, but it is 
not considered under the Green Book methods for determin¬ 
ing whether a pump operates. That's why many of the coop¬ 
erative studies to be conducted by the Inyo County Water 
Department and the Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power (LADWP) speak to that missing piece of information. 

Current methods for managing LADWP’s pumping in the 
Owens Valley are based on measurements of soil water in the 
plants’ rooting zones. Even when water tables are discon¬ 
nected from the rooting zone, soil will hold moisture for 
some time before the water supply is depleted by the plants. 
According to Steinwand, there is a lag time between when 
the pumping stops and the water table rises sufficiently to 
replenish the soil water. If pumps are operated as the soil 
moisture slowly runs out, it takes longer for the water table 
to recover. 

The water table can take years to come back, Steinwand 
said. But with a better understanding, the Water Department 
believes it can predict when pumping should be stopped and 
water tables allowed to recover before soil moisture is ex¬ 
hausted and vegetation is stressed. 

Asked what LADWP hopes to get out of the cooperative 
studies, Clarence Martin, LADWP Real Estate and Resource 
Manager, said LADWP is interested in improving the meas¬ 
urement and quantification of evapotranspiration (a combina¬ 
tion of evaporation from soil and water use by plants). 

* Martin said how the studies will be used is something 
LADWP needs to decide. "The reason we’re hesitant is that 
we feel the Inyo County Water Department wants to make 
depth-to-water a criteria [for pumping operations]. 


[LADWP] agreed to the alternative in the EIR that required 
more mitigation because we would be able to pump without 
depth-to-water requirements," Martin said. 

The Water Agreement contains provisions to change the 
methods of managing LADWP’s groundwater pumping, 
based on information gained from ongoing research or coop¬ 
erative studies. 

One important area of study to.be addressed in the coop¬ 
erative studies program involves developing better hydro- 
logic modeling tools that can be used to evaluate the impact 
on groundwater levels from pumping, climatic variations, 
surface water management, and other hydrologic changes. 
When completed models could be used to evaluate different 
groundwater management strategies. 

In regard to vegetation, Dr. Sally Manning, Vegetation 
Scientist for the Water Department, said the studies will be 
taking a step forward in terms of the complexity of the analy¬ 
sis of vegetation change. Past practices of measuring peren¬ 
nial cover at given locations in the field and making year-to- 
year comparisons reveal extremes, but do not show the more 
subtle changes. The study will use existing data to try to bet¬ 
ter understand the relationship between environmental vari¬ 
ables and vegetation change, the rates of change, and the pre¬ 
disposing conditions that are likely to result in significant 
long-term adverse changes. 

Vegetation studies will incorporate factors such as the 
depth-to-water, the time the water table has been removed 
from plant root zones, the amount of precipitation, the soil 
characteristics, and the starting composition (whether the 
area was originally meadow, weed-dominated, scrub, etc.) to 
explore trends that are occurring and determine their causes. 

The Water Department views the studies as important 
tool-development activities to improve the management of 
groundwater pumping. According to Manning, the models 
that will be generated will reflect the current understanding 
of the processes at work in the Owens Valley environment 
The exercise of developing and applying the models may 
reveal where that understanding is adequate or where addi¬ 
tional data are needed. 


Cooperative studies at a glance 


Development of Hydrological Modeling 

Tools — Pending Standing Committee approval 

Improves current hydrological modeling tools used to predict 
the impact of groundwater pumping on the water table. 

Development of a Model for Predicting Plant 
Water Use and Soil Water Replenishment —, 

Pending Standing Committee approval 

Combines plant water use, groundwater, precipitation, and 
soil water information into a model to predict soil water 
conditions. 

ET From Groundwater Dependent Plant Com¬ 
munities: Comparison of Micrometeorological 
& Vegetation-based Measurements — Approved 

Compares the Green Book methods of determining plant 
water requirements with independent measurements. 

Characterization of Confining Layer Hydro- 
logic Conductivity and Storage Properties— 

Approved 

Determines the rate water passes through clay layers 
between aquifers to better manage pumping from deep 
confined aquifers. 

Shallow and Deep Groundwater Geochemistry 
and the Source of Spring and Seep Water— 

Pending Standing Committee approval 

Compares water chemistry from shallow and deep wells to 
chemistry of seeps and springs to identify source waters and 
determine potential effects of pumping on these areas. 

Application of Canonical Community Ordina¬ 
tion to Assess Vegetation Change — Approved 

Applies complex statistical techniques to existing data to 
determine how much water table fluctuation and other 
environmental factors affect vegetation over the long-term. 

Inventory and Classification of Riparian Vege¬ 
tation in the Owens Valley — Approved 

Assesses and maps riparian vegetation on LADWP land in 
the Owens Valley to improve monitoring and management of 
riparian areas. 

Development of a Demographic Model for Ne¬ 
vada Saltbush — Approved 

Detects advance-warning indicators of gradual change of one 
type of vegetation to another and projects trends for the 
future under different scenarios. 

Development of a Plant Community Dynamics 
Model for Valley Vegetation — Proposal to be de¬ 
veloped at a later date 

Draws the information from the other studies into a model 
predicting how plant communities will respond to different 
groundwater management scenarios. 
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This is a new (and I am sure long-awaited) “feature” of 
the Water Reporter. It is an attempt to make the Inyo 
County Water Commission more responsive and accessi¬ 
ble to you, the public, by reporting on Commission activi- 
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The Commission has recently reviewed its role 
(especially in respect to Inyo County Resolution 99-43) 
c, w changes that are intended to assure we 
role the Board of Supervisors envisibns 
for the Cbmmissfen. Some of these changes include how 
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nade to the Board of Supervisors, more ffe- 
uiission meetings and more frequent Water Re- 
ides. The Commission is also reach ; ng out to the 
pubhc by asking for attendance at meetings and encourag- 
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ation projects relative to Ordinance 1004, Owens Lake 
groundwater pumping, and being active on the Standing 
Committee. Thankfully, the very able staff of the Inyo 
County ’ Water Department faithfully serves the Water 
Commission and Inyo County. 

Please do not hesitate to contact the Water Department 
or one of your Commissioners if you have a comment or 
concern. 

Sincerely, 

Paul Lamos, 


Chairman 


Mitt 


Water Reporter 

Produced by the Inyo County Water Department in Bishop, 
California, and distributed in the Inyo Register. 

The ICWD was formed in 1980. Its mission is to monitor the 
Owens Valley environment to protect the valley’s water 
resources, conduct research, and educate the public on Inyo 
County water issues. 

The purpose of this newsletter is to provide information on 
ICWD activities and Owens Valley water issues, and on other 
Inyo County and Eastern Sierra water issues. 

Department Director: Greg James 
Produced by Leah Kirk 

If you have comments on the newsletter or 
would like to be put on the mailing list, write: 

Inyo County Water Department, 163 May Street, Bishop, 
California 93514. 

Or call: (619) 872-1168. 
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Water System, from front page--- 

and Power Commissioners for their consideration. 

The decision to proceed with an agreement was made at 
the May 11 meeting of the Standing Committee. Inyo 
County’s representatives on the Committee acknowledged 
concerns raised by members of the community regarding the 
proposal. They encouraged citizens to review the specifics 
of the proposal and participate in the discussion that will 
take place when a final agreement goes before the Board of 
Supervisors for a decision. The agreement will include the 
following principles: 

$2.5 million for upgrades 

LADWP will pay Inyo County $2.5 million in three 
equal installments to cover the cost of modifications and 
improvements to the Independence, Laws, and Lone Pine 
water systems. The first payment will be made within 60 
days of the formal approval of the agreement by both 
County and LADWP governing boards. The second pay¬ 
ment will be made by the end of June 2001, and the final 
payment by the end of June 2002. 

According to Rene Mendez, Inyo County Administrator, 
payments will not be tied to a timetable for repairs and con¬ 
struction. The County will set the priorities for which modi¬ 
fications and improvements are made first. 

Costs that the County owes LADWP and that LADWP 
owes the County will be factored into the first payment. 
Inyo County has a financial obligation to LADWP for the 
operation and maintenance of the distribution systems from 
September 1, 1993, to June 30, 1999. LADWP owes the 
County for water bills from April 1999 to February 2000. 

Mendez said the proposal does not include any decisions 
about how payments might be made to a Community Service 
District. The county administrator said that, should a com¬ 
munity come forward and establish a community service 
district, a variety of payment options would be developed 
and presented to the Inyo County Board of Supervisors. 

Jeff Jewett, Inyo County Public Works Director, told 
Inyo County Supervisors he has estimated the repairs needed 


Pumping Plan, from front page- 

The pumping would be from exempt wells that supply the 
Fish Springs Fish Hatchery. 

Bairs-Georges Wellfield 

Computer modeling suggests that LADWP’s proposed 
pumping will lower water levels in this wellfield, which is 
located between the north end of the Alabama Hills and 
Manzanar. Additionally, the models predict water tables are 
not likely to recover to baseline levels during the 2001-2002 
runoff year, even if pumping is halted next year and it is a 
normal runoff year. Also, vegetation in the wellfield has pre¬ 
viously declined as a result of groundwater pumping during 
drought conditions and one of the parcels that would be af¬ 
fected by the 2000-2001 plan has not recovered to baseline 
conditions. The County believes LADWP’s proposed pump¬ 
ing in the Bairs-Georges wellfield of 4,920 acre-feet is in¬ 
consistent with the Drought Recovery Policy and the conser¬ 
vative management approach directed by the Standing Com¬ 
mittee and that it would conflict with the vegetation goals of 
the Water Agreement. 

Inyo County recommends pumping 500 acre-feet in the 
2000-2001 runoff year for irrigation purposes should Geor¬ 
ges Creek flows fall significantly. 

Thibaut-Sawmill Wellfield 

Computer modeling predicts the LADWP proposal to 
pump 20,640 acre-feet from this wellfield, located from the 
north end of Fort Independence Indian Reservation to Saw¬ 
mill Creek, will lower the water table. Water levels are un¬ 
likely to recover next year even if it is a normal runoff year 
and groundwater pumping is limited to the amount necessary 
to supply the Black Rock Fish Hatchery. In addition, some 
vegetation in the wellfield is below the baseline level and 
under the proposed pumping plan the plant cover could de¬ 
cline further, which is inconsistent with the Standing Com¬ 
mittee’s directive and the Water Agreement. 


to bring the systems up to an acceptable level of operation 
and in compliance with applicable standards. The repairs 
include larger pipes, more fire hydrants, and fire flow deliv¬ 
eries up to or greater than 1,000 gallons per minute. Jewett 
said he developed the estimate by starting with "everything 
in the Boyle report" and then adding to it. Jewett’s estimate 
includes the replacement of the entire supply system for 
Laws. For Lone Pine and Independence, the estimate in¬ 
cludes replacement of mains, completing looping in the sys¬ 
tems, increasing flows to hydrants, installing water mains 
and hydrants, and replacing problem lines with a zero life 
expectancy 

$80,000 for additional improvements and surveys 

LADWP will pay the County $30,000 to cover improve¬ 
ments or replacement of the chlorination feed and control 
systems for all three water systems. A $50,000 payment will 
be made to the County to perform cross connection surveys 
for the three town systems—where systems are vulnerable to 
contamination. 

Mendez and Jewett said, by managing and performing 
the work, the County will gain familiarity with the equip¬ 
ment and learn about the systems. 

Consistency with the Water Agreement 

Paul Bruce, Inyo County Counsel, told Inyo County Su¬ 
pervisors that payment to the County for necessary repairs to 
the town water systems would not constitute a change to the 
Water Agreement. According to Bruce, under the Water 
Agreement, LADWP may contract to have the improve¬ 
ments and repairs made. Payment to Inyo County to perform 
the work would constitute such an arrangement and would 
not require amending the Water Agreement. 

The timetables identified in the Water Agreement will 
not be altered by the agreement on the water systems. 

LADWP will continue to operate two reservoirs and sup¬ 
ply treated water prior to the transfer of the systems. The 
County will be responsible for water treatment after the 
transfer of ownership. The County will continue to perform 
water system operation and maintenance. 

Inyo County recommends pumping 14,000 acre-feet in 
the 2000-2001 runoff year to supply the Black Rock Fish 
Hatchery. 

Taboose-Aberdeen Wellfield 

The LADWP proposal for groundwater pumping from 
this wellfield, located between the Blackrock Rest Area and 
Tinemaha Reservoir, includes full operation of wells 349 
and 118. The County believes that the operation of well 349 
should be restricted to the level needed to supply a pond 
downstream of the well. The County has previously re¬ 
quested installation of three monitoring wells in the vicinity 
of well 349 in order to monitor groundwater levels near the 
well. In June 1999, LADWP indicated the County's request 
would be considered but no monitoring wells have been in¬ 
stalled to date. 

As a result of low runoff combined with LADWP’s 
pumping in this wellfield last year of nearly 10,000 acre- 
feet, groundwater levels dropped about 2-3 feet at three test 
wells located approximately 1 mile from well 349. Greater 
declines probably occurred closer to the well. A similar 
amount of drawdown would be expected this year since run¬ 
off and LADWP’s proposed pumping of 11,830 acre-feet 
are similar to 1999-2000. 

The County believes that the combined water table de¬ 
cline from two years of high pumping and low runoff could 
impact the vegetation in the area and instead recommends 
pumping 3,000 acre-feet in the 2000-2001 runoff year. 

Laws Wellfield 

Groundwater pumping in this wellfield from 1987 to 
1993 caused vegetation to decline below baseline condi¬ 
tions, and it has not recovered in some areas. In the 1998- 
1999 runoff year, when groundwater pumping was low and 
the McNally canals carried water from the Owens River 
through the Laws area, the water table rose significantly. In 
the 1999-2000 runoff year, when pumping was low but the 
McNally canals were not operated, the water table dropped. 


After the transfer, LADWP will deliver at no cost up to 
450 acre-feet of water per year to Independence, 50 acre- 
feet per year to Laws, and 550 acre-feet to Lone Pine. 
LADWP will supply additional water as needed but will be 
paid for the added production costs. A formula to calculate 
the additional costs will be provided to the County. 

Improvements to the Independence Reservoir 

LADWP will make the improvements to the Independ¬ 
ence reservoir recommended in the Boyle report, including 
replacing the cover and buttressing the reservoir. 

In addition, per the Water Agreement, LADWP will re¬ 
pair any damage to the Independence reservoir caused by an 
earthquake during the 15-year period following June 13, 
2002 . 

Water Supply Wells 

LADWP will pay for drilling and equipping a back-up 
town water system supply well for Lone Pine and a new 
town water supply well for Laws. 

When a town water supply well is replaced, the new well 
will be located as close to the old well as possible. In the 
event the well has to be installed at a different location, 
LADWP will plumb the well to within 500 feet of the town 
water system. The County or another local entity, if estab¬ 
lished, will be responsible for any connection to the town 
supply within 500 feet. LADWP will own and maintain the 
well, pump, electric motor, and flow meter; the County will 
own the discharge line. 

LADWP will provide at no cost the necessary easements 
for existing facilities and any easements necessary to supply 
water from new wells. 

LADWP will deliver water at the town wells at pressure 
adequate to reach the Lone Pine and Independence reser¬ 
voirs, and will provide water between 40 and 70 psi at 
ground level at the Laws town well. The County or the local 
entity will be responsible for delivery of water from the 
wells. 


LADWP proposes to pump 7,290 acre-feet in the 2000-2001 
runoff year and does not propose to operate the canals. 

The County believes this will cause the water table and 
vegetation to decline. Inyo County recommends no pumping 
and the operation of the McNally canals to promote water 
table and vegetation recovery and to supply irrigation re¬ 
quirements in the Laws area. 

In the four remaining Owens Valley wellfields, the 
County agrees with LADWP’s proposals. 

Inyo County and LADWP will be discussing the pump¬ 
ing program in the coming weeks before returning to the 
Standing Committee on June 16 with either a recommended 
Owens Valley pumping plan for 2000-2001 or a list of areas 
of disagreement. A comparison of LADWP’s proposals and 
Inyo County’s recommendations for pumping are shown 
below. 


Wellfield 

LADWP 

proposes 

(acre-feet) 

Inyo County 
recommends 
(acre-feet) 

Lone Pine 

1,300 

1,300 

Bairs-Georges 

4,920 

500 

Symmes-Shepherd 

1,430 

1,430 

Independence-Oak 

8,440 

8,440 

Thibaut-Sawmill 

20,640 

14,000 

T aboose-Aberdeen 

11,830 

3,000 

Big Pine 

25,400 

23,000 

Bishop 

11,750 

11,750 

Laws 

7,290 

0 

TOTALS 

93,000 

63,420 
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Big Pine Ditch Water Supply Options Proposed 


The Los Angeles Department of Water and Power 
(LADWP) has proposed using a combination of surface and 
well water to supply up to 6 cubic feet per second (cfs) of 
water to the Big Pine Ditch System. The recommendation is 
contained in a LADWP report released in late April, the 
latest development in a project to repair and expand the sys¬ 
tem of ditches in the town of Big Pine. The project is a part 
of the Inyo/Los Angeles Water Agreement. 

Under the provisions of the 
Water Agreement, LADWP will 
provide up to 6 cfs of water to sup¬ 
ply the ditch system and up to 
$100,000 to Big Pine to rebuild the 
system. The Inyo/Los Angeles 
Standing Committee established a 
3-step process for the project to 
proceed. In September 1999, the 
Big Pine Irrigation and Improve¬ 
ment Association completed the 
first step by providing maps, ditch 
routes, costs, elevations, and right- 
of-way documentation from Big 
Pine property owners. 

As part of the second step, 

LADWP was to evaluate water 
sources for the project. LADWP’s 
report describes four alternatives to 
either directly supply water to the 
ditch system or replace surface water supplied to the system. 
The report identifies three potential sites for new wells. 

The first of LADWP’s alternatives calls for drilling a 
new well at Site 1 (shown on the map accompanying this 
article), and reducing or discontinuing diversions to the Ce¬ 
ment Ditch to make up for any short-fall in flows in Big 
Pine Creek. This ditch diverts water from Big Pine Creek to 
irrigate agricultural land south of Big Pine that is leased 
from LADWP. The new well would be the primary source 
for the 6 cfs of water supplied to the ditch system. 

The second alternative involves drilling a more efficient. 


Owens Lake, from front page- 

for short-term pumping for the prototype project, and (3) 
prepare a work plan to evaluate long-term pumping from the 
lake. 

CDM held workshops with interested citizens 
(“stakeholders”) finding in general that they wanted no 
change in water quantity or quality at supply wells, no dam¬ 
age to structures through land subsidence, no adverse 
changes to vegetation, and no loss of wildlife habitat. Paul 
Brown, senior vice president of CDM said the public fo¬ 
rums were not intended to average the different views, but 
rather preserve the Hill range of concerns and issues. From 
that public dialog came the stakeholders’ recommendations 
for objectives and standards by which to evaluate LADWP’s 
proposal to pump groundwater at Owens Lake. 

To evaluate the environmental consequences of pump¬ 
ing to supply the prototype project, CDM modified a 
groundwater model developed by the Desert Research Insti¬ 
tute of Reno, Nevada, for the Great Basin Unified Air Pollu¬ 
tion Control District (APCD). 

The groundwater model was used to predict impacts to 
seep and spring flows and vegetation around the perimeter 
of the lake. However, the model underpredicted the amount 
of groundwater drawdown when compared to actual draw¬ 
down that occurred when APCD ran a well test near the 
Owens River Delta last year. In September 1999, LADWP 
officials announced that they would not pursue the proto¬ 
type project and that no short-term groundwater pumping 
would be needed. LADWP’s Gewe said, "when we pro¬ 
posed using local groundwater for the prototype project we 
made a commitment to pump in an environmentally respon¬ 
sible manner." He added LADWP continues to believe 
long-term pumping could be conducted in an environmen¬ 
tally responsible manner and could be a source of water for 
an overall dust control program. 


larger-capacity well at Site 2 to replace the town supply well 
(well 341) and reducing or discontinuing flows to the Ce¬ 
ment Ditch to make up for any shortages in Big Pine Creek. 

Alternative three calls for drilling a well on Baker Creek 
at the BP1 Site with the same provisions for making up for a 
short-fall as in alternatives one and two. Possible diversions 
from Giroux Ditch are also included. Water pumped from 
the new well at Baker Creek would replace to the Los Ange¬ 
les Aqueduct system the water di¬ 
verted from Big Pine Creek. 

The fourth alternative calls for 
drilling a new well at BP1, drilling 
a replacement well for the town 
well at Site 2, and reducing or dis¬ 
continuing diversions to the Ce¬ 
ment Ditch as needed. The report 
states that alternative four, 
LADWP’s preferred alternative, 
provides the most flexibility in 
supplying the "up to 6 cfs flow." 

Finally, the report concludes 
that while constructing two new 
wells will be more costly, "it will 
provide flexibility, at all times 
provide an adequate water 
[supply] for the 'improved' ditch 
system, will cause minimal disrup¬ 
tion to the LADWP lessee, and 
will provide LA with rotational pumping flexibility.” 

The Inyo County Water Department is evaluating the 
LADWP report. The siting and operation of any well must 
be consistent with the provisions of the Water Agreement 
regarding new wells. Once the evaluation is completed and 
the choice is finalized, Inyo County and LADWP will ad¬ 
dress the environmental requirements. 

The final step of the process will be when the project is 
funded and the Big Pine Irrigation and Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation repairs and expands the system in preparation for 
flows. 


In regard to long-term pumping, CDM developed a work 
plan for future research and monitoring. CDM recom¬ 
mended a program of studies in three broad areas: (1) the 
physical characteristics of the lake that affect the flow, stor¬ 
age, and quality of groundwater; (2) the quantities of water 
that enter and leave the basin; and (3) the relationship be¬ 
tween the groundwater basin and other environmental fac- 
tors-whether natural or man made (native vegetation, wet¬ 
lands, springs, private wells, etc.). 

Some of the questions that CDM’s work plan addresses : 

■ Will deep groundwater pumping affect discharge from 
springs and seeps and open water habitat? 

■ Do faults at Owens Lake serve as conduits or barriers 
to horizontal and vertical groundwater movement? 

■ How much recharge to the Owens Lake area is from 
subsurface flow from the north, from adjacent upland 
mountain areas, or from other sources of recharge? 

■ What is the effect on wetland vegetation of changing 
the timing or magnitude of shallow water levels? 

In conjunction with the scientific research, the work plan 
recommends a data collection program to include flow 
monitoring, collecting precipitation and climatic data, water 
level monitoring, soil moisture monitoring, water quality 
sampling, and vegetation and wetland monitoring. 

Overall, the Inyo County Water Department hydrology 
staff said the work plan reflects an extensive program. 
LADWP executive Gewe said that such an undertaking de¬ 
mands a good deal of manpower. With the Lower Owens 
River Project and the first phase of dust control measures on 
Owens Lake already requiring the staffs time and attention, 
Gewe said there isn't enough manpower to pursue the long¬ 
term groundwater pumping proposal for at least the next 
year or two. In the meantime, water to supply LADWP’s 
dust control measures on Owens Lake will be diverted from 
Los Angeles’ aqueduct. 


News briefs 

Standing Committee Tours Laws Ranch 

The Inyo/Los Angeles Standing Committee toured the 
Laws area on May 11 to get a first-hand look at the “Laws 
Ranch” and some of the water management and vegetation 
concerns in the area. Because of litigation between the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power (LADWP) and 
its ranch lessee, which started in the mid-1990s, land that is 
required to be irrigated under the Inyo/Los Angeles Water 
Agreement was taken out of irrigation. LADWP has pro¬ 
posed a plan for reestablishing irrigation on the ranch. 

However, LADWP believes it would be impractical and 
inefficient to reestablish irrigation on approximately 200 
acres because of the soil properties, topography, and dis¬ 
tance from water sources. LADWP proposes to irrigate an 
equivalent amount of land elsewhere in the Laws area. In 
addition, LADWP believes that approximately 275 acres in 
the Laws area were incorrectly designated as Type E 
(irrigated) on the Water Agreement’s baseline vegetation 
maps. Under the LADWP plan, around 350 acres would be 
permanently taken out of irrigation and revegetated with 
native plants. 

Inyo County has expressed support for resuming irriga¬ 
tion at the Laws Ranch, but believes that the long-term the 
source of water supply—how much of the irrigation water 
will be supplied by pumping groundwater and how much 
will be diverted from the Owens River through the 
McNally canals—needs to be assessed before agreement 
can be reached on the proposal. The Water Department 
believes there is a risk that supplying the irrigation needs of 
the ranch with groundwater may affect nearby native 
groundwater-dependent meadow vegetation, unless one or 
both of the McNally canals are operated as needed to pro¬ 
vide groundwater recharge. 

Indian Wells Valley Eyes Olancha Water 

Officials responsible for supplying water to Ridgecrest 
and Inyokem recently made a fact-finding trip to Inyo 
County to leam about the Western Water Company’s pro¬ 
posed Olancha groundwater export project. As the pub¬ 
licly-traded Western Water Company looks to sell the proj¬ 
ect, the Indian Wells Valley Water District is emerging as 
the most visible prospective buyer. 

In early April, Arden Wallum, General Manager of the 
Indian Wells Valley Water District, wrote a letter to Mi¬ 
chael Dorame, Chairman of the Inyo County Board of Su¬ 
pervisors saying that Western Water had approached the 
agency about purchasing the project. 

"We have met with a representative on one occasion 
and informed Western Water that our next step would be to 
contact you regarding your assessment of this project," 
Wallum wrote. 

As proposed in 1998, the Olancha project involves buy¬ 
ing 2,100 acres of land, drilling six to eight wells on the 
property, and constructing and operating a water supply 
pipeline to the Los Angeles Aqueduct. Western Water pro¬ 
posed selling 6,000 to 8,000 acre-feet of groundwater per 
year to the city of Los Angeles. The project was a catalyst 
for an agreement of the Inyo/Los Angeles Standing Com¬ 
mittee that no water would be purchased by the Los Ange¬ 
les Department of Water and Power from sellers in Inyo 
County unless there was an agreement in place with the 
County ensuring protection of the County's environment 
and economy. In November 1998, the County enacted a 
new groundwater ordinance adding protection for the 
County from groundwater transports and transfers. 

Asked recently about the water district’s position re¬ 
garding the Olancha project, Wallum said, "we are a little 
overwhelmed with the work left on the project. Whether it 
is a viable project is still a question. There has been no de¬ 
cision. I have our attorney and engineer looking at it. There 
are huge stacks of work that have been done. But there is a 
lot of work to even get to a point to know if we want to get 
into a project like this one." 
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Owens Lake groundwater 
evaluation involves public 


A public process has commenced to 
evaluate the Los Angeles Department of Wa¬ 
ter and Power’s (LADWP) proposal to pump 
groundwater from Owens Lake to use as one 
source of water for dust control on the lake. 
With funding from LADWP, Inyo County has 
retained the firm of Camp Dresser & McKee 
(CDM) to conduct the study, known as the 
Owens Lake Groundwater Evaluation, and to 
facilitate the public involvement process. 

Working closely with the public, the 
county, LADWP, and other agencies, CDM 
will: 1) solicit the public’s and others’ views 
regarding environmental standards that would 
govern any pumping by LADWP at Owens 
Lake; 2) evaluate the potential environmental 
consequences of LADWP’s proposed pump¬ 
ing; and 3) develop a work plan for future 
studies, data collection and monitoring. 

Jerry Gewe, LADWP’s director of water 
resources, said LADWP wants to use ground- 
water at Owens Lake for a number of reasons: 
it’s cheaper than other sources, it could mean 
an earlier start to dust control, and it is the 
best use of the water, which is thought to be 


nonpotable. 

“We believe it’s appropriate, in accor¬ 
dance with the state constitution, to use the 
pristine snowmelt water from the aqueduct 
for human consumption, and to use the non¬ 
potable water from under the lake for dust 
control,” Gewe said. “I want to use as much 
groundwater as I can responsibly utilize on 
the lake.” But Gewe said cost is the number 
one reason. “I can pay MWD $431 per acre- 
foot, or I can pump groundwater on Owens 
Lake at a cost of $100-150 per acre-foot.” 

According to Greg James, Inyo County 
Water Department Director, the evaluation of 
pumping at Owens Lake differs from past 
practices in that the process is open to the 
public from the very beginning. 

“When the Inyo/L.A. long-term water 
management agreement was developed, it 
was fashioned as a settlement of litigation 
with Los Angeles,” James said. “Although 
the County and Los Angeles adopted the 
agreement in 1991, it took five more years of 

See Owens Lake, page 2 



Sawyer, swamper, sprayer — Saltcedar crew members each get a chance at cutting the limbs, 
pulling them aside, and treating the stumps. Resting, left to right: Bruce Klein, Rick Puskar, 
Chuck Spresser, Bryan Taylor. Not pictured: Brian Cashore, saltcedar program manager. 

Photo by Leah Kirk 


Pumping application ushers in new era of groundwater regulation 


Inyo County received its first applica¬ 
tion under its new groundwater transfer or¬ 
dinance when Western Water Company 
filed in early December for a conditional 
use permit to pump groundwater and sell it 
to the City of Los Angeles. 

Western Water Company’s application 
states that it proposes to pump between 


6,000 and 8,000 acre-feet of water yearly 
from an area south of Olancha in southern 
Inyo County, and transfer it to Los Angeles’ 
aqueduct for transport to Los Angeles. The 
proposed project will undergo the extensive 
review process by the County and the public 
that is set out in the new ordinance. (See 
“Details of Inyo’s new groundwater ordi¬ 


nance,” page 3.) 

The ordinance requires that a condi¬ 
tional use permit be obtained from the Inyo 
County Planning Department for any proj¬ 
ect involving a transfer or transport of 
groundwater from Inyo County groundwa¬ 
ter basins or the sale of surface water or 
groundwater to the City of Los Angeles. It 
also applies to certain transfers of surface 
water, and to bottled water truck transfers if 
they exceed one acre-foot. 

Greg James, director of the Inyo 
County Water Department, said Western 
Water’s proposed water transfer, as the first 
project to be subject to the rules of the new 
ordinance, marks the beginning of yet an¬ 
other chapter in Inyo County’s long water 
history. He said the ordinance itself “is a 
logical next step in the county’s efforts to 
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protect its water resources.” 

“The new ordinance continues a pat¬ 
tern of response by the county to proposals 
or threats of water exports,” James said. 
“The county is in the groundwater regula¬ 
tion business because the Board of Supervi¬ 
sors believes that regulation is necessary to 
protect the health of the valley environment 
and the county’s citizens, and because new 
proposals to exploit the county’s water re¬ 
sources continue to surface.” 

History 

County voters began groundwater regu¬ 
lation in 1980, when they passed the 
County’s first groundwater ordinance. That 
ordinance, which applied only to the Owens 
Valley, was drafted by the County in re- 

See Regulation, page 3 
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Western Water Company proposes to pump 
groundwater in Inyo County to sell to Los Angeles 


Western Water Company of Victor¬ 
ville, Calif., has applied to pump ground- 
water in southern Inyo County and sell it 
to the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power (LADWP). The application, 
filed in early December with the Inyo 
County Planning Department, is for a 
conditional use permit to construct and 
operate the water transfer project under 
the regulations of the County’s new 
groundwater ordinance. 

The proposed project is south of 
Owens Lake and Highway 190, and east 
of U.S. 395. It involves the purchase of 
four properties, with accompanying water 
rights, which total 1,832 acres. The land 
purchases are being negotiated by the 
company and the property owners. 


According to the application, the 
Olancha Water Development Project 
would involve drilling and operating six 
to eight agricultural water supply wells on 
the purchased property, constructing and 
operating about 34,500 feet of water- 
supply pipeline, establishing a connection 
to the L.A. Aqueduct at Haiwee Reser¬ 
voir, and supplying 6,000 to 8,000 acre- 
feet of water per year to LAD WP. 

The project would be constructed in 
two phases: one, the construction of the 
wells and pipeline to deliver the water 
south to the aqueduct; and two, the poten¬ 
tial construction of a pipeline segment 
from the northernmost well to Highway 
190, for LADWP to then pipe to Owens 
Lake for use in dust control. 
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Owens Lake, from front page 

negotiations with the state and environmental groups before 
additional litigation over the environmental impact report 
(EIR) associated with the agreement was resolved. The na¬ 
ture of the litigation kept discus¬ 
sions behind closed doors.” 

James said that, because the 
litigation is now over, Inyo 
County and LADWP opened the 
process so, from the beginning, 
the public could present their 
views on the evaluation and on 
the development of the rules that 
will govern any pumping at 
Owens Lake. 

The public evaluation is tak¬ 
ing place through a number of 
stakeholder workshops. The 
stakeholders - people and agen¬ 
cies who have expressed interest 
in LADWP’s proposal - already 
have met with CDM in one of 
five planned workshops for the 
Owens Lake Groundwater 
Evaluation. The second workshop is Jan. 19. 

The goals for the process are to: 

♦develop a common understanding of the groundwater un¬ 
der Owens Lake; 

♦communicate to decision makers the community’s views 
regarding environmental standards that should be used to 
manage groundwater pumping; 

♦apply the understanding of Owens Lake groundwater to 
evaluate the impacts of 
proposed pumping ac¬ 
cording to established en¬ 
vironmental standards; 

♦provide decision-makers 
with the knowledge 
needed to assess the likely 
effects of using groundwa¬ 
ter from under the lake for 
dust control, now and in 
the future; 

♦strive to achieve 
stakeholder agreement 
that all concerns have 
been thoroughly docu¬ 
mented, credibly re¬ 
searched, forthrightly ad¬ 
dressed, and well commu¬ 
nicated to decision mak¬ 
ers. 

The process began 
with a public meeting 
where interested individu¬ 
als from the community 
were invited to participate. 

In October, CDM, Inyo 
County and LADWP con¬ 
ducted the first of five 
planned workshops. CDM 
has documented the 
stakeholders’ concerns, 
expressed at the workshop 
and in interviews. General concerns so far involve the po¬ 
tential for impacts on: water quality and water levels at 
non-LADWP wells; groundwater dependent vegetation and 
wetlands; land subsidence; aesthetics and area economics; 
and dust mitigation measures. 

Paul Brown, senior vice president of CDM and the 
chief facilitator, said CDM wants to preserve the individu¬ 
ality and diversity of views throughout the process. 

“It’s not uncommon to have groups of people come 
together and make decisions,” he said. “But, frequently, 
their views are ‘averaged’ in the process. We’ve tried to 


keep views distinct, in order to understand what each 
stakeholder thinks. I think there will be room in this work 
plan to accommodate all of their views. This is a commu¬ 
nity that has seen significant con¬ 
sequences from water export.” 

CDM is gathering existing 
data about Owens Lake to exam¬ 
ine together with the workshop 
participants, and will gather and 
analyze any new data that is 
needed to further understand the 
lake system. A critical stage in the 
process is the development of 
standards and objectives. Brown 
said that sometimes the objectives 
might take the form of conse¬ 
quences the stakeholders would 
like to avoid. 

“We want to document what 
people’s fears are,” Brown said. 
“Second, we want to set standards 
to assure ourselves that our goals 
are achieved. We’ve already 
heard, for example, that people want to avoid, completely, 
any damage to infrastructure from subsidence.” 

To establish the standards. Brown said the process 
must identify measurable indicators to give an early warn¬ 
ing that a problem could occur that would be inconsistent 
with an objective — such as avoiding damage resulting from 
subsidence, for example. 

Once the objectives and standards are established, they 
will be used to evaluate any proposed pumping by LADWP. 

If the proposed pumping 
seems feasible, then CDM 
will conduct an evalua¬ 
tion of the proposal 
through the California 
Environmental Quality 
Act (CEQA). The final 
product will come when 
CDM develops a long¬ 
term work plan for ongo¬ 
ing studies and manage¬ 
ment of the project. 

“The work plan will 
define the monitoring that 
has to go on, over the 
long run, in order to con¬ 
tinue to understand how 
pumping activities affect 
the lake and surrounding 
area and the folks living 
there,” Brown said. 

CDM plans to pres¬ 
ent the work plan in Sep¬ 
tember 1999 to the Inyo/ 
Los Angeles Standing 
Committee. LADWP’s 
Gewe said that if the 
Standing Committee de¬ 
cides, based on the work 
plan, that pumping 
groundwater from under¬ 
neath Owens Lake for 
dust control is not a viable option, then LADWP will use 
another water source. 

“The City of Los Angeles is committed to abating the 
dust regardless of the source of water,” Gewe said. “We are 
only going to be using groundwater to the extent that it can 
be done consistent with responsible environmental manage¬ 
ment. We are committed in that we’re not going to leave 
the Town of Keeler without water. We are committed in 
that we’re not going to cause subsidence damage to build¬ 
ings at Keeler.” 


Next workshop Jan. 19 

The second workshop of the Owens 
Lake Groundwater Evaluation will be Jan. 
19 from 6 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. at Statham Hall 
in Lone Pine. 

Following an introduction, Jerry Gewe 
of LADWP will discuss Los Angeles’ pro¬ 
posal to pump groundwater from beneath 
Owens Lake. The agenda also includes a re¬ 
view of stakeholder concerns, a discussion of 
preliminary groundwater management objec¬ 
tives, and an update on technical data. 

Paul Brown, of Camp Dresser & McKee 
Inc., will facilitate. For more information 
contact the Inyo County Water Department: 
(760) 872-1168; inyowaterdept@telis.org. 



Flowing — An artesian well on Owens Lake. Photo by Leah Kirk 



Owens Lake — Under an agreement with the Great Basin 
Unified Air Pollution Control District, in 2001 LADWP must 
implement dust control measures on 10 square miles within the 
35-square mile area shown in gray. A schedule provides for 
incremental implementation after that. By 2006, LADWP must 
have attained federal air quality standards. 

MOU meeting Jan. 28 

Parties that signed the 1997 Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing (MOU) concerning Los Angeles’ water activities 
in the Owens Valley will meet at 9 a.m. on Jan. 28 in 
Bishop. The MOU parties are the California Department of 
Fish and Game, the State Lands Commission, the Owens 
Valley Committee, the Sierra Club, Inyo County and the 
Los Angeles Department of Water and Power (LADWP). 
The MOU resolved concerns between the parties over the 
Lower Owens River Project and other provisions of a 1991 
environmental impact report concerning LADWP’s ground- 
water pumping operations and related activities. 

Items to be discussed include the development of man¬ 
agement plans for the Lower Owens River Project, and the 
status of an inventory of Owens Valley springs and seeps. 

The meeting will be held in LADWP’s conference 
room on Mandich Lane. The public is invited to attend. 


_OWENS VALLEY- 
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Details of Inyo’s new groundwater ordinance 


The groundwater ordinance, which was passed by the 
Inyo Comity Board of Supervisors on Oct. 27, 1998, and be¬ 
came effective on Nov. 27, 1998, requires that a conditional 
use permit be obtained from the Inyo County Planning Depart¬ 
ment for any project involving a transfer or transport of 
groundwater from Inyo County groundwater basins or the sale 
of surface water or groundwater to the City of Los Angeles. It 
also applies to certain transfers of surface water and to bottled 
water truck transfers if they exceed one acre-foot of water per 
year (one acre-foot equals 325,000 gallons. Five tanker trucks 
can carry about 100,000 gallons, and so 15-20 tanker trucks 
per year equals about one acre-foot). 

The ordinance exempts water transfers already taking 
place within a year prior to its passage. And the ordinance 
does not apply to groundwater pumping and export by Los An¬ 
geles, which already is covered under the Inyo-Los Angeles 
groundwater agreement. 

Inyo County Water Department Director Greg James said 
the ordinance expands Inyo County’s ability to regulate 
groundwater beyond the 1991 groundwater ordinance regulat¬ 
ing the transfer of water via the L.A. Aqueduct - “water 
wheeling” - and beyond the Inyo-Los Angeles Water Agree¬ 
ment which governs Los Angeles’ pumping activities in the 
Owens Valley. The new ordinance adds regulation of other 
transfers or transports from within or partially within any of 
the 38 groundwater basins in the county. For another, it ex¬ 
pands the role of the Inyo County Water Commission (See 
“Role of Water Commission expands,” this page). 

The ordinance applies to: 

♦Any water transfer from the unincorporated area of Inyo 
County undertaken pursuant to Water Code 1810 et seq. (the 
code which this ordinance amends); 

♦Any sale to the City of Los Angeles, or an acquisition by the 
City of Los Angeles by means other than a sale, of surface 
water or groundwater diverted or extracted from within Inyo 
County; 


♦Any transfer or transport of groundwater extracted from a 
groundwater basin located in whole or in part within the 
boundaries of Inyo County for use in an area outside of the 
groundwater basin; 

♦Any transfer or transport of groundwater extracted within the 
boundaries of Inyo County from a groundwater basin partially 
located within Inyo County to an area within the same basin, 
but outside the boundaries of Inyo County. 

A conditional use permit will be issued by the Inyo 
County Planning Commission only if it is found that the pro¬ 
posed project will not unreasonably affect the economy or en¬ 
vironment of the county. Also, a proponent of a water transfer 
subject to this ordinance must pay the actual costs incurred by 
the county in evaluating an application for a conditional use 
permit. 

The process 

When a proponent files an application for a permit, the 
Inyo County Water Department and the Inyo County Water 
Commission evaluate the proposal for hydrologic and related 
environmental impacts, and develop mitigation, monitoring, 
and a groundwater management and/or reporting program. 
Then the county planning commission receives their recom¬ 
mendations. 

The county planning department and planning commis¬ 
sion evaluate the economic impacts and environmental im¬ 
pacts of the proposed project and all possible alternatives. Af¬ 
ter these analyses, and the preparation of an environmental 
impact report, the county planning commission decides 
whether or not to issue a conditional use permit. The applicant 
pays for the actual costs of the review process. Failure to apply 
for and obtain a conditional use permit before beginning a wa¬ 
ter transfer project, or failure to comply with the conditions of 
a permit, is a misdemeanor. 

“Any violation of the ordinance can be subject to criminal 
prosecution and/or a requirement to remediate or mitigate,” 
James said. 


Regulation, from front page .. 

sponse to impacts to the Owens Valley environment 
from Los Angeles’ water gathering activities. “The 
county’s been involved ever since,” James said. Los 
Angeles challenged the ordinance, and eventually 
the Inyo County Superior Court issued a ruling in¬ 
validating the ordinance, although it did not enter a 
final judgment. Instead, Inyo County and Los Ange¬ 
les entered negotiations which eventually resulted in 
the adoption in 1997 of the jointly drafted Inyo/Los 
Angeles Long-Term Water Management Agree¬ 
ment, which applies to LADWP’s water gathering 
activities, including groundwater extraction and 
surface water diversions, in Inyo County. 

In the mid-1980s, a new bill was before the 
state legislature that would open opportunities for 
others to transport water. The Katz Bill required 
aqueduct owners to make unused aqueduct space 
available for water wheeling — the transport of wa¬ 
ter by someone else for use elsewhere. Inyo County 
was opposed to the bill. However, when it appeared 
certain that the bill would pass, the Inyo Board 
agreed to a compromise in which the bill was 
amended so that transfers could not unreasonably 
affect the overall economy or environment from 
which the water was wheeled. 

In 1991, Anheuser-Busch proposed wheeling 
water from its Cabin Bar Ranch in Cartago via the 
Los Angeles Aqueduct to its Van Nuys brewery. 

Partly in response to this proposal, Inyo County fur¬ 
ther strengthened its control over water exports by 
adopting an ordinance that required a conditional 
use permit be obtained for any proposed water- 
wheeling projects in the county. (Incidentally, An¬ 
heuser-Busch never obtained a conditional use per¬ 
mit, and so its project has not progressed.) 

A turning point in local groundwater regulation 
came with a case in Tehama County that began dur¬ 
ing the drought of the late 1980s, when that 
county’s supervisors adopted a groundwater ordi¬ 
nance prohibiting the export of groundwater from 
Tehama County. A Tehama County farmer, who had sought 
to pump groundwater in Tehama to supply his ranch in an 
adjoining county during the drought, challenged the ordi¬ 
nance, saying it was pre-empted by state law. Although the 
Tehama County Superior Court ruled the ordinance uncon¬ 
stitutional, the case then went to the appellate courts where, 
in 1994, the ordinance was validated. 

“The case answered the ques¬ 
tion: ‘Does a county have a right to 
regulate groundwater?’” James said. 

Because the courts ruled in favor of 
Tehama County, the answer was af¬ 
firmative. “Now, how extensive the 
County’s regulatory powers are is 
still an unanswered question.” 

More export proposals 

Since Tehama, yet more water transfer projects have 
been proposed in Inyo County, and not all of them in the 
Owens Valley. Within the last year, “there have been pro¬ 
posals to pump water from the Amargosa Valley, and from 
Inyo County near Pahrump, and send it across the state line 
into Nevada,” James said. 

Those proposals, the knowledge of the proposed West¬ 
ern Water project, and the potential for more export propos¬ 
als, prompted the Inyo County supervisors to adopt an ur¬ 
gency groundwater ordinance. The permanent ordinance 
was adopted in October. James said the County’s ordinance 
requires that any project falling under the ordinance must 
not have an “unreasonable effect on the economy or envi¬ 
ronment of the County” — standards established by the 
state legislature with the Katz Bill. And the ordinance bor¬ 
rows a standard from the California Environmental Quality 
Act concerning avoidance of significant adverse effects on 
the environment, James said. 


“The ordinance employs existing, recognized stan¬ 
dards,” James said. “So, it’s legally defensible. This is rein¬ 
forced by the agreement of the Inyo-Los Angeles Standing 
Committee [the joint decision-making body governing Inyo- 
Los Angeles actions under the agreement] that Los Angeles 
won’t buy any water from Inyo County if it is deemed by the 
County that extraction or diversion of that water will have 
an adverse effect on the County’s 
environment or economy.” 

Although the ordinance is 
as legally sound as it possibly 
could be, James admits that 
someone could challenge it — 
most likely someone desiring to 
wheel water through the Los An¬ 
geles Aqueduct. Nevertheless, he 
said the ordinance is “one of the 
most comprehensive countywide 
groundwater ordinances in existence in the state.” 

He said there is no statewide standard in California for 
the regulation of groundwater. While most other Western 
states require a state permit to pump groundwater, in Cali¬ 
fornia it is up to local governments to set the laws, James 
said. As a result, there are about 20 groundwater ordinances 
in California. 

“Groundwater regulation is a big issue in many rural 
areas because of an increased interest in groundwater trans¬ 
fers statewide,” James said. 

He said one reason for increased interest in Eastern Si¬ 
erra water transfers, ironically, is the result of successes in 
cases involving regulation of Los Angeles’ water activities 
in order to protect the environment: Mono Basin litigation, 
which resulted in Los Angeles being required to drastically 
reduce diversions from streams feeding Mono Lake until the 
lake rises to a certain level; the Inyo/Los Angeles water 


management agreement which has greatly reduced ground- 
water pumping from the Owens Valley; and the recent com¬ 
mitment by Los Angeles to provide water to mitigate dust 
problems on Owens Lake. 

“These events have directly resulted in a decrease in 
flow in the Los Angeles Aqueduct, and therefore more ca¬ 
pacity to wheel water to third parties, or sell water to L. A.,” 
James said. “The irony is, local folks have worked hard to 
protect themselves and to protect their environment, and as 
a result of their efforts, the door has opened to the private 
sector to tiy to use the aqueduct to sell water outside the 
area.” 

Role of Water Commission expands 

Since its inception in 1980 with the adoption of Inyo 
County’s first groundwater ordinance, the Inyo County 
Water Commission has focused on Owens Valley water 
issues. Now, with the new water transfer ordinance, the 
commission’s role has been expanded to include water 
issues and concerns countywide. 

The five-member commission: 

♦is involved in Owens Valley water management and 
environmental protection; 

♦advises the county board of supervisors on technical and 
policy matters; 

♦has membership on the Inyo/LA Standing Committee; 
and 

♦serves as conditional use permit advisors to the county 
planning commission on water-related projects. 

Projects the commission will be working on include 
the Owens Dry Lake cooperative studies; the Lower 
Owens River Project; other cooperative studies related to 
groundwater management. Western Water’s pumping 
proposal, and the Big Pine Ditch System. 


The ordinance is part of 
( a pattern of response by 
the county to... threats of 
water transfers. ’ 

— Greg James, ICWD Director 
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Top-flight team begins Valley air photo study 


An air photo study, first envisioned nearly a decade 
ago, is at last underway in the Owens Valley. On Dec. 8, 
the Inyo County Board of Supervisors approved a contract 
with Ecosat Geobotanical Surveys, Inc., to begin the first 
part of the two-phase study funded by the Los Angeles De¬ 
partment of Water and Power (LADWP). 

Under the contract, the consultant will review existing 
air photos of selected areas in the valley dating as far back 
as 1944 to see whether they will be useful in identifying 
past vegetation changes and in refining the baseline vegeta¬ 
tion maps used in vegetation man¬ 
agement under the Inyo/Los An¬ 
geles long-term groundwater man¬ 
agement agreement. The consult¬ 
ants also will evaluate whether air 
photos and other remote sensing 
techniques, such as satellite im¬ 
agery, should be incorporated into 
the ongoing vegetation monitoring 
in the valley. 

Commitment 

The water agreement requires 
that LADWP’s groundwater 
pumping be managed largely 
based on vegetation conditions. 

The air photo study will use his¬ 
torical data — the air photos — to 
gain a greater understanding of 
Owens Valley vegetation. 

The air photo study is a com¬ 
mitment made by Inyo County and 
LADWP in the 1991 environ¬ 
mental impact report (EIR). The 
EIR examined the impacts from 
Los Angeles’ water gathering ac¬ 
tivities in the Owens Valley from 
1970 to 1990 and from 1990 on¬ 
ward, under the water agreement. 

Later, a protocol for the study be¬ 
came part of a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) between 
the California Department of Fish 
and Game, the State Lands Com¬ 
mission, the Owens Valley Com¬ 
mittee, the Sierra Club, Inyo 
County and LADWP. 

Dr. Sally Manning, Inyo 
County vegetation scientist, said 
analyzing the photographs could 
be a challenge, given that the vari¬ 
ous sets of photographs differ: 
some are black and white, others 
are “true color.” The scale varies 
from one set to another, as does 
the quality and even the time of 
year in which the photographs 
were taken. 

“For example, long shadows 
extend from shrubs and trees in 
some photos, thus obscuring other 
features of vegetation,” Manning 
said. “These and other technical 
difficulties necessitated the hiring 
of experts in the field of air photo 
interpretation.” 

The study — Task 1 

The first task for the consult¬ 
ants will be to gather all of the 
data necessary to look for vegetation change. These data 
include the old air photographs, reports and maps, field 
data, and dated ground photos taken at known points. Next 
they will select representative land areas for analysis and 
devise a system to characterize the vegetation types. Then 


the air photo analysis will begin. 

“One of the end products will be GIS (geographical 
information system) maps for the different time periods of 
air photos,” Manning said. “These maps will be used to 
determine where vegetation has changed and how it has 
changed.” 

Depending on their ability to detect change in the pho¬ 
tographs, the consultants will look for environmental fac¬ 
tors that could be responsible for the change, such as 
drought, groundwater pumping, surface water diversions, 
fires and other events. They will 
compare areas where pumping 
or other human activities have 
not occurred with areas that 
have been pumped. From this, 
they hope to gain an under¬ 
standing of natural changes in 
vegetation as a background for 
understanding any observed 
changes in areas affected by 
pumping. 

Task 2 

In the second major task, the 
consultants will evaluate the 
1984-87 vegetation basemaps of 
the selected sites using air pho¬ 
tos from 1981 (no photos were 
taken between 1984 and 1987) 
in conjunction with satellite 
imagery taken between 1984 
and 1987. The aim of this task 
is to improve as much as possi¬ 
ble the accuracy of the map of 
vegetation conditions that ex¬ 
isted between 1984 and 1987, 
the baseline period for the water 
agreement. 

If the initial study of the air 
photos is successful, Inyo and 
Los Angeles will move on to 
the second phase of the study, 
which will be to complete the 
analysis of the photographs for 
the entire valley. 

Task 3 

The third task for the consult¬ 
ants will be to advise the Inyo/ 
Los Angeles Technical Group 
on the use of remote sensing to 
monitor vegetation in the fu¬ 
ture. Remote sensing includes 
aerial photography and satellite 
imagery. 

Manning said understanding 
how Owens Valley vegetation 
responds to pumping and other 
water gathering activities 
should improve the Technical 
Group’s ability to monitor and 
manage. Not only that, the 
knowledge gained through the 
study of previous vegetation 
conditions at impacted sites will 
help managers to more effec¬ 
tively mitigate adverse effects 
identified in the EIR. 

“This study could prove to be a 
fascinating and timely merging 
of history, traditional air photo interpretation techniques, 
vegetation classification, GIS, and emerging remote sens¬ 
ing technologies,” Manning said. “And they will be applied 
to help Inyo and Los Angeles with our real-world manage¬ 
ment challenges.” 


The consultants 

The consultants hired to perform the air 
photo study are three highly experienced air 
photo interpreters. 

Dennis Jaques 

Dennis Jaques, president of Ecosat Geo¬ 
botanical Surveys, Inc, has conducted field 
ecological research and remote sensing work 
throughout North America and the world 
since 1966. He also worked as a biologist/ 
remote sensing consultant for EarthSat 
Corp., of Berkeley, and as a professor of en¬ 
vironmental science at the University of Cal¬ 
gary, Alberta, Canada. He has specialized in 
air photo interpretation since 1972. While 
employed with EarthSat Corp, Jaques inter¬ 
preted air photos of the Owens Valley for 
LADWP. 

Dr. Robert N. Colwell 

Dr. Robert N. Colwell trained with the 
U.S. Navy in photo interpretation in 1942. 
He conducted mapping on Guadalcanal in 
1942-43, and, as Chief of Photo Intelligence, 
conducted mapping for the planning and 
execution of the Okinawa Campaign. He be¬ 
came director of the U.S. Naval Training in 
Photo Interpretation and Photogrammetry in 
1945. He was a professor at U.C. Berkeley 
for 36 years, and he served two years in the 
Korean War as Director, U.S. Navy Photo 
Interpretation/Photogrammetry Programs 
and also for Project SANDS during the Viet¬ 
nam War. He has served as National Direc¬ 
tor, Naval Reserve Intelligence Program, 
training officers in photo interpretation. 

Dr. Charles E. Poulton 

Dr. Charles E. Poulton served nine years 
with the U.S. Forest Service as a research 
and resource manager from 1948-1956. He 
was a professor of range ecology and man¬ 
agement at Oregon State University for 26 
years, and also served as the department 
head. For two years, Poulton was Director of 
Rangeland and Ecology Programs for Earth¬ 
Sat Corp. He worked in Rome, Italy, with 
the United Nations, as Director of Rangeland 
and Pastures Program for the Food and Agri¬ 
cultural Organization. He also served three 
years as Senior Training Officer for the 
NASA-Ames Research Center’s Western 
Regional Remote Sensing Training Program. 



Cut and treat — Cutting saltcedar then spraying herbicide on the 
stumps has proven an effective means of controlling the weed. 

Photo by Leah Kirk 


Saltcedar crew forges south 

Using saws and herbicides, Inyo County’s saltcedar 
control crew continues to work south down the Owens Val¬ 
ley, eradicating saltcedar plants in a program based on the 
principles of wildfire management. 

Brian Cashore, manager of the saltcedar control pro¬ 
gram and crew leader, said the “biological wildfire” of salt¬ 
cedar — an invasive weed in the Owens Valley — is best 
controlled by a combined program of prevention, detection, 
and containment. 

“The idea is to contain the spread of weeds at the edges 
and work inwards toward the denser populations,” Cashore 
said. “So the focus is on the outlying populations that can be 
contained.” 

Saltcedar grows most densely in the lower Owens River 
channel just below the Los Angeles Aqueduct intake, and in 
the area from Blackrock Fish Hatchery down the central 
portion of the valley, west of the Owens River, to Billy 
Lake. Saltcedar moved into the channel after the river was 
diverted by Los Angeles into its aqueduct. And, saltcedar 
moved into the Blackrock-south stretch following water 
spreading on the valley floor by Los Angeles during espe¬ 
cially wet winters in the late 1960s. 

Because the core area of saltcedar is within the lower 
Owens River, Cashore said a $1 million portion of a $3 mil¬ 
lion grant to rewater the lower Owens River has been allot¬ 
ted specifically for the saltcedar program. 

The saltcedar field work began in the winter of 1997- 
1998, when ICWD employees Cashore and Rick Puskar cut 
and treated outlying plants at Hogback Creek. They also 
worked with 15 inmates from the California Department of 
Forestry at Farmers Pond, Calvert Pond and Oak Creek. 
Then, three seasonal employees joined the team — Bruce 
Klein, Chuck Spresser and Bryan Taylor — and in Septem¬ 
ber 1998 they continued with the containment approach. 

“We skipped Tinemaha itself, because to focus on that 
area at this time would result in outlying plants continuing 
to spread their seeds further,” Cashore said. “But the area 
from Tinemaha down to the aqueduct intake has been to¬ 
tally cleared of saltcedar.” 

The work consists of manually cutting the trees with 
chainsaws or loppers and immediately treating the cut 
stumps with an environmentally safe heibicide. 

“After the season, Rick and I will be doing the follow¬ 
up, cutting and respraying,” Cashore said. “There can be 
quite a bit of resprouting, and follow-up work is essential. 
You have to monitor the previous season’s work.” 
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Town water system transfers 
offer new opportunity 


■ Historical perspective: how 
Inyo, IA, and valley towns 
got to the point of transfers 

When the Inyo County/Los Angeles long-term water 
agreement went into effect one year ago, it set in motion a 
five-year process to transfer ownership of the town water 
systems in Lone Pine, Independence, Big Pine and Laws to 
local entities or the county. 

During this five-year period, the county or a local pub¬ 
lic entity must assume responsibility for the operation and 
maintenance of and billing for, the systems. 

This process is the latest chapter in a long story. Origi¬ 
nally, each town water system was locally owned and con¬ 
trolled. However, over a period of some 40 years, all of the 
systems were voluntarily transferred to the City of Los 
Angeles. When Los Angeles announced its intent to install 
water meters and to significantly increase water rates in the 
mid-1970s, the county unsuccessfully attempted to block the 
move. Later, the county succeeded in negotiating lower 
water rates for the four communities. 

Returning each town water system to local ownership 
and having LADWP supply free water to the systems pro¬ 
vides each community the opportunity for the lowest possi¬ 
ble water rates. What follows is an outline of the history of 
the four Owens Valley water systems. 


LA acquires water systems 

During a period from 1934 to 1972, the City of Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power (LADWP) pur¬ 
chased the water systems in the towns of Lone Pine, Inde¬ 
pendence, Big Pine and Laws. Community service districts 
or water companies that had operated the systems requested 
LADWP purchase the systems. All four water systems were 
voluntarily sold to LADWP by each community operator. 

Flat water rates 

Until the 1970s, there were no water meters on com¬ 
mercial or residential customers, and a flat water rate was 
charged regardless of the amount of water used. 

Installation of non-residential water meters 

Between December 1973 and August 1974, LADWP 
initiated a trial water metering program on selected non-res¬ 
idential customers in Lone Pine, Independence and Big 
Pine. Water meters were installed on the service connections 
of 26 non-residential customers during this period. After 
one year of the trial, the metering program was expanded to 
cover the installation of water meters on the service connec¬ 
tions of all remaining non-residential customers in the four 
towns. Despite the installation of water meters, water rates 
continued to be based on a flat, unmetered rate. 

Water metering, metered billing, Inyo reaction 

In the spring of 1975, LADWP announced its intent to 

See Town water, page 3 



Seth Muniz, of Lone Pine, gets a boost from grandfather Manuel 
Muniz to cool off a warm day at the park in Lone Pine. Town 
water systems supply commercial, residential, and municipal 
uses such as this drinking fountain. 


LADWP proposes Owens Lake groundwater pumping 


Last spring, the Los Angeles Depart¬ 
ment of Water and Power (LADWP) 
announced its desire to develop a groundwa¬ 
ter supply from Owens Lake. LADWP 
would use the groundwater to implement 
dust abatement measures on the lake, or to 
further research of existing or alternative 
dust control approaches within the confines 
of the lake bed. Recently, LADWP informed 
Inyo County of its desire to initiate interim 
pumping as early as the fall of 1999. The 
interim pumping would be from existing 
wells or from new wells constructed in the 
vicinity of existing wells. In the long run, 
LADWP’s desire is to pump as much 
groundwater as possible from under Owens 
Lake for dust abatement on the lake bed. 

The Great Basin Unified Air Pollution 
Control District (APCD) has ordered 
LADWP to control dust on Owens Lake. 
Although the APCD’s order requires the use 
of water, the order did not specify the source 
of the water. LADWP would like to use as 
much non-potable groundwater from under 
the lake as possible to supply the dust abate¬ 
ment measures. Under the provisions of the 
Inyo County/Los'Angeles long-term water 


agreement, any groundwater pumping by 
LADWP within Inyo County (including 
from Owens Lake) is to be managed as pro¬ 
vided in the agreement. These provisions 
apply to both the interim and long-term 
pumping proposed by LADWP. 

To evaluate the amount of groundwater 
from under the lake, if any, that may be 
extracted and managed in accordance with 
the agreement, on June 4 the Inyo 
County/Los Angeles Standing Committee 
agreed to conduct cooperative studies of the 
lake’s hydrology and environment. The 
Technical Group will develop and conduct 
the cooperative studies with the assistance of 
consultants. The Technical Group will man¬ 
age the studies; however, the consultants 
will work under contract with the county, 
and LADWP will pay to the county all costs 
of conducting the studies. 

The studies will assist the Standing 
Committee and Technical Group in manag¬ 
ing any groundwater pumping so as to avoid 
potential adverse environmental conse¬ 
quences. Thus, the studies will fully evaluate 
and quantify all potential environmental 
consequences of both LADWP’s proposed 


interim and long-term groundwater pumping 
from Owens Lake including the potential 
for: 1) groundwater mining; 2) water quality 
and quantity impacts on current and future 
groundwater extractors in the vicinity of the 
lake; 3) impacts on wetlands, springs, and 
riparian habitat on the lake bed and in the 
vicinity of the lake; 4) subsidence; and 5) 
impacts on the Lower Owens River and its 
delta on the north shore of the lake. 

The studies will not address how any 
groundwater pumped from the lake will be 
used in the dust-control measures on the lake 


bed. The county will not be involved in that 
decision. APCD, LADWP, and other agen¬ 
cies have that responsibility. The county’s 
role will be limited to ensuring that any 
groundwater pumping from Owens Lake by 
LADWP is conducted in accordance with 
the environmental protection provisions of 
the long-term water agreement. 

The Standing Committee agreed that all 
potentially affected parties (especially the 
APCD and the State Lands Commission) 
will have the opportunity to provide input 


See Owens Lake, page 2 
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Potential Olancha project under county scrutiny 


A primer on Western Water 

Western Water acquires, develops and markets wholesale water supplies to cities and 
water districts throughout the western United States. Its assets total about $40 million, 
according to the company’s 1997 annual report. That report states that it acquires water rights 
through direct purchase of the water or through land acquisition, such as could happen with 
its Inyo County projects. Its water development involves obtaining regulatory approvals and, 
in some cases, constructing facilities to produce or transport water to a buyer. Its marketing 
arm sells or leases water to agencies in growing population areas, focusing on Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, the Sacramento Delta region, and Denver, Colo. 

As an example, Western Water has a 10-year contract to buy surplus water from Elsinore 
Valley Municipal Water District and deliver the water via the Santa Ana River to the ground- 
water recharge basins of Orange County. There, the Santa Margarita Water District has con¬ 
tracted with Western Water to purchase the water for its burgeoning population. 

Another example of Western Water’s strategy is its ongoing attempts to develop North¬ 
ern California water supplies in the Delta area to sell to its customers in Southern California. 
Western Water is pursuing purchase, transfer, storage and marketing to this end. 


■ Inyo/LA Standing 
Committee reaffirms 
pumping constraints 

Spurred by potential water export pro¬ 
jects in Olancha and Rose Valley, Inyo 
County and Los Angeles have agreed that 
Los Angeles will not purchase or acquire 
water from sellers within Inyo County unless 
a critical condition is met: the water seller 
must first reach a formal agreement with the 
county to manage its extractions or diver¬ 
sions “in a manner that insures the protec¬ 
tion of the county’s environment and econo¬ 
my.” 

The agreement is timely, as Western 
Water Company, of San Diego, is investi¬ 
gating groundwater supplies under ranches 
in the Olancha and Rose Valley areas of the 
county. Its proposed Olancha project 
includes purchasing about 2,1(H) acres of 
land, pumping groundwater from wells on 
those properties, and selling the groundwater 
to Los Angeles for transport via the Los 
Angeles Aqueduct. 

Psomas and Associates, Inc., a consult¬ 
ing engineering firm under contract with 
Western Water, conducted a pump test in 
March and early April at two wells in Olan¬ 
cha. Psomas pumped each well continuously 
lor 72 hours, then monitored a network of 
nearby wells over the next 72 hours to see 
how water levels recovered. The test will be 
used to evaluate the project’s potential 
impacts on private wells and vegetation and 
the potential for groundwater mining. 

County consultants reviewed and 
approved the pump test procedure before the 
lest began and arc assisting the county in 


evaluating the results. Western Water paid 
$30,000 to the county to cover the costs of 
the preliminary work by the county’s consul¬ 
tants. 

Greg James, director of the Inyo County 
Water Department, said that if any pumping 
project is to proceed it first must be shown 
that the project will not harm the county’s 
environment or its economy, and that it will 
not result in groundwater mining. James also 
said that the company will have to pay 100 
percent of the county’s costs to evaluate the 
project and prepare an environmental impact 
report. And finally, the ultimate fate of the 
project will be up to the Inyo County Board 
of Supervisors. 

According to James, Western Water has 
agreed to plan and manage any Olancha or 
Rose Valley project consistent with the goals 
of the Inyo/Los Angeles long-term water 
agreement. Accordingly, the project will 
have to protect groundwater-dependent veg¬ 
etation, springs, seeps and wetlands, threat¬ 
ened and endangered species, and private 
wells. It will have to avoid abandonment of 
agriculture, blowing dust, and loss of exist¬ 
ing trees and housing. It will have to miti¬ 
gate any significant adverse environmental 
impacts it may create. And it will have to 
cover all county costs to evaluate and man¬ 
age the project. 

James said Western Water and Inyo 
County arc currently developing an agree¬ 
ment (or “MOU”) that will commit Western 
Water to pay all additional costs for the 
county’s evaluation of the hydrological, 
environmental, and economic impacts of the 
proposed Olancha project. James stressed 
that such an agreement by itself will not 
allow the project to proceed. The project will 
only proceed if a subsequent agreement is 


approved by the county Board of Supervi¬ 
sors following the completion of all neces¬ 
sary evaluations. This agreement will con¬ 
tain enforceable commitments to manage the 
project to protect the county’s environment 
and economy. 

The pump test 

County consultants Andy Zdon and Bill 
Hutchinson have pored over a two-inch- 
thick draft report of data from the Olancha 
pump test. Zdon, of TEAM Engineering in 
Bishop, said they returned several pages of 
comments to Psomas and Associates in 
response to the report. 

“This aquifer testing and report will 
become the foundation for development of 
groundwater modeling and analysis of 
potential impacts,” Zdon said. “That’s why it 
is so important that this data and analysis are 
accurate.” 

Zdon added, however, that it is “too 
early to talk about impacts” the project may 


cause. This must await the completion of 
additional evaluation. 

An inventory of plants and animals 
prior to the Olancha pump test, revealed no 
sensitive habitats or threatened or endan¬ 
gered species that would be affected by the 
pump test. Mark Bagley, a consulting biolo¬ 
gist in Bishop, performed the survey for Pso¬ 
mas and Associates in March. 

Bagley did caution, however, that fur¬ 
ther biological surveys would be needed 
should the project proceed beyond the 
pump-test phase. In particular, he noted the 
need to map groundwater-dependent vegeta¬ 
tion and known populations of sensitive 
species. These include several plant species 
that could be affected by either surface dis¬ 
turbance or groundwater pumping. In addi¬ 
tion, some sensitive animal species that 
might depend on springs, wet meadows and 
marshes near the wells could be affected if 
pumping impacts those habitats. 


County now regulates 
all Valley water exports 

An agreement of the Inyo County/Los Angeles Stand¬ 
ing Committee last January closed the last loophole in the 
county’s protective net over water exports from the Owens 
Valley. With the adoption of the Standing Committee’s poli¬ 
cy, Inyo County now has the authority to regulate all water 
exports from the Owens Valley. 

Prior to last January, the City of Los Angeles had 
agreed it could not export water from the Owens Valley 
without complying with the environmental protections built 
into the lnyo/LA long-term water agreement. Similarly, if 
someone wanted to use the Los Angeles Aqueduct to trans¬ 
fer water to a party other than the City of Los Angeles, the 
transfer would require a conditional use permit from the 
county pursuant to County Ordinance No. 901. Under that 
ordinance, the county is prohibited from issuing a condi¬ 
tional use permit unless it has first found that the water 
transfer will not unreasonably affect the county’s environ¬ 
ment or economy. Also, by county ordinance anyone wish¬ 
ing to establish a water-bottling plant or to export water by 
truck would have to obtain a conditional use permit. 

The Standing Committee’s interim policy provides that 
the City of Los Angles will not purchase any water diverted 
or extracted from Inyo County by a third party unless the 
county is satisfied that the purchase will not adversely affect 
its environment or economy. It is an interim policy because 
the Technical Group must consider revisions before a per¬ 
manent policy can be adopted. Two voles are required to 
rescind the policy. Inyo County possesses one of the votes, 
so the policy cannot be changed without county approval. 


Hydrologist uses water 
history to plot future 

Keeping track of underground water in the Owens Valley 
is an essential role of the Inyo County Water Department. 

That deceptively simple-sounding job falls in part on hydrolo¬ 
gist Bob Harrington, who is working with ICWD Hydrologist 
Randy Jackson. Harrington is under contract with ICWD. 

Harrington, new to ICWD this year, brings his expertise to 
bear on a critical question: What are the effects of groundwa¬ 
ter pumping on shallow aquifers in the Owens Valley? 

The bulk of Harrington’s work involves a statistical analy¬ 
sis of historic water levels in some 400 shallow monitoring 
wells throughout the valley. Harrington calls it a simple model 
but, based on data going back to 1970, it’s powerful. 

“With this long time scale and large spatial scale, it gives 
us insight into how pumping affects shallow aquifers,” Har¬ 
rington said. “Our challenge is to predict the depth of the 
water table, based on precipitation, runoff, and pumping.” 

The outcome of his work will influence how groundwater 
pumping is managed in the future. Further, his results can be 
combined with parallel ICWD efforts — monitoring of valley 
vegetation and soil moisture. 

Harrington is no stranger to the Owens Valley. He first 
lived here from 1977-85, working at what was then Wheeler 
and Wilson’s outdoor sports shop. He moved away to further 
his education: a B.S. in geophysics and an M.A. in hydrology 
and hydrogeology, both from the University of Nevada Reno; 
and a Ph.D. in hydrology with an emphasis on snowmelt 
runoff from the University of Arizona. With his education and 
his love of outdoor recreation, Harrington is in his element 
studying the hidden waters of Owens Valley. 


Owens Lake, from page 1 - 

into the design of a study work plan. The APCD and the 
State Lands Commission will have the opportunity to par¬ 
ticipate in the studies, and affected parties and the public 
will be informed as to the progress and results of the stud¬ 
ies. The Standing Committee also agreed that the approval 
of a study work plan and the subsequent adoption of 
groundwater management by the Technical Group and the 
Standing Committee will be a public process. 

Affected parties include the APCD, the California 
State Lands Commission, the California Air Resources 
Board, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, the 
Lahontan Regional Water Quality Control Board, the Cali¬ 
fornia Department of Fish and Game, the China Lake Naval 
Air Station, the U.S. Forest Service, the U.S. Bureau of 
Land Management, the Owens Valley Indian Water Com¬ 
mission, the Keeler Community Services District, the Crys¬ 
tal Geyser water bottling plant, and any potentially affected 
users of groundwater, among others. 

Based upon responses to a “Request for Proposals,” 
and interviews with several firms, the county and LADWP 
selected the firm of Camp Dresser & McKee, Inc. (CDM) 
to assist in developing a study work plan and evaluating 
LADWP’s proposed interim pumping. Once a final contract 
with CDM is awarded, the firm will meet with all affected 
parties and the public to hear concerns over the proposed 
groundwater pumping. The firm will also gather and ana¬ 
lyze all existing data regarding the lake. Based on this 
information, the firm will recommend additional studies 
and other work necessary to evaluate the LADWP proposal. 
CDM should begin work in the near future. 
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Town water history, from page 1 - 

seek a general water rate increase for the 
Owens Valley towns. The proposal called for 
the installation of water meters on all resi¬ 
dential customers and a special rate schedule 
during the period of the installation of 
meters. 

On June 17, 1975, the Inyo County 
Board of Supervisors passed a resolution 
opposing the imposition of the water rate 
hike because of the lack of public involve¬ 
ment in the setting of the rates, and because 
of the adverse economic impacts of metered 
rates on low- or fixed-income customers. 

On September 18, 1975, the LADWP 
board temporarily excluded the Owens Val¬ 
ley from the rate hike imposed on customers 
within the City of Los Angeles. However, 
despite the exemption, the LADWP took 
action that would subsequently require the 
imposition of water rates in the Owens Val¬ 
ley equal to those charged in LA. 

Metered billing of commercial customers 

In 1976, LADWP announced its inten¬ 
tion to commence metered billing of com¬ 
mercial water customers in the four Owens 
Valley towns. Water rates subsequently were 
increased from flat rates to those charged 
within the City. 

Water meters on all residences, county 
attempt to block, and metered residential 
billing 

In February, 1978, LADWP announced 
that it would install water meters on all resi¬ 
dential customer service connections and 
commence metered residential billing within 
one year. 

Following LADWP’s announcement, 
the county commenced litigation in Fresno 
County Superior Court seeking to block the 
rate increase. When the Superior Court 
denied the requested injunction, the county 
filed a complaint with the California Public 
Utilities Commission (PUC). In its com¬ 
plaint to the PUC, the county pressed for 
regulation of LADWP’s monopoly position 
since Owens Valley customers were at the 
mercy of LA City Council members over 
which valley customers had no voice as vot¬ 
ers or taxpayers. 

The PUC dismissed the county’s com¬ 
plaint. The county then appealed to the Cali¬ 
fornia Supreme Court. In 1980, the state’s 
highest court ruled that despite the fact that 
it was sympathetic to the plight of the cus¬ 
tomers in the Owens Valley, the PUC was 
without legislative authority to regulate 
LADWP. 

The county also commenced litigation 
in the Inyo County Superior Court, seeking 
an order requiring LADWP to comply with 
the California Environmental Quality Act 
prior to deciding to install residential meters 
and to impose residential metered rates. The 
court found LADWP actions exempt from 
compliance with the environmental laws. 

In the absence of court-imposed restric¬ 
tions, LADWP subsequently installed meters 
on all Owens Valley residential customers 
and commenced metered residential billing 
with rates equal to those within the City of 
Los Angeles. 

Negotiation of lower water rates 

Frustrated in its attempt to obtain court 
protections for Owens Valley town water 
customers, the county opened negotiations 
with LADWP seeking an agreement to lower 


town water rates. In 1984, as part of an inter¬ 
im agreement over LADWP’s groundwater 
pumping in the Owens Valley, it was agreed 
that residential and non-residential water 
rates would be reduced to one-half of the 
rates in effect in August, 1983. 

County leases town water systems 

In order to comply with laws in the City 
of Los Angeles which require LADWP to 
charge water customers located outside the 
boundaries of the city, the county leased the 
Lone Pine, Independence and Laws water 
systems from LA as part of the interim set¬ 
tlement agreement. (Prior to the interim set¬ 
tlement agreement, the Big Pine Community 
Services District leased the Big Pine water 
system from LADWP.) 

As the lessee of the systems, the county, 
by ordinance, set the water rates at the 
agreed level of one-half the rates in effect in 
August, 1983. As part of the agreement, the 
county contracted with LADWP to operate 
the three water systems in exchange for 
receipt of all revenue from the reduced rates. 
(The Big Pine CSD continued to lease and 
operate the Big Pine water system. Under 
the interim agreement, it has received 
$25,000 a year from LADWP.) 

LA balks at continued operation at 
reduced rates 

During the late 1980s and early 1990 
when the county and LADWP were in nego¬ 
tiation on what became the Long Term 
Water Agreement, the county sought to have 
LADWP agree to permanently operate the 
town water systems at the reduced rate as a 
mitigation measure for environmental 
impacts caused by LADWP’s water opera¬ 
tions in the valley. Los Angeles steadfastly 
refused to do this, and countered that unless 
the town systems were transferred to the 
county or to local ownership, LADWP 
would hike the previously frozen water rates 
several fold to the much higher rates then in 
effect in the City of Los Angeles. 

Long-term agreement provides for 
systems transfer 

Given LADWP’s adamancy that owner¬ 
ship of the town water systems either be 
transferred to local control or water rates 
would skyrocket, the county negotiated a 
compromise. Under the terms of the long¬ 
term agreement, the county, or a local public 
entity, will assume ownership of the water 
systems by June 2002. After the transfer of 
ownership of the water systems, LADWP 
will continue to bear all costs of operating 
and maintaining the wells that supply water 
to each system. 

In addition, LADWP must provide 
water, up to specified amounts, at no cost to 
each system (including Big Pine). Use of 
water in excess of the specified amount 
requires payment to LADWP of its incre¬ 
mental costs of operating the wells and 
reservoirs to supply the excess water. Under 
the long-term agreement, the Big Pine CSD 
will receive the same benefits and opportuni¬ 
ties as the other water systems. 

Upgrade of water systems 

During the period prior to the transfer of 
ownership of the water systems, the county 
and LADWP will select an impartial engi¬ 
neering firm to inspect each system (includ¬ 
ing Big Pine) for compliance with all applic¬ 
able requirements. The costs of the 
inspections will be funded by LADWP. 


LADWP is required to make any repairs or 
alterations necessary to bring each system 
into compliance with the applicable require¬ 
ments. 

LADWP and the county are in the 
process of developing a contract with Boyle 
Engineering to conduct the evaluation. It is 
anticipated that the evaluation will be com¬ 
pleted by next winter. The results of the 
evaluation will be presented to the public by 
the engineering firm at that time. 

Also, during the period prior to the 
transfer of ownership, the Lone Pine reser¬ 
voir will be replaced by LADWP with a new 
reservoir with a 500,000-gallon capacity. 
LADWP will upgrade the Independence 
reservoir to meet seismic requirements or, 
alternatively, LADWP shall be responsible 
to repair any damage to the reservoir caused 
by an earthquake for a 15-year period. 

Operation prior to transfer 

Effective June 1997, when the long-term 
agreement was entered as a court order, the 
county or another public entity or entities 
have the responsibility for setting water rates 
and operating and maintaining each of the 
water systems. During this period, LADWP 
will operate the wells, pumps, chlorination 
equipment, and reservoirs and provide free 
water to each system up to specified limits. 

The lease and operations agreement 
signed as part of the interim settlement 
agreement in 1984 has remained in effect to 
this time. Consequently, since June 1997, the 
county has continued to lease the three water 
systems and LADWP has continued to oper¬ 
ate the three systems. 

LADWP seeks increase in compensation 
for operating the systems 

On April 6, 1998, LADWP informed 
the county that it was no longer willing to 
operate and maintain the three systems in 
return for the receipts of the revenue from 
the frozen water rates. Instead, effective July 
1, 1998, if LADWP is to continue to be 
responsible for the operation and mainte¬ 
nance of the three water systems, LADWP 
wants to be compensated for its cost. Given 
the costs quoted by LADWP in its April 6 
letter to the county, water rates in the three 
towns would have to be increased two-to- 
three fold to recover the increased costs. 

On June 4, 1998, the Inyo County/Los 
Angeles Standing Committee agreed that no 
retroactive payment need be made to 
LADWP for its costs of operating and main¬ 
taining the systems since June 1997, and that 
no increase in compensation would occur 
until Sept. 1, 1998. If LADWP continues to 
be responsible for the operation and mainte¬ 
nance of any town water system after that 
date, the county will then reimburse 
LADWP for its actual costs of such work. 

County seeks less expensive alternatives 

On May 12, 1998, the Inyo County 
Board of Supervisors released a “Request for 
Proposals” seeking proposals from qualified 
organizations or individuals to assume oper¬ 
ation and maintenance of the water systems 
in Lone Pine, Independence and Laws. Two 
proposals have been received for operation 
and maintenance of each system. The county 
hopes to contract for operation and mainte¬ 
nance of each system as early as this sum¬ 
mer, and at a cost less than LADWP’s cost. 

Water rates prior to transfer 

The county is making every effort to 


keep water rates in the three valley towns as 
low as possible. The county will select the 
qualified entity or individual to operate and 
maintain each of the three systems at the 
lowest cost. Water rates will be set based 
upon the cost of the contract for the opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of each system, less 
the costs of the wells, pumps, chlorination 
equipment and reservoirs, which will remain 
LADWP’s responsibility. 

Water rates following transfer 

Once each system has been repaired 
and/or upgraded, and following the transfer 
of the system to the county or to another 
public entity, water rates will be set by the 
Board of Supervisors, or by the public entity 
that owns the system. Because each system 
should be in good condition at the time of 
the transfer of ownership, and because 
LADWP will be obligated to provide water 
to the system at no cost (up to specified lim¬ 
its), relatively low water rates should be able 
to be maintained. 

What entity will be in charge? 

Following the entry of the long-term 
agreement as a court order last June, the 
county established advisory committees in 
each town. One of the responsibilities of the 
advisory committees is to recommend 
whether a local public entity should be 
responsible for the water systems. The town 
of Independence committee has recommend¬ 
ed that a community services district assume 
this responsibility. The Lone Pine committee 
and the Laws subcommittee of the Bishop 
committee have yet to make recommenda¬ 
tions. 


Water Reporter 

Produced by the Inyo County Water 
Department (ICWD), Bishop, Califor¬ 
nia, and distributed in local newspa¬ 
pers and by mail. 

The ICWD was formed in 1980. Its 
mission is to monitor the Owens 
Valley environment, manage and 
protect the valley’s water resources, 
conduct research, and educate the 
public on Inyo County water issues. 

The purpose of this newsletter is to 
provide information on ICWD activi¬ 
ties and Owens Valley water issues, 
and on other Inyo County and 
Eastern Sierra water issues. 

Department Director: Greg James 

If you have comments on the 
newsletter or would like to be put 
on the mailing list, write: 

Inyo County Water Department, 
163 May Street, Bishop, CA 93514. 

Or call: (760) 872-1168 
http://www.sdsc.cdu/Inyo/inyohpg.htm 
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Judge rules in Bishop Cone 
pumping litigation 


Lewis gets money for Lower Owens , 
eliminates county debt for project 

Congressman Jerry Lewis recently secured $3.5 million for the Lower Owens River 
Project (LORP). These funds, together with $550,000 Lewis obtained during the past two 
years, eliminate Inyo County’s financial commitment for the LORP. 

The Inyo County/Los Angeles long-term water agreement requires the county to reim¬ 
burse Los Angeles for one-half of the cost of planning and implementing the LORP, up to 
$3.75 million. Any outside funding the county obtains for the LORP will be applied to the 
county’s share of the project cost, reducing its financial obligation. If the county were 
unable to secure outside funding, it would reimburse Los Angeles through annual payments 
of $300,000, beginning once the project is fully implemented. 

Lewis, chairman of the House VA-HUD Appropriations Subcommittee, included the 
$3.5 million in legislation he authored providing funding through the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, and other federal agen¬ 
cies. The measure passed the subcommittee on June 18. It is expected to move through Con- . 
gress this summer and to reach President Clinton’s desk in August or September for final 
approval. 

The LORP, a joint effort of Inyo County and the Los Angles Department of Water and 
Power, would restore a permanent flow to approximately 60 miles of the Owens River 
immediately below the point where it was diverted to the Los Angeles Aqueduct in 1912. 

The project includes a permanent water supply for several off-river lakes and two waterfowl 
and shorebird habitat areas. Water releases to the Lower Owens River are expected to begin 
in mid-2003. Supplies to the habitat areas could start as early as the year 2000. 

Standing Committee acts on LA/Inyo 
studies, pumping plan, LORP funds 


An Inyo County Superior Court judge 
has found the City of Los Angeles and its 
Department of Water and Power not guilty of 
contempt of court in a year-old case concern¬ 
ing the Hillside Decree. 

In 1997, local resident Stan Matlick filed 
a lawsuit, asking the court to find the City of 
Los Angeles in contempt for violating terms 
of the Hillside Decree. The Hillside Decree, a 
1940 court judgment, prohibits LADWP from 
pumping groundwater for export from the 
Bishop Cone, an area from west of Bishop to 
near Keough’s. 

The Hillside Decree arose out of litiga¬ 
tion between property owners in the Bishop 
area and Los Angeles in the drought years of 
the 1920s and 1930s. The residents sought 
monetary damage from Los Angeles because 
the city’s groundwater pumping caused local 
pastures to dry up. The state Supreme Court 
ordered Los Angeles to pay damages, but 
instead Los Angeles entered into a settlement 
agreement, the Hillside Decree. Under that 
stipulated judgment, Los Angeles is prohibit¬ 
ed from pumping groundwater for export 
from the Bishop Cone. 

In his decision, filed May 4, Judge 
Robert Young, who is sitting in the local 
court by assignment, found the Hillside 
Decree ambiguous, especially in terms of 
what facts or circumstances would violate the 
decree. However, in Young’s words, the court 
cannot "...say beyond a reasonable doubt that 
respondent Department of Water and Power 
is in contempt of the 1940 Hillside Decree." 

The court found that "...the Hillside 
Decree docs not restrict the...right to trans¬ 
port ground water from an area of the Bishop 
Cone to another area thercof-so long as the 
pumped water is used beneficially on the 
Bishop Cone." However, the court noted that 
its conclusion is based on the contempt pro¬ 
ceeding under consideration, which must be 
adjudicated as a quasi-criminal affair. If the 
case were instead a civil case seeking 
declaratory relief, the court said that it would 
likely interpret the decree to "limit the distri¬ 
bution of any pumped waters within the Bish¬ 
op Cone to the areas immediately over-lying 
the aquifers from which the waters are 
pumped..." and then only if "irretrievably 
necessary" for beneficial uses. 

Judge Young’s decision slated that 
LADWP said that some of its irrigated Bish¬ 
op Cone lands lie "upstream" from existing 
wells, and LADWP might sink new wells at 
higher elevations, and use the groundwater to 
irrigate the upper lands while exporting the 
surface water previously used for irrigation to 
Los Angeles. 

The court said the Hillside Decree 
"clearly proscribes (this practice). Ground 
water is to be retained and used within the 
Bishop Cone for the benefit of the underlying 
lands within the Cone. Trade-offs and substi¬ 
tutes of surface water are not permitted." 

With regard to potential new LADWP wells 
on the Bishop Cone, — the court concluded 
"Therefore, we would discourage the Depart¬ 
ment of Water and Power, without further 
clarification or amendment of the Hillside 
Decree, from sinking new wells in the upper 
region of the Cone." 

Glenn Singley, LADWP’s Northern Dis¬ 


trict engineer, issued a press release in 
response to Judge Young’s ruling, stating that 
any LADWP Bishop Cone groundwater wells 
will be only used to supply water for "benefi¬ 
cial use on the Bishop Cone." 

On May 11, Los Angeles sent a letter to 
Judge Young asking for clarification of two 
parts of his decision. Assistant City Attorney 
Arthur Walsh asked the court to make it clear 
that LADWP could sink new wells on the 
cone if it does not export the groundwater 
thus produced. 

"This in turn will allow the City to take 
the surface water, to which it holds unfettered 
rights, and use that water off the Bishop Cone 
for beneficial purpose," Walsh said. LADWP 
would then use water from the new wells to 
irrigate its Cone lands, replacing surface 
water now used there. 

Matlick’s attorney, Barrett Mclnerney, 
replied to Judge Young on May 13, asking for 
modification of the judgment. ..."to ensure 
that this action will not merely be the first in 
a series of sequential lawsuits... .Matlick 
encourages the Court to further clarify its 
decision...to hopefully avoid any future 
ambiguity." The reply asked for "...very pre¬ 
cise directive language identifying with 
specificity the constraints on future ground- 
water pumping activities..." The reason, 
Mclnerney continued, was that LADWP 
would sink new wells to allow export of all 
surface water traditionally used for irrigation 
on the Cone. "In what reality was this 
approach ’the status quo as it existed during 
the course of the Hillside litigation,’" he 
asked. 

Judge Young responded on June 1 with a 
three-page answer to both parties. He stated 
that "The decree allows water extracted by 
the wells to be transported anywhere on the 
cone, so long as it is for beneficial use on the 
cone. I can’t make it say anything else..." 

He reiterated his conclusion that "drilling 
of additional wells on the upper regions of 
the cone would violate the decree if, as 
(Matlick) asserts, the area is ’awash’ with 
surface water, and hence use of ground water 
is not necessary for the beneficial use of the 
lands upon the Cone. This drilling would dis¬ 
turb the status quo which the Decree sought 
to maintain. Any discontinuance of the tradi¬ 
tional use of surface water as it existed at the 
inception of the Decree...is, in my opinion, 
violative of the Decree, if the result is to 
make additional water available (for export)." 

On June 24, the city of Los Angeles 
filed an appeal of Judge Young's decision. 

Under provisions of the Inyo County/LA 
long-term water agreement, groundwater 
pumping on the Cone must be in strict adher¬ 
ence to the provisions of the Hillside Decree. 
In other words, whatever the courts say the 
Hillside Decree means, that’s what the agree¬ 
ment requires. 

Young’s decision noted that the long¬ 
term water agreement is "well and thoroughly 
thought out...which, if appropriately imple¬ 
mented, protects the interest of all parties in 
the allocation and use of ground and surface 
water...." 


r In addition to the town water systems 
and Olancha and Owens Lake groundwater 
pumping proposals reported elsewhere in this 
Water Reporter, the Inyo County/Los Angeles 
Standing Committee considered a host of 
technical reports and issues at its June 4 
meeting in Bishop. 

Owens Valley pumping plan 

The forecasted runoff from April 1, 
1998^March 31, 1999 is 152 percent of nor¬ 
mal. Inyo County and Los Angeles agreed 
that during this period LADWP groundwater 
pumping will be approximately 64,000 acre- 
feet. Given this conservative pumping rate, 
groundwater levels throughout the valley are 
expected to continue to recover during the 
year. The pumping program is in keeping 
with the Drought Recovery Policy adopted by 
the Standing Committee in 1990, which 
remains in effect. 

Most in-valley uses will receive full 
water allotments. LADWP alfalfa and 
improved pasture leases will receive the nor¬ 
mal five acre-feet per acre, while native pas¬ 
ture will receive the normal three acre-feet. 
Cooperative studies 

It has been nearly a decade since the 
Inyo County Water Department and LADWP 
developed techniques for groundwater and 
vegetation management and put them into 
practice in the Owens Valley. The Technical 
Group reported to the Standing Committee 
that there is a need to design and conduct new 
studies over the next three to five years. 
Potential study topics include: 

• the relation between vegetation change and 
fluctuating water tables; 

• improved tools and models to predict 
groundwater changes due to pumping; 

• incorporating water table depth in the man¬ 
agement of groundwater pumping; 

• the management of pumping from confined 
or deep-aquifer wells; 

• water supplies for enhancement/mitigation; 

• water management in the Laws area. 

The Standing Committee directed the 
Technical Group to identify and design rec¬ 
ommended cooperative studies and to devel¬ 


op a conservative management program that 
will control pumping while the studies are 
being conducted over a three- to five-year 
period. The Technical Group is to bring these 
proposals back to the Standing Committee for 
consideration in the fall. 

Aerial photo study and Type E vegetation 
The Standing Committee directed the 
Technical Group to manage two new projects 
as cooperative studies: an air-photo interpre¬ 
tation and the development of baseline condi¬ 
tions for irrigated pastures in the valley (this 
"Type E Vegetation" is identified in the Inyo 
County/Los Angeles long-term water agree¬ 
ment). LADWP will fund contracts for con¬ 
sultants to conduct the studies and will 
administer the air-photo study. Inyo County 
will administer the Type E vegetation study. 
Lower Owens River funding 

Through the assistance of Congressman 
Jerry Lewis, Inyo County received a 
$250,000 grant from the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for plan¬ 
ning and design of the Lower Owens River 
Project. The Standing Committee agreed that 
the grant will be used to retain the services of 
a consultant to assist in the preparation of 
environmental documentation required for 
the project. A portion of the funds could also 
be applied to additional costs as agreed by the 
Technical Group. 

Big Pine Ditch System 

The Standing Committee approved pro¬ 
cedures and guidelines for implementing the 
Big Pine Ditch System. An organization or 
entity to plan, construct, operate and maintain 
the ditch system must be in place — with 
plans and a budget — by June 15, 1999. If 
Big Pine does not meet this deadline, the 
$100,000 from LADWP for the community 
to implement the ditch system will be used 
for other community uses. The water agree¬ 
ment says that LADWP will provide 6 cubic 
feet per second of water to supply the system. 
Under the adopted guidelines and procedures, 
construction of the ditch system could begin 
in less than two years. 
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Court discharges writ; 
Inyo, LA put water 
agreement in high gear 



Darrell Deppert, of Ecosytem Sciences , snorkels to study fish habitat along the Owens River 
near Manzanar last week. The dive was part of ongoing research to determine how to create a 
healthy riparian environment. 


Lower Owens River 
restoration continues 


■ Decision ends 25 
years of litigation, 
secures environmen¬ 
tal protections 

The long-term water management agree¬ 
ment between Inyo County and Los Angeles 
is now a reality. 

After more than 25 years of litigation 
and a lot of hard work by many people — 
local citizens, interest groups, and gov¬ 
ernment agencies — it came down to a sin¬ 
gle sentence: 

“Good cause appearing therefor, the 
peremptory writ of mandate issued August 6, 
1973 is discharged. ” 

With that sentence late last spring, the 
Third District Court of Appeal in Sacramen¬ 
to ended litigation between Inyo and LA 
over the environmental effects of groundwa¬ 
ter pumping to supply Los Angeles’ second 
aqueduct. The end of environmental litiga¬ 
tion allowed the entry of the long-term water 
agreement as a binding judgment of the Inyo 
County Superior Court. The entry of the 
judgment became final on June 13. 

The court’s historic order also puts into 
effect the Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU) among Inyo, LA, two state agencies 
and two environmental groups. The MOU 
resolved the disagreement of these parties 
over the 1991 environmental impact report 
(EIR) that described the long-term agree¬ 
ment and LA’s water practices from 
1970-1990. 

The end of the litigation clears the way 
for full implementation of the long-term 
agreement (see page 2), the provisions of the 


MOU (see page 3), and the mitigation mea¬ 
sures described in the EIR (see page 3). 
These activities — delayed during the appel¬ 
late court litigation — will begin immediate¬ 
ly, according to timetables in each of those 
documents. 

The Inyo County Water Department will 
be involved in many of these activities, 
including rewatering the Owens River below 
the Los Angeles aqueduct intake, undertak¬ 
ing scientific studies and evaluations, imple¬ 
menting mitigation measures, and continu¬ 
ing to improve water management to protect 
the environment of the Owens Valley. 

The now-settled litigation first arose in 
1972, when the county sued the city over its 
groundwater pumping. In 1991, the county 
and the city approved the long-term water 
agreement and the accompanying EIR. The 
EIR was submitted to the appellate court 
along with a request that the court end the 
groundwater litigation between the parties. 
However, several entities and one individual 
expressed concerns to the court over the ade¬ 
quacy of the EIR. Over the last five years, 
the county facilitated settlement discussions 
over the EIR issues. Early in the process, a 
settlement was reached with the Owens Val¬ 
ley Indian Water Commission, which with¬ 
drew its objections to the EIR’s adequacy. 

The remaining six entities reached settle¬ 
ment— the MOU — last January. The six 
are the California Department of Fish and 
Game, the California State Lands Commis¬ 
sion, the Sierra Club, the Owens Valley 
Committee, the City of Los Angeles and 
Inyo County. The appellate court’s order, 
which became final on June 2, 1997, granted 
a motion by Inyo and LA to end the litiga¬ 
tion based upon the MOU. 


A centerpiece of environmental restora¬ 
tion efforts in Owens Valley is the rewater¬ 
ing of the Lower Owens River. Settlement of 
litigation between Inyo County and Los 
Angeles puts the Lower Owens project on a 
timetable that will begin sending water to the 
river within the next six years. The project 
will reestablish continuous flows in the 60- 
mile stretch of river from the LA Aqueduct 
intake south of Big Pine to just north of 
Owens Dry Lake. It will create healthy river 
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and wetland ecosystems and increase recre¬ 
ational uses, especially warm-water fishing. 

The Lower Owens project involves four 
key physical features: 

1) A river with continuous flows of about 
40 cubic feet per second (cfs) and seasonal 
habitat flows up to about 200 cfs; 

2) A 1,500-acre wetland just west of the 
river near Blackrock, suitable for resident 
and migratory waterfowl and native species; 

See Lower Owens, page 4 
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1997—98 pumping program 

The Inyo County/Los Angeles Technical Group has agreed to a groundwater pumping 
limit of 70,000 acre-feet for the 1997-98 runoff year (April 1997-March 1998). The Tech¬ 
nical Group will recommend this pumping amount to the Inyo County/Los Angeles Stand¬ 
ing Committee at the committee’s next meeting. 

Of the 70,000 acre-feet that DWP may pump in the Owens Valley, approximately 
56,000 acre-feet will supply three uses: 

• the Fish Springs and Blackrock fish hatcheries; 

• in-valley uses and enhancement/mitigation (E/M) projects that can only be supplied 
with pumped groundwater; and 

• irrigation needs on the Bishop Cone. 

The remaining 14,000 acre-feet of water will be pumped to supply the rest of the E/M 
projects in the valley. Water supplied to the fish hatcheries and any water pumped to replace 
water supplied to E/M projects will either supply other in-valley uses or will be exported. 
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Water agreement programs ready for action 



Inyo County and Bishop city parks and recreation facilities come in for 
substantial financial assistance because of the agreement. 


■ Focus on environ¬ 
mental protections, 
financial assistance 

The long-term water agreement guides 
much of the environmental protection, 
restoration and mitigation both planned and 
under way in the Owens Valley. Approved 
by Inyo County and Los Angeles in 1991 as 
the ‘Long Term Groundwater Management 
Plan tor Owens Valley and Inyo County,” it 
describes broad goals and specific programs, 
and is not limited to groundwater manage¬ 
ment. Settlement of litigation between the 
county and the city clears the way for all 
provisions of the agreement to go into effect. 

The overriding goal of the agreement is 
environmental protection. Scientific water 
management in the Owens Valley is 
designed to achieve this goal by protecting 
groundwater-dependent vegetation and rare 
and endangered species. Monitoring and 
management of vegetation, groundwater 
levels, soil water and groundwater pumping 
are at the heart of this effort. The Inyo Coun¬ 
ty Water Department’s technical staff inde¬ 
pendently — and jointly with DWP — con¬ 
ducts this monitoring program. Inyo and LA 
use this information to adaptively manage 
DWP’s pumping 
and other water 
operations in the 
valley , what scien¬ 
tists see in the field 
determines evolv¬ 
ing management 
strategies, based 
upon the goals of 
the agreement. 

The long-term 
water agreement 
contains another 
key component of 
environmental pro¬ 
tection: mitigation. 

If adverse environ¬ 
mental impacts are 
projected in an area 
due to pumping, 
pumps will be 
turned off in that 
area to prevent 
damage. If a signif¬ 
icant impact oc¬ 
curs, within 12 
months DWP must 
begin a mitigation 
plan for the site, 
developed with the 
county. 

While Inyo and 
LA have been fol¬ 
lowing these practices since 1989, the settle¬ 
ment of the litigation now puts other aspects 
of the agreement into effect. These include: 

Saltcedar control 

DWP will provide $750,000 to Inyo for 
an initial three-year saltcedar control effort 
(1997-1999) and $50,000 per year to contin¬ 
ue the program thereafter. Since 1994, water 
department staff have tested methods to halt 
the spread of saltcedar (Tamarix ramosissi- 


ma). A mix of cutting and herbicide spraying 
has kept saltcedar in check at several Owens 
Valley sites and taught the staff much about 
the control of this tenacious weed that can 
replace native vegetation. The focus of the 
expanded control effort will most likely be 
on eliminating saltcedar from environmen¬ 
tally sensitive areas, especially at springs 
and along creeks and the Owens River. The 
water department is in the process of putting 
a team together and establishing a work pro¬ 
gram to begin this fall. 

Parks 

Los Angeles will pay the county $2 mil¬ 
lion over the next 10 years to upgrade parks 
and recreational facilities and $100,000 each 
year to maintain these facilities. It will pay 
the City of Bishop more than $125,000 each 
year for parks as well. 

Haiwee Reservoir recreation plan 

Inyo and DWP will develop and imple¬ 
ment a recreation plan for the Haiwee reser¬ 
voirs. DWP opened South Haiwee for pub¬ 
lic fishing in 1993. 

New wells 

The agreement allows DWP to con¬ 
struct new wells and new recharge facilities. 
All such wells must be constructed and oper¬ 
ated according to 
the provisions of 
the agreement and 
must comply with 
the California Envi¬ 
ronmental Quality 
Act. 


Dispute resolution 

Disagreements 
between Inyo and 
DWP will be han¬ 
dled by binding 
dispute resolution. 
Inyo County Supe¬ 
rior Court, under 
expedited proce¬ 
dures, will make a 
final judgment in 
unresolved dis¬ 
putes. 

Other continu¬ 
ing programs of the 
agreement include: 

Financial 
assistance 
Inyo County 
will continue to 
receive more than 
$2 million each 
year from DWP to 
implement and enforce the agreement and to 
offset losses to the county tax base caused 
by LA’s ownership of valley land. 

Bishop Cone 

The agreement requires that groundwa¬ 
ter pumping on the Cone must adhere to the 
Hillside Decree. The agreement provides 
additional environmental protections on the 
Cone. 


Additional 
provisions 

The water 
agreement confirms 
that DWP lands 
that have been irri¬ 
gated, and other in-^ 
valley uses that 
have received DWP 
water since 1981, 
will continue to 
receive water. 

Existing enhance¬ 
ment/mitigation 
projects will also 
continue. The 
agreement prohibits 
groundwater min¬ 
ing, construction of 
additional LA 
aqueducts, and 
increases in exist¬ 
ing aqueduct capac¬ 
ity. It describes the 
Lower Owens 
River Project that 
benefits the envi¬ 
ronment and recreation. And, regardless of 
changes in LA’s other water sources, the 
agreement will not end. 

■ Local towns to see 
changes in water 
systems, land sales 

The agreement includes provisions for 
transferring the water systems of Owens Val¬ 
ley towns from DWP to local control,funding 
a ditch system for Big Pine, and releasing 
DWP land near valley communities. The 
county Board of Supervisors recently desig¬ 
nated county Special Projects Coordinator 
Brad Mettam to guide these new projects. 

“It will be up to the communities to make 
the decisions about these projects,” Mettam 
said. “My task is to help guide the process, 
set up public meetings, and help people work 
together and stay focused.” 

The county board will consider a final 
budget for Mettam’s work on Aug. 15. Prior 
to that, he will be meeting with individual 
supervisors to discuss concerns in each com¬ 
munity. 

The water agreement sets out guidelines 
for each of these important projects: 

Town water systems 

Water systems for Lone Pine, Indepen¬ 
dence and Laws will return to local control 
by 2002, after DWP upgrades each system. 
For instance, DWP must replace the Lone 
Pine reservoir and improve the Independence 
reservoir as needed. In the meantime, the 
county and each town must decide who will 
operate and maintain each system and create 
agencies to do that. Mettam will begin 
researching different ways this can be 
accomplished, including a review of the local 
operation of the Big Pine water system. 

After lease/purchases of the water sys¬ 
tems are completed five years from now, 
DWP will continue to supply free water to 
the systems (up to specified amounts) and 
maintain water supply wells and pumps. 


Big Pine ditch 

DWP will provide up to 6 cfs of water 
and up to $100,000 to a Big Pine organiza¬ 
tion to rebuild its ditch system. Construction 
must begin by June 1999. The Big Pine orga¬ 
nization may also use the money on other 
projects subject to Inyo County and DWP 
approval. 

LA-owned land 

Los Angeles will sell 75 acres of its land 
near Owens Valley towns for public and pri¬ 
vate development. Lands in addition to the 
initial 75 acres may be made available in the 
future to meet needs near valley towns and 
for parks or other public purposes. The land 
releases will be subject to the California 
Environmental Quality Act. 

The success of these three projects will 
depend on the interest and activism of com¬ 
munity residents. 

“One challenge will be for the people of 
each town to develop a vision of where they 
want their community to go, then decide 
what will help them achieve those goals,” 
Mettam said. 
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Produced by the Inyo County Water Depart¬ 
ment (ICWD), Bishop, California, and distrib¬ 
uted in local newspapers. 

The ICWD was formed in 1980. Its mission is 
to monitor the Owens Valley environment, 
manage and protect the valley's water 
resources, conduct research, and educate the 
public on Inyo County water issues. 

The purpose of this newsletter is to provide 
information on ICWD activities and Owens 
Valley water issues, and on other Inyo County 
and Eastern Sierra water issues. 

Department Director: Greg James 

If you have comments on the newsletter or 
would like to be put on the mailing list, write: 

Inyo County Water Department, 

163 May Street, Bishop, CA 93514. 

Or call: (760) 872-1168 
http://www.sdsc.edu/Inyo/inyohpg.htm 



The Inyo County Water Department will manage 
a saltcedar control program to check the spread 
of this destructive weed, especially in environ¬ 
mentally sensitive areas. 
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MOU: New environmental benefits for Owens Valley 


The Memorandum of Understanding 
calls for a number of projects and studies 
that will result in tangible environmental 
benefits in the Owens Valley. It developed 
during five years of negotiations over the 
legal adequacy of an environmental impact 
report describing the long-term agreement 
and Los Angeles’ water practices in Owens 
Valley from 1970-1990. Agreed to last Janu¬ 
ary by Inyo County, Los Angeles, the state 
Department of Fish and Game, the State 
Lands Commission, the Sierra Club, and the 
Owens Valley Committee, the MOU requires 
numerous projects, studies and financial 
arrangements, described below. 

Lower Owens River Project 

The MOU sets goals, implementation 
schedules, and water supply commitments 
for the Lower Owens River Project. By 
2003, DWP will begin releasing permanent 
flows to the Lower Owens River and will 
establish and maintain lakes and wetlands in 
Southern Owens Valley. (See story, page 1.) 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo habitat 

By 2000, consultants for Inyo and DWP 


will evaluate Yellow-billed Cuckoo habitat 
at Hogback and Baker creeks. The consul¬ 
tants will develop habitat enhancement 
plans, if warranted, with input from the 
lessees for the areas and the parties to the 
MOU. Resulting projects will begin as 
quickly as possible after the plans are com¬ 
pleted. 

Additional mitigation 

DWP will supply 1,600 acre-feet of 
water per year to establish and maintain on¬ 
site mitigation at Hines Spring and to 
restore, enhance, or create other wetlands in 
the valley. DWP must implement these mea¬ 
sures by 2000. 

Owens Valley management plans 

DWP will develop management plans for 
those areas of LA-owned land where there 
are problems caused by livestock grazing 
and other land uses. Priority for plan devel¬ 
opment will be given to riparian areas, irri¬ 
gated meadows, and sensitive plant and ani¬ 
mal habitats. The plans will promote 
biodiversity and a healthy ecosystem and 
will consider the enhancement of habitats for 


threatened and endangered species. Manage¬ 
ment plans will allow for the continuation of 
sustainable uses, like recreation, livestock 
grazing, agriculture and other activities The 
planning effort will be conducted in accor¬ 
dance with the California Environmental 
Quality Act and must be started by 2002. 

The plans will be completed in about 2007. 

Mitigation plans for impacts in the EIR 

By mid-1998, Inyo and DWP must com¬ 
plete mitigation plans for impacts identified 
in the 1991 EIR. The MOU establishes goals 
for revegetation with native Owens Valley 
plants. (See story, below, for details.) 

Aerial photo analysis 

Inyo and LA will retain experts in aerial 
photography interpretation to determine if 
air photos or remote sensing technology can 
be used to improve management under the 
long-term water agreement. If the consultant 
recommends cost-effective monitoring tech¬ 
niques, the recommendations will be imple¬ 
mented. The study will be completed by 
2000. 


Biological inventories 

Inyo, DWP and consultants for the two 
will inventory plants and animals at springs 
and seeps throughout the Owens Valley by 
2000. Also by 2000, the two agencies must 
develop baseline conditions for vegetation 
classified as “Type E” (supported by water 
supplied by DWP). The information gath¬ 
ered during both of these studies will be 
incorporated into the management of 
groundwater pumping under the water 
agreement. 

While Los Angeles and Inyo County are 
responsible for meeting the requirements of 
the MOU, all of the parties to the MOU will 
oversee its implementation. Meeting as an 
ad hoc “MOU Steering Committee,” these 
parties have already reviewed two draft tech¬ 
nical reports from the Lower Owens River 
Project consultants. The steering committee 
will schedule another meeting following a 
survey of river users under way this month. 


EIR mitigation plans due next year 



Settlement of the litigation between Inyo County and Los Angeles 
means the mitigation measures in the 1991 environmental impact 
report describing LA’s second aqueduct operations will now be fully 
implemented. That EIR contains mitigations for LA Department of 
Water and Power (DWP) practices from 1970-1990, including 
groundwater pumping and abandonment of agricultural lands. 

DWP has already completed some of the EIR’s mitigation mea¬ 
sures as part of previously approved enhancement/mitigation projects 
(covering about 1,600 acres). Now that the appellate court has accept¬ 
ed the EIR, Inyo and LA will begin to implement the remaining miti¬ 
gation measures described in the EIR. Those efforts will cover an 
additional total of approximately 1,500 acres. 

The EIR requires establishment of irrigated pasture and native 
plants in affected areas from north of Laws to south of Independence. 
Irrigated pasture or native plants will be established on damaged 
lands adjacent to both Independence and Big Pine (30 acres at each 
location). Native plants will be established on over 80 acres in the 
Taboose Creek/Blackrock area, on over 60 acres south of Mazourka 
Canyon Road near Independence, two acres at Hines Spring, 120 
acres south and east of Bishop, at least 440 acres in the Laws area, 


and 180 acres near the town of Big Pine. Final acreage at each site 
depends on ground surveys, which will delineate exact impact area 
boundaries. 

The EIR identifies an additional 640 acres in the Laws area as 
having low-density vegetation cover. Although this impact was not 
necessarily caused by DWP’s practices since 1970, Inyo and LA will 
consider these acres for mitigation. 

The Inyo County Water Department will be working with DWP 
during the fall and winter to develop mitigation plans for these reveg¬ 
etation areas. The MOU (see story, above) guides the revegetation 
effort and requires that the plans be completed by mid-1998. 

The EIR also identifies the Lower Owens River Project as a val¬ 
ley-wide mitigation 
measure, subject to a 
separate timetable. 


In 1991 , water department staff planted 
native seedlings on abandoned farm land 
near Laws (left). By this summer, significant 
growth had occurred (above). The test plot is 
showing how different techniques affect 
revegetation attempts using native Owens 
Valley plants. 


Financial terms of 
MOU, agreement 


Inyo County and City of Bishop 

will receive 

Annual pavments to: 

Amount received: 

County general fund 

$ 1.4 million 

County Water Dept 

$ 900,000 

Parks maintenance 

$ 100,000 

City of Bishop 

$ 125,000 

Saltcedar control 

$ 50,000 

Annual total 

$ 2.6 million 

Other pavments to: 

Amount received: 

Parks rehabilitation 

$ 2 million 

Saltcedar control 

$ 750,000 

Big Pine ditch system 

$ 100,000 

Total received by Inyo 
and Bishop over 18.5 

$ 49 million 

years 

* 

Inyo County will pay 

Annual pavments to: 

Amount paid: 

Lower Owens 

$300,000 

River Project 

Total county 
obligation of 
$3.75 million 
may be reduced 
by federal, state 
or private funds. 

Maximum payments 

$ 3.75 million 

Additional pavments: 

MOU professional 

Amount paid: 

services 


Sierra Club 

$ 53,000 

Owens Valley 

$ 30,000 

Committee 


Total paid by Inyo 
over 18.5 years 

$ 3.83 million 
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Lower Owens, from page 1 - 

3) A 325-acre wetland at the delta where 
the river enters Owens Dry Lake, suitable 
for waterfowl, shorebirds and other animals, 
maintained by flows of about 6-9 cfs; and 

4) Off-river lakes and ponds, maintained 
or established for recreational fishing, birds 
and other wildlife. 

The project will take some Owens River 
water that now flows into the LA Aqueduct 
and instead send it down the Lower Owens 
River, sustaining complex river and riparian 
ecosystems and recreation uses. After it has 
done this job, much of the water will be 
pumped back out of the river and into the 
LA Aqueduct from a point just north of 
Owens Dry Lake. Between six and nine cfs 
of water will be allowed to flow past the 
pumpback station to sustain the Owens Lake 
delta habitat. 

The pumpback facility is scheduled for 
construction beginning in 2001. Non-river- 
channel elements of the project are also slat¬ 
ed to begin in 2001. The base flow of 40 cfs 
and other river-channel efforts must begin 
no later than 2003. 

Behind the four project features are a 
host of scientific studies, habitat improve¬ 
ments, and recreation decisions, some of 
which are ongoing and others that are not yet 
begun. However, even before the Third Dis¬ 
trict Court of Appeals ended the litigation 
between Inyo County and Los Angeles, the 
two agencies had already laid the ground¬ 
work for the Lower Owens River Project. 

For instance, in the summer of 1993 the 
agencies — in cooperation with the state 
Department of Fish and Game — conducted 
How studies in the Lower Owens River. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of a high runoff year, the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power 
(DWP) released increasing amounts of water 
from the aqueduct into the river channel. 
Resulting data on flows, temperature, turbid¬ 
ity and stream-bed profiles will be used to 
structure the rewatering in a way that opti¬ 
mizes for the greatest number of resources. 

The consultants who conducted the 
analysis looked at the flow-study data and 
produced a series of recommendations that 
became the blueprints for the Lower Owens 
River Project. Since then, they have collect¬ 
ed additional data to fill in some information 
gaps, especially concerning the Blackrock 
wetlands portion of the project, where they 
developed contour maps to predict the extent 
of wetland habitat. 

DWP retained a respected consultant, 
Ecosytem Sciences, of Boise, Ida., with 
approval from the other parties to the MOU, 
to plan the Lower Owens River Project. 
Ecosystem Sciences analyzed the flow study 
data and recently prepared two draft techni¬ 
cal memos for the project. One, "Hydrologic 
Plan for Implementing Initial Maximum and 



Minimum River Flows," recommends strate¬ 
gies for establishing flows in the Lower 
Owens during the First three years of the pro¬ 
ject. The second report, "Initiation of 
Resource User Group/Recreation Plan— 
LORP," describes a survey about the river 
that the consultant is conducting this month. 
The technical memos are available at the 
water department and DWP offices, and on 
the water department homepage at 
http://www.sdsc.edu/Inyo/inyohpg.htm 

A draft environmental impact report 
describing the project, its potential impacts, 
and mitigation measures is due in three 
years. The draft EIR will be subject to public 
review and comment before a final EIR is 
completed a year later. 

Prior to that, Ecosytem Sciences will 
complete numerous technical reports and 
plans, the building blocks of the draft EIR. 
Four key draft plans are due by the end of 
the year, including: a management plan for 
the river-riparian ecosystem; a recreation 
plan; a wildlife and wetlands management 
plan; and a habitat conservation plan. A draft 
long-term monitoring and reporting plan is 
due in late 1998. Final versions of these 
plans and a land management plan are due 


by the end of 1998. In preparing the plans, 
the consultants will confer with the parties to 
the MOU, government agencies, ranch 
lessees, and the public. 

Another important ongoing activity is a 
study of site alternatives for the pumpback 
system. The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
will survey potential sites for the facility and 
prepare a conceptual design by late 1997. 


The bureau's work this year, and the final 
construction plans it will prepare in 1998, 
amount to about $200,000 worth of work 
paid for by a grant. That amount goes 
toward Inyo County's obligation to the pro¬ 
ject of up to $3.75 million and hints at the 
type of cooperation and grant funding that 
could significantly reduce the county's pay¬ 
ments for the project. 


Consultant interviews local citizens 

How is the Lower Owens River used today? How might it be used in the future? Are 
there any conflicts between Lower Owens user groups? What concerns exist about the 
future of the Lower Owens? 

Ecosystem Sciences is contacting numerous local groups, individuals and agencies this 
month to begin to answer those questions. The survey will be used to develop a recreation 
plan for the Lower Owens River ecosystem. It will also serve to identify and recommend 
possible changes in current use, to develop a monitoring program and mitigation plan, and 
to begin involvement in the project. 

The consultant is surveying numerous local recreation and environmental groups, civic 
and business organizations, visitors centers, tribal governments, interested individuals and 
local experts. 


A first-hand look at fish habitat 


Scientists donned snorkeling gear last 
week to try to unravel some mysteries 
about local native fish and game fish popu¬ 
lations. 

Mark Hill, of Ecosystem Sciences, said 
the underwater look at the Lower Owens 
River gave them some ideas about the habi¬ 
tat needs of bass and of native Owens pup- 
fish, Owens tui chub, and Owens speckled 
dace. This will help Hill and others identify 
ways to develop a warm-water fishery, 
emphasizing smallmouth bass, while also 
protecting the native threatened and endan¬ 
gered (T & E) fish species as new flows are 
established in the Lower Owens ecosystem. 

For now, it appears that meeting those 
two goals will require physically separating 
the bass from their native fish prey. 

“Based on what we saw throughout the 
river and ponds, the Lower Owens can 
become an incredible bass fishery,” Hill 
said. “We were surprised to see just how 
well the bass use the tule beds. It’s like a 
reef system in there, the way they follow 
deep, wide channels way back into the tules 
and under cut-banks.” 

But the mobility of the bass means pup- 
fish and tui chub populations will need off- 


river sanctuaries in order to survive, at least 
early on. 

“We’ll need to keep them separated 
from the predators,” Hill said. “We did 
identify many excellent locations for sanc¬ 
tuaries. In time, after the numbers of pup- 
fish and tui chub are up, we could attempt 
to connect these sanctuaries to the river and 
allow them to recolonize it.” 

The dives also took in wetland reaches 
and backwaters like Lone Pine Pond, 

Goose Lake, Twin Lakes, and Billy Lake. 

“There’s no real record yet of the T & E 
fish in these areas,” Hill said. “We also 
looked at how the pupfish behave at Fish 
Slough and Warm Springs so we could see 
how they select for habitat. Are they hiding 
in the tules? What does their environment 
look like? If we can answer these questions, 
we can try to develop habitat for them as 
part of the Lower Owens River Project.” 

Hill said the eventual key will likely be 
habitat diversity. If the project can provide 
this, including shallow-water spawning 
grounds and corridors to the river, then the 
T & E species would have sanctuaries in 
which to reproduce and river access for 
migration between the wetlands. 
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Owens Valley, south of Big Pine — Enough snow fell in the Owens Valley during the big storms last month to cover the desert 
for weeks. Even more piled up in the mountains. Los Angeles says the Feb. 1 snowpack at Mammoth measured 173 percent of 
normal for this time of year. Owens Valley received from 149 to 189 percent of normal precipitation for this time of year. 


DWP personnel changes affect northern district office in Bishop 


Court retains 
authority in 
EIR litigation 

An opinion released Jan. 27 by 
the Third District Court of Appeal 
injected a new dimension of uncer¬ 
tainty into the year-long effort to 
reach a settlement in litigation 
regarding Los Angeles’ environmen¬ 
tal impact report on groundwater 
pumping in the Owens Valley. 

In its 18-page opinion, the court 
said it would retain authority to judge 
the adequacy of the EIR even in the 
absence of adversity of the plaintiff, 
Inyo County, in the original EIR 
litigation. The court said the role of 
adverse party could be played by 
“friends of the court,” that is, people 
or organizations who are not parties 
to the litigation but may provide in¬ 
formation or advocate a position to 
the court. 

The court’s opinion allows any 
person or entity who meets certain 
requirements of the California En¬ 
vironmental Quality Act to apply to 
appear as a friend of the court by Feb. 
27. The court will review the applica¬ 
tions, grant friend-of-the-court status 
to those who qualify, and identify the 
issues to be discussed in briefs to the 
court. 

The State Department of Fish 
and Game, the State Lands Commis¬ 
sion, the Sierra Club and the Owens 
Valley Committee are already friends 
of the court. During the past year, Los 
Angeles and Inyo County have met 
with these agencies and organiza¬ 
tions to discuss their concerns. 
Recently, they have made progress. 
However, since the court opinion was 
released, the parties have been dis¬ 
cussing whether to continue to work 
on a settlement, and how a settlement 
should be structured, in light of the 
views expressed by the court. 

Although the court’s opinion in¬ 
duced more uncertainty about the 
possibility of achieving a settlement, 
a resolution is expected by the end of 
this month when the court’s deadline 
for submitting friend-of-the-court 
applications expires. 


The Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power is experiencing person¬ 
nel changes, many of them at the northern 
district office in Bishop. 

Dennis Williams, who has been with 
LADWP for 28 years and manager of the 
aqueduct division since December 1989, 
will make a lateral move March 1 to become 
manager of the general services division. 

The current general services manager, 
Joe Hegenbart, has been promoted to be an 
assistant to Jim Wickser, who is the assis¬ 
tant general manager-water. 

General services is in charge of sup¬ 
port activities for both the water and power 
systems, including purchase and main¬ 
tenance of vehicles and all types of main¬ 
tenance and construction from air 
conditioning to electrical to landscaping. 
Williams will supervise 1,450 employees. 

As manager of the aqueduct division, 
Williams has been in charge of 275 
employees, including 190 employees in 
Inyo and Mono counties. The division is 


responsible for operation of the Los An¬ 
geles Aqueduct system, including several 
large reservoirs such as Grant Lake and 
Crowley Lake in Mono County, and 
management of all LADWP lands in Inyo 
and Mono counties. 

Williams has been intimately involved 
in Inyo and Mono issues, such as the Los 
Angeles/Inyo water agreement, Mono 
Basin creeks restoration, and Owens Lake. 

Henry Venegas will replace Williams 
as manager of the aqueduct division. 
Venegas currently is manager of the water 
operating division, responsible for all of the 
water distribution facilities, including 7,000 
miles of pipeline. 


Glenn Singley is the new northern dis¬ 
trict engineer (see interview with Singley, 
pages 2-3). He replaces Bob Wilson, who 
retired Feb. 1 after 32 years with LADWP. 

Russ Rawson, with the department for 
31 years (27 of them in Inyo County) also 
retired, last spring. He was in charge of land 
and water use, range and wildlife. Lloyd 
Anderson, who was promoted from as¬ 
sociate engineer to water works engineer, 
replaces Rawson. 

Gene Coufal, who has served on the 
Inyo/Los Angeles Technical Group, trans¬ 
ferred to Bishop from Los Angeles last year 
as a water works engineer. 
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To DWP’s Glenn Singley, 
building trust is essential 


G lenn Singley is the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power’s new northern district en¬ 
gineer for the aqueduct division in the Eastern Sierra. He 
accepted the position in November 1992, when Bob Wilson 
retired. 

Singley, 38, said he has long been interested in water 
resources. After growing up in Sacramento, he pursued that 
interest by obtaining a bachelor’s and a master’s degree in 
civil engineering from Brigham Young University. Upon 
graduating in 1981, he went straight to work for DWP in July 
of that year. 

After 10 years of working in different divisions of the 
department in Los Angeles, Singley was relocated to Bishop 
with his wife and five children. So far, he said they are happy 
with their new home. 

“We love it,” Singley said. “We’re really enjoying the 
community, enjoying Bishop.” 

In this interview, Singley shares his past experiences 
with DWP, and his thoughts on his new job, on issues facing 
DWP, and on working with Inyo County on water manage¬ 
ment. 

Water Reporter: What did you do for DWP before 
coming here? 

Glenn Singley: I began in Los Angeles in the planning 
section, water engineering design division, working with 
some conservation issues, water reclamation, and doing 
environmental documentation — EIRs and negative decla¬ 
rations. 

I moved from there to construction of the filtration 
plant in Sylmar, that I think a lot of people have seen. All of 
the aqueduct water goes through that filtration plant. So I 
worked on that for a couple of years. 

I moved from there back over to the planning section 
and worked on our Urban Water 
Management Plan. There was a 
statewide requirement that all 
municipalities come up with a plan that 
basically deals with conservation and 
sources of water into the future. That 
was our first attempt at that, and that’s 
a recurring plan that gets updated every 
five years. 

I also worked on San Fernando 
Groundwater Basin contamination 
cleanup — we had a Superfund project 
that I began working on after I left the 
planning section. 

WR: When did you come to 
Bishop? 

Singley: I came to Bishop in July of 1991. That was after 
having worked in the aqueduct division in Los Angeles, 
working for about three years on Mono Basin issues, from 
1988 to 1991.1 was involved in working with the state [Water 
Resources Control] board in initiating the environmental 
impact report for the Basin that’s being prepared now, and 
working with the stream restoration as it began. 

WR: You were supervising? Or what was your role? 

Singley: I was supervising the group that was focused 
on the Mono Basin. So I was the head of the Mono Basin 
studies. 

WR: Which group was that? 

Singley: Well, we were the group from the Department 
of Water and Power that was coordinating the department’s 
work. We’ve always been part of the process and included 


We have a 
responsibility 
to be good 
stewards of 

our land 


in the restoration technical com¬ 
mittee that’s now doing the work 
on the restoration of the 
streams. 

WR: Do you plan to keep 
working on Mono Basin 
issues? 

Singley: Well, it’s still hand¬ 
led for the most part from Los 
Angeles because some of the at¬ 
torneys involved are down there 
and our consultants work with 
those people in Los Angeles. So, 
it’s more of a coordination effort 
for me now. 

WR: Were you involved in any other Eastern Sierra 
issues before becoming northern district engineer? 
Singley: Generally, I was just getting acquainted with 
other Owens Valley and Mono Basin issues from July of 
1991 through November of 1992.1 hadn’t been involved in 
other issues until I came up here. Then I tried to lengthen 
my work as far as understanding all of the Owens Valley 
issues: the agreement, and Indian affairs — we’ve several 
things going on there — some of the grazing and ranching 
policies, our land management issues, and then basic opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of the aqueduct. 

WR: What are your responsibilities now? 

Singley: Basically our goals and objectives here are to 
continue to provide a safe water supply to Los Angeles. But 
in doing that, we’ve got several responsibilities up here. We 
own a lot of property involved with our water gathering 
activities. So we have a responsibility to be good stewards 
of our land. A lot of that land is opened up for individual 
leases and open to the public, so we’ve got a two-pronged 
responsibility there in managing our property for those that 
are leasing it and also a responsibility to the public. 

WR: What do you think are the main issues facing 
DWP, as an agency? 

Singley: The agency, as a whole, has to continue 
to be able to provide, again, a reliable and a safe 
water supply to the citizens of Los Angeles. And 
there are several challenges that face us in that 
regard. One is just quantity of water itself. Different 
sources of water are coming under closer scrutiny. 

WR: Such as? 

Singley: Such as availability of water from the 
Mono Basin — how much we need to maintain in 
the Basin for environmental purposes, for the lake 
and the surrounding lands. Also, certainly, the 
pumping in the Owens Valley — the amount that’s prudent 
and would still maintain vegetation in the valley. 

Water quality is another big issue. As water quality 
requirements become more stringent, our efforts become 
more costly to either filter the water or be very selective in 
the water sources that we might use. 

WR: Would your Eastern Sierra sources be the best 
quality? 

Singley: They certainly are. Traditionally, we used to 
consider the Eastern Sierra to be 75 percent of our water 
supply. But with the challenges to our water rights in the 
Mono Basin and challenges to additional pumping in the 
Owens Valley, we’ve had to rely more on other sources. 

Our groundwater sources in Los Angeles Basin and the 
San Fernando Basin itself in the Los Angeles area have 
traditionally supplied 15 percent of the water supply. But 
there are some contamination issues that we’re facing, and 



cleanup problems, so we’re not 
able to use all of the wells that we 
had access to previously. We’re 
spending a great deal of effort in 
looking at cleanup of individual 
wells and the whole basin. 

So most of the water that 
we’re picking up that we have 
lost in, say, the Mono Basin and 
the Owens Valley is being made 
up through the California 
Aqueduct, the State Water 
Project in Northern California, 
through the Sacramento Delta. 

Those issues are being more 
and more scrutinized and it’s 
kind of a statewide water supply 
challenge for water agencies to 
come up with adequate supply. 
And I think our emphasis is 
shifting to increasing impor¬ 
tance on conservation, on water 
reclamation, and stretching our existing water supplies far¬ 
ther. 

WR: Do you think that’s where the future lies for 
DWP’s water supply — conservation and reclamation? 

Singley: I think that’s a big part of it. That’s always got 
to be a component. I think that we’ve also got to look at 
additional new supplies where possible and feasible. And I 
think new supplies are very likely to come from water 
transfers and moving water around the state. 

WR: DWP’s been having budgetary problems — how 
does this affect your operations in the Eastern 
Sierra? 

Singley: Well, they have. We’re on a stringent budget. 
We have had loss of some jobs through attrition, locally, and 
have not been able to fill to the staffing levels that we have 
had in the past. We are under scrutiny as far as our day-to- 
day budget, our capital projects, and even some of our 
maintenance projects that we’ve had to trim down because 
of the financial difficulties they’ve had in Los Angeles. And 
it’s not unique to DWP. It’s certainly being felt by the county 
and other agencies. 

WR: Do you anticipate any more staff or 
management changes? 

Singley: Well, I think we are trying to hold at the levels 
of the past year. I don’t know if, in the future, the revenue 
picture in Los Angeles will become any brighter. 

We may be able to loosen up and proceed with some of 
the projects that we may have wanted to do in the past that 
we’ve had to kind of hold back on. We have just instituted 
a new rate structure in Los Angeles and we’re waiting to 
see, finally, how that will affect our overall revenue. The aim 
there is that it would be revenue-neutral and not change the 
amount of revenue drastically from what we have had in the 
past. But I think it’s going to take some time to go through 
and work with that new rate system to see exactly what will 
be available to us. 

WR: What’s the major change that comes with this 
new rate structure? 

Singley: It’s basically gearing our rates toward conser¬ 
vation. They have kind of a two-tiered rate structure where 
a basic commodity or amount of water allocated for families 
has been given at a fairly low base rate, but anybody using 
more water than the average amount is charged a much 
higher rate. In trying to balance that, we’re trying to balance 
the revenue so that they’re not way out of line from our old 
system. Previously we had a standard base charge that 
everyone was charged and then, beyond that, people were 
charged per unit of water used. We’ve more or less done 
away with that base charge and everything is charged on a 
use basis. It’s a type of increasing block structure. That’s a 
term many people in the water industry would use, where 

See Singley, page 3 
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the more water you would use, you’re charged more per unit 
for that water. 

WR: [Besides the budget], what challenges do you, as 
northern district engineer, face in the Eastern 
Sierra? 

Singley: Well, I think first of all, because we are such a 
large organization there are lots of eyes focused on what we 
do and how we interact with other agencies, with the public 
and other communities. I think that it’s important that we 
seek ways to get along with our neighbors and work well with 
each other. I think it’s much more constructive to sit down 
around a table and try to work things out than to continue 
to litigate things and simply argue over matters. So I think 
if there’s anything that I can do I want to see if we can’t 
resolve some of our differences around the table rather than 
fight about them. 

WR: Do you think your being selected as the 
northern district engineer represents a change in 
direction for DWP? 

Singley: That’s a hard one to 
say. I don’t think so. I think I have 
a fairly easy going style and I enjoy 
working with others and I think 
that’s been important for us, in this 
time of transition, to have an op¬ 
portunity to improve relations with 
the other agencies and the com¬ 
munity. 

WR: What is your long-term 
vision of DWP’s role, and 
priorities, in the Eastern 
Sierra? 

Singley: I think we’re becom¬ 
ing increasingly conscious of 
management of our lands, of looking at maintaining the 
environment, certainly, wherever we’re involved. And I’ve 
seen a shift in focus in putting more energy into those types 
of issues. 

I think because we’re involved in the middle of trying 
to settle the long-term water agreement and working 
through the courts, that’s going to be an issue that will be 
with us for some time. But we’re anxious to move that 
process forward and I think we’ve established a fairly good 
working relationship with the county to be able to do some 
good things here. 

WR: What is your view of Inyo County’s role in water 
management? 

Singley: I take it from the perspective of the 
agreement. I think Inyo has an integral role in 
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shaping, and helping us shape what the water picture 
will be like in the future. The agreement is an historic 
document, an agreement between these two agencies 
that we can work together to bring about some 
common ground in the amount of water that can be 
exported and the amount of water that needs to 
remain in the valley for maintaining existing and 
future vegetation. 

WR: How would you describe DWP’s relationship 
with Inyo County, now? 

Singley: From my perspective, fairly favorable. I think 
we work together well on the technical committee level, and 
I think the Standing Committee for the water agreement has 
worked together well. I see that continuing and I hope that 
it improves. 

WR: Do you see any problems with DWP and Inyo 
County’s relationship, anything that could be 
improved? 

Singley: I’ve seen, and what I’m hoping for, is an in¬ 
creasing trust between the 
agencies by being able to 
use our own resources to in¬ 
vestigate certain matters 
and being able to exchange 
information that will be 
beneficial to both agencies. 

I think that we’ll be able 
to do well and as we gain 
experience working with 
each other I think that trust 
will increase. 

WR: So you think trust is 
going to be what keeps 
these former adversaries 
from becoming adversaries again? 

Singley: Well, I think so. We’re certainly going to 
proceed cautiously because of our differences in the past. I 
think that trust will develop and is being developed. 

WR: If there is a settlement between Inyo, DWP, the 
California Department of Fish and Game and the 
environmental groups, how do you think it will affect 
DWP’s operations in the Owens Valley? 

Singley: Well, we’ve been living under some basic terms 
of the agreement as far as the amount of pumping we’re 
doing in the valley. So I don’t see any drastic changes that 
way. I think there are some additional studies that need to 
be done and we’ll be working on them. I think bringing in 
additional environmental groups will be a new wrinkle to 


our work. But that’s going to happen, and we’ll be testing 
the waters to see just how we will work together. 

WR: Do you think the public’s attitude toward DWP 

is changing at all here — becoming more favorable, 

or less favorable? 

Singley: That’s a hard one to put a finger on. Generally, 
in talking to people — in a large group or whatever — I hear 
the same stories of the department and some of things it has 
done in the past and the way it went about procuring 
property and procuring water rights. And, frankly, there 
were some things that in the past were done in a way that 
we probably wouldn’t think of doing today. 

But given the situation, I think everybody has to admit 
that it was fairly a marvel, the actual construction of the 
aqueduct and bringing water [to L.A.] at the time period it 
was done. 

There are certainly remnants of feelings of the 
problems of taking that water to a distant location. But I’ve 
also felt the feelings of the benefits that have come because 
of Los Angeles owning so much of the property and making 
that property available to the public. I’ve heard apprecia¬ 
tion for the fact that the Owens Valley hasn’t been over¬ 
developed and overrun, that it hasn’t become another San 
Joaquin Valley with a lot of private ranches — you know, 
KEEP OFF — or large metropolitan areas that could have 
sprung up. So, I get fairly mixed messages. 

Generally, one on one with people, people seem to like 
to confide in me that they’re glad we’re here to a large extent 
because they’ve been able to maintain the kind of lifestyle 
they came up here for because it hasn’t become over¬ 
crowded and overrun. 

WR: Was the location a big reason for your accepting 

this job? 

Singley: It certainly had an influence on me to be able 
to come up and live in a smaller community, and be closer 
to work. 

WR: Do you plan to stick around awhile? 

Singley: I would like to stick around as long as I can. 
It’s generally a fixed length of time that I would be up here, 
and I’m not planning on spending the rest of my career here. 

WR: DWP fixes the amount of time? 

Singley: Basically. They would probably call me back 
downtown after a certain amount of years... probably about 
10 years. I know Duane Buchholz stayed around for about 
10, and Jim Wickser before him for about the same amount 
of time. 

I would hope that I would get the same opportunity. 


I think we’re becoming 
increasingly conscious of 
... maintaining the 
environment, certainly, 
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wherever we’re involved 


SCE ups Bishop Creek flow 

Bishop Creek has been flowing faster 
and higher lately. 

Gary Aubrey, manager of Bishop 
Creek Hydro for Southern California 
Edison, said SCE has been releasing more 
water out of South Lake and Sabrina reser¬ 
voirs. Until March 1, 120 cubic feet per 
second (cfs) will be coming out of Plant 6 
into Bishop Creek, instead of the usual 50 
to 60 cfs for this time of year. 

“The idea is to get storage capability,” 
Aubrey said. “This is the first time in seven 
years we’ve had a good water year, and we 
expect runoff to be really high. So we’re 
trying to get our lakes down to a minimum 
level so we won’t have to spill and won’t lose 
power generation.” 

SCE plans to replace a 40-year-old 
flowline at Plant 5 in March, and so will also 


lose power generation there until flows go 
backup in May. 

“So we’re getting maximum generation 
now,” Aubrey said. 

Wells on for freeze protection 

The Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power has had to turn on more 
wells this winter to keep its aqueduct from 
freezing. 

From Dec. 18-21,16 wells in the Inde¬ 
pendence-Oak Creek well field and the 
Symmes-Shepard well field, which were off 
according to water management policy, 
were turned on. The wells pumped 406 
acre-feet of water into the aqueduct. 

From Jan. 5-14, 13 wells in the same 
areas went on to pump 1,057 acre-feet of 
water into the aqueduct. 


Fred Finkbeiner, LADWP engineer¬ 
ing services manager, said the trigger for 
starting freeze protection is when “the 
water temperature at the outlet of Haiwee 
Reservoir and at Alabama Gates gets down 
around 33 to 34 degrees Fahrenheit.” 

“Ice crystals start forming on the sur¬ 
face of the water,” Finkbeiner said. “As 
they start collecting, they become very 
similar to debris in the aqueduct. They will 
start sticking to the sides of the aqueduct, 
and dams form. It’s a real problem. It could 
have disastrous effects for the aqueduct — 
the worst is we could lose the aqueduct.” 

Because groundwater usually hovers 
around 60 degrees F., enough of it pumped 
into the aqueduct will prevent freezing. 

LADWP has instituted freeze protec¬ 
tion since 1968. The amount pumped for 
freeze protection doesn’t push L.A. over 
the limit in the annual pumping program. 



Freeze - Tinemaha Reservoir 
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District keeps sting out of valley’s watery spots 


Mid-summer. It’s hard to im¬ 
agine, this deep into winter, those 
blistering days and oppressive nights 
in the Owens Valley. Remembrance 
of summer nights slumbers briefly in 
the depths of our thoughts. But even 
deeper in memory lie recollections of 
hordes of whining, biting insects 
plaguing our evenings, our barbecues, 
our outings, and our livestock. 

For almost 10 years, mosquitoes 
have been a suppressed presence 
here, their populations controlled by 
the Owens Valley Mosquito Abate¬ 
ment District (OVMAD). For much 
of that time, drought has kept por¬ 
tions of the valley drier than they 
might normally be and the district’s 
work, while consuming, hasn’t been 
overwhelming. 

But that might not be the case this 
year, as precipitation from this winter’s 
storms is expected to cause more runoff to 
occur in the valley than in the past six years. 

While the Inyo County Water Depart¬ 
ment anticipates the runoff to help soil 
moisture and provide more water for the 
plants, the OVMAD is concerned that the 
extra water will create more wet areas 
where mosquitoes can breed. 

High runoff could cause the Owens 
River to rise and to flow into old cut-off 
meanders, or oxbows, where mosquito eggs 
lie dormant. And, if ranchers get 100 per¬ 
cent of their allotment — something that 
hasn’t occurred for several years of the 
drought — they will be spreading more 
water over a larger area, increasing the size 
of the mosquito source. 

The OVMAD is conducting a 
workshop March 2 in Independence to ex¬ 
plain these problems to its board of trustees 
(the Inyo County Board of Supervisors fills 
this role). Steve Frederickson, OVMAD 
manager, said he also intends to seek direc¬ 
tion from the board on fulfilling the long¬ 
term need for more involvement with other 
agencies in the valley. 

OVMAD, which operates under the 
Inyo County Environmental Health 
Department, views mosquitoes as a public 
health threat because some species are 
capable of transmitting encephalitis to 
humans. This view was supported by Inyo 
County residents in 1985, when they voted 
to establish a mosquito abatement district. 
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District operations are funded through 
service charges levied against properties 
within the district’s boundaries. Frederick¬ 
son said revenues from the service charges 
amount to $165,000. The district per¬ 
manently employs Frederickson and one 
other person, plus seasonal help (two 
people, this year). The district is in charge 
of 1,700 square miles of territory, from the 
south edge of Owens Lake up to and in¬ 
cluding Round Valley and Bishop Creek 
and Rock Creek recreation areas. 

Frederickson said that with such a 
small crew in charge of such a large ter¬ 
ritory, the district’s quality of mosquito 
abatement could slip below levels of ac¬ 
ceptability unless the district finds a way to 
deal with increasing mosquito sources in an 
environmentally sound manner. 

One solution is to hire more people to 
help heft the workload. But more than that 
must be done, Frederickson said. 

For example, he said the district needs 
to be involved with certain water manage¬ 
ment decisions made jointly by the Los An¬ 
geles Department of Water and Power and 
the Inyo County Water Department, par¬ 
ticularly ones dealing with water projects 
designed as mitigation for damages caused 
by past pumping practices by LADWP. 

“You want to put more water out and 
green up the valley, and we think that’s 
fine,” he said. “But that is going to increase 
the sources for mosquitoes to breed.” 

The county water department and 
LADWP have formally committed to work 
with OVMAD on enhancement/mitigation 
projects, including the lower Owens River 
project which entails rewatering 60 miles of 
stream and creating numerous acres of wet¬ 
lands and riparian habitat. 

In addition to enhancement/mitigation 
projects, flood irrigated pastures, per¬ 
manent ponds and marshes, and the Owens 
River and associated floodplains and ox¬ 
bows are major mosquito source areas. 

Because mosquitoes can migrate 10 
miles or more, the source doesn’t have to 
be right near a town to be a problem. And, 
mosquitoes can cause problems in recrea¬ 
tion and agriculture areas. 


The district targets two 
categories of mosquitoes: 
flood-water mosquitoes, whose 
breeding habitat goes through 
wet and dry cycles (oxbows, for 
example); and standing water 
mosquitoes, whose breeding 
habitat remains fairly constant 
(ponds, storm drains and even 
abandoned backyard hot tubs). 
Four species of mosquito live in 
the valley, one of which is 
capable of transmitting a par¬ 
ticularly harmful strain of en¬ 
cephalitis to humans. This 
mosquito can lay 300 eggs at a 
time, which can lie dormant for 
15 years if necessary. 

“Every time an area floods, 
we go out and there’s larval 
growth,” Frederickson said. 

At least one clinically confirmed case 
of St. Louis encephalitis has occurred in 
this area in the past, although Frederickson 
said it could not be proven that the disease 
was contracted locally. There have been 
three clinically proven cases of California 
encephalitis elsewhere in the state since 
1955. 

The district monitors for these 
mosquito-borne diseases, by testing blood 
samples from locally raised 
chicken flocks or by send¬ 
ing fresh-frozen adult 
mosquitoes to a lab in 
Berkeley to be tested for 
the virus. The results? 

“We’re finding the 
California encephalitis 
virus in the species Aedes 
melanimon ,” Frederickson 
said. “ While it can cause 
encephalitis in humans, 
most infections are benign. 

That is, it’s not likely to 
make you sick. This isn’t the 
case with the St. Louis en¬ 
cephalitis virus. Although 
no evidence of the disease 
has been found in recent 
years, the vector species — 

Culex tarsalis — is 
prevalent throughout the 
valley.” 

Abatement work usually begins in 
April, at the start of the irrigation season. 

“One of the most important jobs per¬ 
formed by district staff is surveillance,” 
Frederickson said. “On a daily basis, we put 
on our boots and head out into the field. We 
go where the ranchers are irrigating, or 
where the river is flooding, walk out into the 
water, dip a sampling cup in, and determine 
what the larval counts are like.” 

The more wet areas there are in the 
valley, the more time it takes to conduct 
surveillance. 

During the spring and summer, 
mosquito larvae take four to 10 days to 
grow into pupae. They turn into adults 
anywhere between a few hours to a few 


days. So the mosquito control crew must 
work quickly. 

And, they need access to the places 
where control is necessary. California 
Department of Forestry conservation camp 
crews regularly clear paths through thick 
willow stands that surround many river-as¬ 
sociated mosquito sources. 

The district uses three mosquito con¬ 
trol methods which, together, constitute a 
program called integrated pest manage¬ 
ment. These are source reduction, or physi- 
cal control, biorational control and 
chemical control. 

“The first two, source and biorational 
control, are preferred,” Frederickson said, 
because they have less impact on the en¬ 
vironment 

One physical control entails timing 
flood waters so that they occur in a way that 
is not conducive to mosquito breeding. 

Biorational control kills or alters the 
mosquitoes before they become flying 
adults, by using natural enemies such as 
mosquito fish, which eat the larvae; bac¬ 
teria, such as Bacillus thuringiensis, which is 
ingested by the larvae and kills it; and insect 
growth regulators, which are distributed in 
granules at sources and alter the insect so 
that it is unable to undergo normal 
metamorphosis and can’t 
emerge into an adult mosquito. 

Chemical control involves 
the use of insecticides to kill 
mosquitoes in the larval, pupal 
and adult stages. One chemical, 
a larvaciding oil, is spread over 
the surface of water and forms a 
physical barrier to most air 
breathing waterborne insects. 
This suffocates both larvae and 
pupae. The drawback is that it 
can kill other waterborne in¬ 
sects. 

When a large mosquito 
hatch does occur, the district 
must resort to chemical fogging, 
Frederickson said. 

“We don’t like to adul- 
ticide,” he said. “It’s expensive, 
and it also kills non-targeted in¬ 
sects. And just to get it to work 
right is a job in itself. We usually go out 
between one a.m. and sunup. You need an 
inversion to keep the chemical low to the 
ground, wind speed has to be between two 
to five mph, and wind direction has to be 
right.” 

Once sprayed, the fog drifts across the 
land and kills many of the insects it en¬ 
counters immediately. A chemical residue 
remains in the area for about four hours. 

Frederickson said he hopes that 
chemical control becomes less necessary. 
This might be accomplished by working 
more closely with other agencies in the val¬ 
ley to reduce problems at the source. 

“We would like to promote a program 
to improve irrigation systems and to rethink 
water management strategies,” he said. 
“And we need to do this cooperatively.” 



On a daily 
basis, we 
put on our 
boots and 
head out 
into the 
field. 

— Steve 
Frederickson 
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Still saying ‘No’ to Rancho Riata hydro plant 



Fearing the Future — Jim Wines, Bud Brewster and Wally Crittenden on a bridge at the Bishop Creek-lndian Creek diversion 


On a clear winter day in the Owens 
Valley, 20-year resident Wally Crittenden 
drives his pickup truck along a rocky dirt 
road west of Bishop. The road travels land 
covered with brush, runs past a horse 
ranch, and heads toward a cluster of 
houses. 

Near the ranch, Crittenden parks his 
truck and steps out into a brisk wind blow¬ 
ing across the recently rain-dampened 
desert. To the west and east, mountain ran¬ 
ges gleam with fresh snow. 

Soon, two other long-time residents 
join Crittenden: Jim Wines and Bud 
Brewster. Wines picks up a stick and points 
at a pile of rocks that to him represents the 
center of a controversy that has consumed 
the thoughts and financial resources of 
these men and hundreds of other residents 
for the past 10 years. 

The rocks, worn smooth by water flow¬ 
ing down from the Sierra Nevada through 
the Bishop Creek system, roughly mark the 
place where, someday, the Rancho Riata 
hydroelectric power plant might sit and 
churn creek water into money for private 
investors. * 

And that doesn’t sit well with Critten¬ 
den, who has challenged the project be¬ 
cause of its effects on Indian Creek and 
potential flow reductions on Bishop Creek. 

“Here’s a guy who moves in from the 
outside and wants to take our water to make 
a profit for himself,” he says, referring to 
the developer, Joe Keating of Placerville. 

Keating already has a license to build 
the project from the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission. The plant would 
have a 0.4 megawatt capacity, according to 
FERC, and would be able to generate 
enough power to serve about 250 homes. 
The draft environmental assessment on 
Rancho Riata calls the project “a private 
development of hydroelectric energy 


designed to offset future fossil fuel depend¬ 
ence in California.” Keating estimates the 
on-line cost of the automatic power plant 
would be $1 million. 

The power plant would feed off of 
water diverted from Indian Creek, which 
splits off of the main Bishop Creek channel 
at a diversion controlled by the Bishop 


Creek Water Association, just below 
Southern California Edison’s Plant 6, about 
three miles west of the Bishop city limits. 

The diverted water would enter a 
buried penstock (pipe) and flow east across 
the desert about two miles to the power 
plant (near Reata Road — see map on page 
2). After running through the automatic 


plant’s turbines, the water would be 
returned to the ditches. 

Keating proposes to sell the energy to 
Southern California Edison. SCE has five 
hydroelectric power plants on Bishop 
Creek. Under the 1978 Public Utility 

See Still saying ‘No,’ page 2 


Groups still negotiating over L.A.’s environmental impact report 


Several groups dissatisfied with Los 
Angeles’ environmental impact report on 
groundwater pumping in the Owens Valley 
are still negotiating EIR issues with Los 
Angeles and Inyo County. 

Los Angeles is required to write the 
EIR under court order. Two previous at¬ 
tempts were rejected. This third attempt 
was submitted to the court last October. It 
covers Los Angeles’ pumping from 1970 to 
1990 and from 1990 into the future. 

The Third District Court of Appeal 
has granted the right to file amicus curiae 


(friend-of-the-court) briefs to these 
groups: the state attorney general, on the 
behalf of the Department of Fish and Game 
and the State Lands Commission, and the 
Owens Valley Indian Water Commission. 
Existing “friends of the court” are the 
Owens Valley Committee and the Sierra 
Club, who became involved in the EIR case 
in the mid-1980s. Inyo resident Stan Mat- 
lick has requested permission to file an 
amicus curiae brief but has not yet been 
granted that right. 

Since being granted the right to file the 
briefs, the groups have been discussing set¬ 


tlement of the EIR issues with Inyo County 
and Los Angeles. As a result of these talks, 
the Indian commission has told the court it 
will not file a brief. The other groups have 


told the court they expect to reach, or not 
to reach, a settlement by April 1. 

The court is not bound to that timeline, 
however. It may issue an order at anytime. 
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Still saying ‘No’ to Rancho Riata hydroelectric plant... 


(from frontpage) 

Regulatory Policies Act (PURPA), utilities 
such as SCE are required to purchase 
power from and interconnect with a 
privately developed hydro facility. 

Crittenden, Wines and Brewster, who 
are members of the Bishop Creek Water 
Association, and others opposing Rancho 
Riata contend there is not enough water to 
run the power plant economically and still 
maintain sufficient flows in the Indian 
Creek ditches. 

They say the project not only threatens 
Indian Creek and its users, but ultimately 
could reduce flows in Bishop Creek, which 
provides water for much of Bishop’s gar¬ 
dens, ponds, irrigation, and recreation, and 
eventually flows through the city park. 

“Everybody here has water on their 
property and [if they build the power plant] 
there just wouldn’t be any more,” Critten¬ 
den says. “They’d end up taking it all.” 

The Bishop Creek Water Association, 
which has 900-plus members, formed a 


committee in 1986 called the Friends of 
Bishop Creek whose mission was to raise 
money to pay for a lawyer to fight the 
project. They hired attorney Tony 
Rossmann, who also is representing the 
Bishop Paiute/Shoshone Indian Tribe and 
the County of Inyo in opposing the project. 

Last month, Rossmann took the year¬ 
long battle against Rancho Riata back to 
the federal 9th Circuit Court of Appeals 
after settlement talks stalled in disagree¬ 
ment. He has filed a motion requesting a 
rehearing with the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC) to try to 
get the commission to drop the project’s 
license. 

“We’re saying there’s not enough 
water there,” Rossmann says. “And the big 
thing is, if he [Keating] gets his plant in 
there, he’s likely to ask for more water.” 

Rossmann says it has been an uphill 
battle. 

“The commission is not known for 
granting a rehearing,” he says. “FERC has 
not been sympathetic with state interests in 



the past. And the United States Supreme 
Court has gradually been ruling more and 
more in recent years with FERC.” 

The project’s developer, Keating, has 
declined to com¬ 
ment on the issue, 
saying.it would be 
“inappropriate to 
talk about it now that 
it is in a court set¬ 
ting.” 

Larry Stidham, 
an attorney with the 
California Indian 
Legal Services who 
is monitoring the 
situation for the 
Bishop 
Paiute/Shoshone 
Tribe, says the project could cause a 
shortfall of water to the tribe. 


they see as a persistent sketchiness to some 
of the project’s details. 

According to FERC, Rancho Riata 
Hydro would be required to leave enough 
water in Indian Creek to 
maintain sufficient flows to 
maintain fish habitat in Hall 
and South Indian ditches, 
two forks of Indian Creek. 
FERC also requires that 
historic flows be main¬ 
tained in the third fork of 
Indian Creek, called North 
Indian Ditch. 

“Keating had an¬ 
ticipated dewatering North 
Indian Ditch, initially,” 
Rossmann says. “In 
response to a letter from 
Jim Wines, FERC said North Indian is sup¬ 
posed to maintain historic flows.” 



Andy Zdon 


“The ditch that provides water to the 
southwest portion of the reservation would 
not get water,” Stidham says. “The City of 
Los Angeles is required to provide four 
acre-feet a year to the reservation for irriga¬ 
tion, and that water comes through the 
Bishop Creek system. 

“We also have the concern that the 
project might interfere with federally 
protected water rights, which are real close 
to where the water would be diverted” from 
Indian Creek. 

In a 1939 land exchange, the tribe 
traded their land on the south side of West 
Line Street to the Los Angeles Department 
of Water and Power for the land where 
their reservation is today. Stidham says the 
United States retained the water rights to 
the old reservation land. 

“The United States has a trust obliga¬ 
tion to protect the tribe’s water rights,” he 
says. 

The Rancho Riata project dates back 
to the early 1980s, when separate 
developers applied for licenses from the 
federal government to build hydroelectric 
power plants on numerous streams in the 
Owens River Basin. One of them was the 
Rancho Riata Project, proposed by local 
hydro developer John Symons. FERC 
denied all of the applications except for 
Rancho Riata, and in 1988 granted a license 
to Symons. (Symons later sold the project 
and transferred the license to Keating, who 
is part of Rancho Riata Hydro Partners, 
Inc.) 


According to FERC and the project’s 
environmental assessment, there is enough 
water in Indian Creek to maintain the 
necessary historic and fish maintenance 
flows and operate the power plant. 

But Zdon performed an analysis of the 
project, using historical data from the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power 
and data he collected in field studies last 
year, and came up with a different perspec¬ 
tive. He said Keating’s environmental as¬ 
sessment of the project did not 
acknowledge many of the water uses in the 
area bypassed by water diverted into the 
penstock, called the bypassed reach. Con¬ 
sequently, the license gives flow amounts 
available to the power plant that are higher 
than what is actually available, Zdon says. 

“It’s a difference in interpretation of 
how the fish maintenance flows are to be 
distributed, and how the historic flows for 
North Indian Ditch will be credited” he 
says. 

Zdon sees the minimum fish flows, 
which are for Hall and South Indian 
ditches, and the historic flows for North 
Indian Ditch, as two separate flow amounts 
which must be added together to determine 
how much water is to be released down 
Indian Creek. 

“They’re saying that the North Indian 
historic flows and other uses are to be taken 
from the minimum fish flows,” he says. 
“That would drastically decrease flows to 
Hall and South Indian, because half the 
water would go down North Indian.” 


After the license was granted, op¬ 
ponents had a limited amount of time in 
which to attempt to intervene. For different 
reasons, nobody made the deadline or sub¬ 
mitted an accurate application to intervene 
except for Crittenden. FERC granted him 
status as an intervenor, which meant it 
would have to consider his arguments 
before allowing the project to proceed. 

Through Crittenden, Inyo County and 
the other opponents to the project were 
able to combine forces to fight Rancho 
Riata. They are basing their fight in part on 
evidence gathered by Andy Zdon, Inyo 
County’s assistant hydrologist, and on what 


Zdon says the license also ignores sig¬ 
nificant uses of water along the ditches. 

“Reports by Keating and FERC didn’t 
recognize that uses occur,” he says. “How¬ 
ever,there are three diversions off of South 
Indian Ditch: the Reata Ditch, which goes 
to stockwater; the Watterson Ditch, which 
goes into a subdivision for domestic use; 
and a diversion for a pumr to irrigate an 
alfalfa field.” 

According to Zdon. whose data 
reflects the lower flows tha vave occurred 
during the past five ye of drought, 
average flows in tfc India reek system 
average from 18 cfs to 41 a on a monthly 
basis. Keating’s estimates ol average flows 
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SCE’s Plant 6 on Bishop Creek 


are slightly higher, Zdon says, because he 
did not consider data from the recent 
drought years. From the average flows, 
Keating subtracted the historic flows re¬ 
quired for North Indian Creek and came up 
with a range of 8-21 cfs in flows available 
for the power plant. 

When Zdon performed this calcula¬ 
tion, he included the minimum fish flows 
established by FERC, downstream uses 
and channel losses from percolation and 
came up with an available flow to the power 
plant ranging from 0.5 to 5.5 cfs. 

Rossmann says discrepancies such as 
these have been an overall problem with the 
project and are reason enough to ask 
FERC to rescind the license. 


She further maintains that Rancho 
Riata’s licensee has accepted the risk im¬ 
plied by the flow regime of the ditches. 

She writes, “The project will have 
water to divert only to the extent that [the 
Bishop Creek Water Association] diverts it 
from Bishop Creek.” 

The Association diverts a certain 
amount of flows from Bishop Creek and 
divides water between downstream users 
(members of the Association). Since the 
early 1900s, the Association has managed 
to distribute its share of water under a sys¬ 
tem of self government. None of the 
Association’s members hold individual 
water rights from the state water board. 

Katherine Mrowka* of the State Water 
Resources Control Board’s Division of 
Water Rights, says Keating has applied for 
30 cfs year round for Rancho Riata, which 
is about 21,681 
acre-feet per year. 

“There are 24 
outstanding 
protests against 
Rancho Riata’s 
water rights ap¬ 
plication,” Mrowka says. “We can’t grant 
the rights until we resolve the protests.” 

Rossmann says the Rancho Riata 
project could “set off a spark” perhaps 
leading to Association members having to 
prove up on their individual water rights. 

“The big question is, who’s really at 
risk with this project?” Rossmann says. 
“Keating? Once he gets this thing built, he 
won’t be content to be at risk. He can go 
back to FERC and say, ‘Look, I’ve made 
this big investment and now I need more 
water to make it work.’” 

FERC could deny a request for more 
water. But Zdon says the consequences 
wouldn’t be satisfactory. 

“They’d be tearing up a section of field 
and possibly killing off riparian zones 
during the time they were trying to find out 
if it’s economically feasible,” he says. 
“Then, if they shut down, we’re left with an 
abandoned power plant sitting there as an 
eyesore, not to mention having hurt 
downstream users in the meantime.” 

If FERC granted additional water for 
the plant, Zdon says the water would have 
to be diverted from Bishop Creek into In¬ 


At least seven streams in the Eastern 
Sierra will get more water and their dry 
sections will be rewatered if mitigations 
negotiated in Southern California Edison’s 
hydroelectric relicensing process are ap¬ 
proved by the federal government. 

SCE has four hydroelectric power 
projects in Inyo and Mono counties. The 
power company will meet in March with the 
California Department of Fish and Game 
and the U.S. Forest Service to finalize 
mitigation details before submitting the in- 
formation to the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC). FERC 
oversees and licenses a number of 


hydroelectric projects throughout the 
country. 

The 50-year licenses for the Eastern 
Sierra projects expired in 1986 and since 
then SCE has been operating the projects 
on automatic, yearly license extensions 
while conducting environmental and other 
studies as part of the relicensing process. 
The projects have a total of eight power¬ 
houses. 

On Bishop Creek, in Inyo County, SCE 
has five powerhouses that constitute one 
project. The other three powerhouses are 

See Relicensing, back page 


For example, the original license was 
granted on an application that placed the 
project in a narrow canyon. It also 
proposed returning 
water from the t 

power plant back to It din t BOUldGT DSIIl 
the Hall Ditch via 

the abandoned __ Tony Rossmann 

Owens River Canal, 
but it was pointed 

out that that plan would have the water 
flowing uphill. There were also problems 
with the plant’s proximity to a housing tract. 

In response, the license was amended 
to give the correct location, the canal idea 
was dropped, and the site was moved 
upstream farther away from the houses. 

(Wines has followed these developments 
by marking the site location with rockpiles.) 

But the muddle over flow interpreta¬ 
tions sustains a current round of disagree¬ 
ment. In a Feb. 6, 1992 letter to FERC 
Secretary Lois Cashell, called an “Answer 
to Motion to Vacate License,” Keating’s 
attorney, Gail Ann Greely, questions the 
inclusion of water losses in calculations of 
available flows and the failure to connect 
such losses with ditch operation. 

She says the Bishop Creek Water As¬ 
sociation “has obviously been compensat¬ 
ing for such losses for years by 
redistributing flows among the system’s 
ditches. Should renewable energy genera¬ 
tion be lost now so that water can be wasted 
in the irrigation system?” 


dian Creek, meaning less water would 
reach users of the north and south forks of 
Bishop Creek. 

Despite the fact that a section titled 
“Future Development” in the final environ¬ 
mental impact statement on the project 
says “the applicant has no further plans for 
future development at the Rancho Riata 
site," the people along Bishop Creek think 
more water diversion is likely to happen. 

Brewster, who was chairman of the 
five-member Friends of Bishop Creek until 
he resigned recently for personal reasons, 
says the committee has exhausted its finan¬ 
ces — about $15,000 raised in donations — 
fighting this possibility. But the committee 
has seen victory along the way. 

“One thing that seemed very important 
to us was the fact that the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power owned 
the land where the plant and penstock 
would be,” Brewster says. “We developed 
a petition and sent it to DWP with over 
4,000 signatures, telling them of our fear 
that the eventual impact could change sur¬ 
face water flows throughout Bishop, and 
how we felt the quality of life up here, and 
the thing that makes this place attractive to 
tourists, would be threatened by the 
hydroelectric plant.” 

LADWP responded that for it to sup¬ 
port the project, it “would want 
the concurrence of the county, 
the City [of Bishop], and the 
people,” says Glenn Singley of 
the LADWP Bishop office. 

“Right now, [the licensee] is 
discussing condemnation of the 
land through FERC. We told 
them we would see them in court 
to oppose that condemnation,” 

Singley says. “The only way we’ll 
sell the land is if we see a clear 
benefit to [Los Angeles], or to 
Inyo County or Bishop. We don’t 
see that so far.” 

Rossmann says public 
benefits from the small power 
plant would be “marginal.” 

“It ain’t Boulder Dam, 

Rossmann says. “The only publi 
interest it serves is to reduce a 
little of fossil fuel use. [And] it’s 


not a great cash cow for Inyo County,” in 
terms of taxation. 

And while reduction in fossil fuel use, 
no matter how small, is something most 
people would consider a benefit, 
Rossmann says the disadvantages of 
Rancho Riata to the local people outweigh 
that benefit. 

“According to [PURPA], hydro has to 
be bought by Edison at the price of foreign 
oil and not at the cost of production,” he 
says. PURPA was conceived as a way to 
preserve the old mills in New England. 
“But when applied to the West, it hasn’t 
been the old, tired run-down mill, it’s been 
Keating, saying throughout the country, ‘Is 
there an undammed stream left?’ And in all 
candor, a big part of our case is who we are 
— we’re the Owens Valley. We’ve had our 
share [of water development] and we’re 
saying, wherever you do this, don’t do it 
here.” 

Rossmann says he thinks the court 
probably will tell FERC to reanalyze 
Keating’s license. And Wines and others 
who live along Bishop Creek remain op¬ 
timistic. 

“I think FERC’s going to cancel the 
license,” Wines says. 

And if that happens, he can go scatter 
the rockpile for once and all. 



Jim Wines 
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L.A. considers new hydro plant in Gorge 


The Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power is considering plans to 
build a five megawatt hydroelectric power 
plant in the Owens River Gorge to offset 
power lost to its three gorge plants when it 
releases more water into the middle gorge. 

Last June, after its penstock ruptured 
in an accident, LADWP was pressured by 
state and Mono County officials to return 
water to the dry middle gorge, from which 
water had been diverted for 40 years to feed 
the power plants. LADWP released an in¬ 
itial flow of 16 cubic feet per second (CFS). 

The 16 cfs, which results from dam 
seepage and spring flows, already exists in 
the upper nine miles of the gorge between 
Crowley Lake Dam and the Upper Gorge 
Power Plant. But it is not enough to restore 
the lost gorge fishery, and LADWP is work¬ 
ing with DFG and Mono County to deter¬ 


mine what the final flows should be. In the 
meantime, they also must set flows for 
during a five- year interim of study. So far, 
the groups have tentatively agreed on 80 cfs 
for average yearly flows, said Gary Schaad, 
chief operator of the gorge plants. Such 
flows, which could fluctuate between 50 cfs 
in the winter and 100 cfs in the summer, 
would mean a decrease in the water flowing 
through the middle and lower plants. 

“About 5,200 customers could be af¬ 
fected by the lost generation,” Schaad said. 
Each of the plants has a capacity of 37 1/2 
megawatts and can produce enough energy 
to supply 25,000 customers, he said. 

George Brodt, a civil engineer with 
LADWP’s power division, said before they 
can release more water, they have to study 
such issues as sediment control and 
obstructions in the riverbed, as well as how 


to actually release the water at the upper 
gorge plant. This could take two years. 

“We’ll have to build release facilities,” 
Brodt said. “At the upper power plant, you 
have 800 feet of head. You can’t just release 
it — it would tear up the streambed.” 

He said they are considering cutting a 
hole in the penstock feeding the plant and 
running a smaller pipe about 1,000 feet 
downstream. There, they would build a 
headbreaking valve (a large pool of water) 
to dissipate the energy from the water. 
Through this system they would run the 
water needed to meet interim flows, which 
would mingle with the current 16 cfs. 

“Probably after constructing the 
headbreaking valve, we’ll build a 5 
megawatt ‘energy recovery plant,’ down in 
the gorge next to the headbreaking valve,” 
Brodt said. 


Relicensing, from page 3 - 

in Mono County, on Rush Creek, Lee 
Vining Creek (the Poole Plant), and Mill 
Creek in Lundy Canyon (the Lundy Power¬ 
house). 

Bishop Creek Hydro is the largest of 
the projects, with three reservoirs (South 
Lake, Sabrina Lake and Intake 2), a total 
capacity of 26 megawatts and a workforce 
of 46 people. The Rush Creek Plant (11 
megawatts) also has three reservoirs, as 
does the Poole Plant (10 megawatts) on 
Lee Vining Creek. The Mill Creek Plant (3 
megawatts) uses Lundy Lake as its reser¬ 
voir. 

The power plants were constructed in 
the early 1900s and controlled by California 
Electric Power Company. FERC’s 
predecessor came into being in the 1920s. 
In 1936, the projects were licensed. They 
become part of the Edison Company in a 
1964 merger with California Electric. 

SCE hopes to have them all licensed 
for another 50 years. 

Gary Aubrey, manager of Bishop 
Creek Hydro, said SCE started working on 
the relicensing in 1981 with FERC, the 
California Department of Fish and Game, 
and the United States Forest Service. Al¬ 
though it is up to FERC to renew the 
license, each of these agencies has a say in 
how SCE will conduct its operations for the 
next 50 years and how it must mitigate ef¬ 
fects of the past 50 years of operation. 

“Since we’ve used the water for 50 
years and haven’t had to put much back into 
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the area, it’s felt by agencies that we should 
do some mitigation projects,” Aubrey said. 

In negotiations over the past several 
years, SCE, DFG and the forest service 
have agreed on changes that should take 
place in SCE’s operation of its Eastern 
Sierra power plants, although there is still 
disagreement on the degree of some of the 
changes. 

“We’ve been looking at environmental 
and recreational issues,” Aubrey said. 
“We’ve agreed there will be recreational 
water releases between our dams.” 

These releases include flows for fish 
habitat, riparian vegetation, and aesthetics, 
he said. SCE also will rewater dry sections 
of creeks where water has been diverted 
into penstocks for the power plants. Dry 
sections on Bishop Creek occur near each 
of the power plants from South Lake all the 
way down. 

Water also will be returned to Birch 
and McGee creeks, which are diverted into 
a pipeline that feeds Plant 2. 

And the sections of Lundy, Lee Vining 
and Rush creeks that are dry from SCE 
diversions also will be rewatered. 

Just how much water to release into 
the creeks has been controversial. 

Aubrey said the rewatering could 
mean a 10 to 15 cubic feet per second (cfs)*. 
reduction in flows going into SCE’s power 
plants, particularly on Bishop Creek. This 
would represent an eight percent loss in 
power generation, he said. 

Joe Stutler, an operations staff officer 
with the forest service office in Bishop, said 
his agency has recommended 15 cfs be 
released from Intake 2 to Plant 4 on Bishop 
Creek. 

But Darrell Wong, a fishery biologist 
with DFG, said the flows could be higher. 

“The forest service and fish and game 
don’t concur on what the recommended 
flows should be,” he said. “More recently, 
the forest service has decided to go with 
fewer flows than what we would ask for.” 


Wong said the flows DFG is asking to 
be released, particularly on Bishop Creek, 
would “only represent a 17 percent loss” in 
generation to SCE. 

“We still have some things to work 
out,” Wong said. 

Regardless, when the license is issued, 
it will guarantee that all of Bishop Creek 
will have water in it, Stutler said. And, there 
will be a guaranteed flow of two cfs into 
Birch Creek and McGee Creek will no 
longer be diverted at all. 

SCE also will be contributing to a new 
entrance station to deal with the public 
along the Bishop Creek drainage. And 
SCE has agreed in negotiations to build 
and maintain forest service campgrounds 
— or provide the money to the forest ser¬ 
vice to do that — along Bishop Creek. 

These are some of the conditions out¬ 
lined in the forest service’s “4E Report,” 
named after Section 4E of the Federal 
Power Act. 

“Anytime you have hydroelectric 
power projects on national forest land, the 
forest service has to issue a special use 
permit in which we give FERC our special 
license conditions,” Stutler said. 

He said the forest service’s authority 
involving FERC licensing is strengthened 
by the 1984 Escondido Decision, from a 
case decided by the Supreme Court, which 
holds that when a power plant is on forest 
service land and there is a discrepancy be¬ 
tween the FERC environmental assess¬ 
ment and license issued for that project 
and the special use permit issued by the 
forest service, preference is given to the 
forest service permit. 

Stutler said the March meeting should 
be the last consultation meeting with DFG 
to work out some of that agency’s concerns, 
and with SCE, before they send the 4E 
Report to FERC. 

To evaluate the hydroelectric projects 
and provide information for such reports 
as this and FERC’s environmental docu¬ 
ment, SCE has conducted studies along the 
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Middle Gorge - The 16 cfs seeps into 
the riverbed halfway between the point 
of release and Pleasant Valley Reservoir 


affected creeks since the early 1980s, said 
SCE biologist John Irwin. 

“We have to show what the resources 
are like and what needs to be improved,” 
he said. “The studies are ongoing. For ex¬ 
ample, we’re trying to determine baseline 
conditions along the creeks so that we can 
detect any changes from the increases in 
in-stream flows.” 

The studies are being conducted in 
coordination with the forest service, DFG 
and the Bureau of Land Management, 
Irwin said. 

Aubrey said SCE biologists and biol¬ 
ogy consultants have conducted such 
studies as in-stream flow measurements to 
determine fish habitat capabilities in each 
creek, riparian vegetation surveys, and fish 
entrapment tests to determine whether or 
not fish are going through the power plants’ 
generators. 

Despite changes in SCE’s operations, 
such as flow releases into the creeks for the 
fish, that will have to occur when new licen¬ 
ses are issued, Aubrey said SCE does not 
plan to modify the power plants to handle 
the water loss. 

“We’ve had studies made on our 
plants and we’re using the water to its best 
efficiency,” he said. 

The generation loss is a trade-off, 
Aubrey said, for the years Edison has 
operated in the Eastern Sierra with no en¬ 
vironmental constraints. 

“Edison is interested in the environ¬ 
ment, just like everybody else,” he said. 

Aubrey said he expects the Eastern 
Sierra hydroelectric projects to be licensed 
within the next year or two. They won’t be 
the first to be relicensed, however. Some of 
the company’s hydro plants on the west 
side of the Sierra have already gone 
through the process, and several more are 
coming due. 

“We’ve never been turned down for a 
license,” Aubrey said. “But the relicensing 
process becomes more and more compli¬ 
cated.” 
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Inyo and Los Angeles approve agreement 


The Inyo County/Los Angeles long¬ 
term water management agreement has 
been approved, leaving court approvals as 
the final barrier to its becoming effective. 

On Oct. 18 in Los Angeles, repre¬ 
sentatives from Inyo County and Los An¬ 
geles, including Los Angeles Mayor Tom 
Bradley, signed the agreement. 

“This is an historic day,” Bradley said. 
“We have determined that it is far better to 
negotiate than litigate . . . Instead of the 
sometimes bitter arguments and debates, 
we now are going to jointly manage the 
precious water resources in [the Owens 
Valley].” 

The agreement process began eight 
years ago, when Inyo County and Los An¬ 
geles signed an interim agreement to 
suspend litigation begun in 1972 in order to 
jointly develop a long-term plan for manag¬ 
ing water in the Owens Valley. They 
reached a preliminary long-term agree¬ 
ment in August 1989. 

Since then, Inyo and Los Angeles have 
operated under many of that agreement’s 
provisions, including turning off 
groundwater pumps to allow water table 
recovery and to protect the Owens Valley 
vegetation. 

But it wasn’t until the official signing 
ceremony two weeks ago that the long-term 
agreement became a commitment between 
Inyo County and Los Angeles to co¬ 
manage the water resources in the Owens 
Valley, with the primary goal being protec¬ 
tion of the valley’s natural environment. (It 
is up to the court to make this commitment 
legally binding.) 

Accompanying the agreement is an en¬ 
vironmental impact report the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power was re¬ 



signing 


- Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley and Inyo Supervisor Bob Campbell 


quired to prepare regarding groundwater 
pumping to supply water to its second 
aqueduct from 1970 to 1990 and from 1990 
onward. 

The LADWP, lead agency in prepar¬ 
ing the EIR, certified it Oct. 15 at the same 
time it* approved the agreement. Inyo 
County, responsible agency in preparing 
the EIR, also on Oct. 15 approved the 
agreement and certified the portion of the 
EIR dealing with groundwater pumping 
from 1990 onward as it pertains to the 
agreement. The documents were delivered 
Oct. 21 to the Third District Court of Ap¬ 
peal, where the final decision will be made 
to either approve or not approve the EIR. 

Prior to the county and city approvals, 
Inyo County held four public meetings to 
hear the public’s views of the agreement 
and EIR. 

What follows is a chronology of the 
most recent, salient events in 1991 leading 
up to the official signing of the long-term 
water management agreement: 


■ August — Inyo County and Los 
Angeles complete the final EIR 
and release it for public review. 

■ Sept. 24 and 25, Oct. 8 and 9 public 
meetings, and other public com¬ 
ment— Inyo County Board of Su¬ 
pervisors and Inyo County Water 
Commissioners hold public meet¬ 
ings throughout the valley. The 
general tone is that people like the 
agreement but are dissatisfied 
with the EIR. 

Among the public’s primary concerns 
with the EIR: 

— The Owens Valley Committee says 
the EIR “fails to adequately document pre¬ 
project conditions and impacts that oc¬ 
curred between 1970 and 1990.” The 
California Native Plant Society, the 
Audubon Society and the Sierra Club agree 
with this. 

See Approved, back page 


What does this mean for management? 


Since October 1988, Inyo County and 
Los Angeles have jointly managed Los 
Angeles’ groundwater and surface water 
practices in the Owens Valley according to 
the environment-oriented provisions of a 
proposed long-term water management 
agreement. 

If the appellate court approves the 
final EIR and the agreement becomes fully 
effective, how will management change? 

It will not change except to improve 
with expanded monitoring, new studies, 
revegetation projects, and mitigation 
projects such as increasing flows to 50 miles 
of the lower Owens River. 

Most important, the drought recovery 
policy which Inyo and Los Angeles are 
operating under will remain in effect. This 
policy has been included in the final e; 


vironmental impact report concerning Los 
Angeles’ groundwater pumping to supply 
water to its second aqueduct. The policy 
provides, in part: 

“Recognizing the current extended 
drought, the [Inyo/Los Angeles] Standing 
Committee establishes a policy for annual 
management of groundwater pumping 
during this drought. The goal of this policy 
is that soil water within the rooting zone 
recover to a degree sufficient so that the 
vegetation protection goals of the agree¬ 
ment are achieved. 

“To this end, groundwater pumping 
during this drought, as well as the period of 
recovery, will be conducted in an environ¬ 
mentally conservative manner, taking into 
consideration soil water, water tables, and 
vegetation conditions.” 


The policy requires the Standing Com¬ 
mittee, in establishing an annual pumping 
program, to evaluate “current conditions 
including soil moisture level, water table 
depth, degree of water table recovery, soil 

See Inyo, page 2 
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Appellate Court will 
determine fate of plan 

The long-term water management 
agreement cannot be implemented unless 
the Third District Court of Appeal in 
Sacramento approves the final environ¬ 
mental impact report on Los Angeles 
groundwater pumping to supply its second 
aqueduct. The EIR was delivered to the 
court Oct. 21. 

Greg James, Inyo County Water 
Department Director and special counsel, 
said the court’s decision may depend on the 
actions of several groups: The Sierra Club 
Legal Defense Fund, the California 
Department of Fish and Game, the Owens 
Valley Committee, and the Owens Valley 
Indian Water Commission, among others, 
have indicated they are not pleased with the 
final EIR. 

“Dissatisfaction may turn into legal 
challenges to the EIR,” James said. 

The EIR covers Los Angeles’ pumping 
from 1970 to 1990 and from 1990 onward. 

James said the court only will look at 
the adequacy of the EIR and will not rule 
on the actual agreement. Because the fu¬ 
ture, or 1990 onward portion of the EIR 
pertains to the agreement, the court’s 
ruling will decide the fate of the agreement. 

“If the court does not approve the EIR, 
it will be up to the court as to whether all or 
part of the agreement can be implemented, 
or whether the court will limit pumping in 
some other manner until completion of a 
fourth EIR,” James said. 

This EIR is Los Angeles’ third attempt 
to satisfy the California Environmental 
Quality Act — the first two EIRs were 
ruled inadequate by the court. The EIR 
process began in the 1970s. 

In 1970, the Los Angeles Department 
of Water and Power completed its second 
Los Angeles aqueduct in the Owens Valley 
and increased groundwater pumping and 
surface water diversions to supply it. 

In 1972, Inyo County sued Los An¬ 
geles, saying its groundwater pumping was 
harming the valley’s vegetation. The court 

See Court, back page 
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Water commission complete with Yoder 



Vince Yoder 


After spending eight years on the 
sidelines pushing Inyo County government 
to try harder for protection of the Owens 
Valley from Los Angeles’ water gathering, 
Vince Yoder has gone one step farther and 
assumed an official county role. 

As the newest member of the Inyo 
County Water Commission, Yoder, from 
Lone Pine, fills a void left by Carla 
Scheidlinger’s resignation from the com¬ 
mission this summer. 

Scheidlinger, a botanist who added a 
strong environmental voice to the commis¬ 
sion, resigned when she began researching 
water rights for local Indian tribes. 

Yoder has lived in the Owens Valley 
for almost 14 years. He said his environ¬ 
mental background should “broaden the 
scope of the committee.” 

“I’ve been environmentally oriented all 
my life,” he said. 

His parents’ interest in the environ¬ 
ment influenced Yoder from the start. He 
studied forestry at the University of Idaho, 
graduating in 1942 just in time to serve in 
World War II. He returned home to find 
that “pay scales with forestry were pretty 
dismal.” 

So he took a job with Caltrans and 
stayed, working in San Francisco, until he 
retired in 1976. 

“After I retired, it didn’t take my wife 
and me long to decide to move over here to 
the Owens Valley,” Yoder said. “I immedi¬ 
ately put my forestry background to use by 
initiating a study in the Alabama Hills.” 

The study, which detailed and iden¬ 
tified the shrubs in the Alabama Hills, was 
published in the botanical journal 
Madrono . 


After that, Yoder began delving into 
local environmental issues. He is a member 
of the Sierra Club and he used to belong to 
the Audubon Society until he just got too 
busy to do it all. 

He is co-chair, with Scheidlinger, of 
conservation for the Bristlecone Chapter of 
the California Native Plant Society. Scheid¬ 
linger handles any of the Chapter’s dealings 
with the Inyo County Water Department or 
the Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, so that Yoder can avoid conflicts of 
interest as a water commissioner. 

Yoder’s direct involvement with water 
issues in the Owens Valley began in 1983, 
when Inyo County and Los Angeles 
entered into the interim agreement to regu¬ 
late groundwater pumping and develop a 
long-term management plan. 

“There was a citizen’s advisory group 
created to talk to the water commission,” 


Yoder said. “They [the water commis¬ 
sioners] didn’t listen to us so we got mad 
and started the Owens Valley Committee.” 
(The Owens Valley Committee has in¬ 
fluenced Owens Valley water politics ever 
since.) 

That was in 1983. Now, in 1991, with 
the completion of a third environmental 
impact report on Los Angeles’ 
groundwater pumping for its second 
aqueduct and with the approval of the long¬ 
term water management agreement be¬ 
tween Inyo County and Los Angeles, 
Yoder’s interest in the issue and pressure 
from his peers prompted him to apply for 
the position on the Inyo County Water 
Commission. 

He said the issue interested him from 
the start because Los Angeles’ water 
gathering activities were affecting the 
vegetation, “particularly rare species such 
as the Mariposa Lily.” 

He said the long-term agreement, 
which has yet to be approved by the courts, 
is a good agreement. 

“It’s not perfect and I think some of the 
monitoring features need polishing,” he 
said. “But I think that’s what the county and 
city employees will do. Although I think it’s 
going to be pretty much up to the county to 
do the work, to develop the information.” 

Yoder said he is particularly looking 
forward to some of the environmental im¬ 
provements provided by the agreement, 
such as the project to increase flows in the 
lower Owens River to enhance wildlife and 
fish habitat. 

“The agreement is certainly a 
landmark — there’s none other like it in the 
country,” he said. “Without it, the city 
would be pumping like mad.” 


Inyo, from front page 



Hit - Inyo County’s Irene Yamashita 
runs a point-frame transect, recording 
each time a pin hits a leaf along a line 


type, vegetation conditions, results of 
studies pertaining to vegetation recovery, 
and compliance with the goals of the agree¬ 
ment.” 

“It is probable that this policy will 
result in reduced annual pumping 
programs as compared to annual pumping 
programs based solely on soil moisture 
conditions,” the policy concludes. 

Already, many groundwater pumps 
have been turned off to protect water levels 
and vegetation. Of Los Angeles’ 96 pump- 
equipped wells in the Owens Valley, only 
33 remain on while 63 are off. Most of the 
63 are off because of the provisions of the 
drought recovery policy. 

Traditional monitoring of the Owens 
Valley vegetation and water resources will 
continue. 

Since 1987, vegetation monitoring has 
consisted of measuring plant leaf area using 
data collected in the field, and measuring 
soil water potential. 

These methods were augmented this 
year with additional studies. One new 
monitoring tool put to use this year is 
groundwater contour maps, which tell 


depth to water levels and changes in depth 
to water levels over time in locations 
throughout the Owens Valley. 

Inyo’s hydrology staff developed the 
maps from groundwater data, and plant 
specialists can use these maps when trying 
to determine impacts to vegetation from 
pumping. 

Inyo’s hydrologic monitoring includes 
once a week on/off status checks of 
LADWP’s 96 pump-equipped wells, week¬ 
ly confirmation of depth-to-water measure- 
ments, weekly measurements of well 
discharge from these wells, monitoring flow 
in surface water conveyances, monitoring 
spring flows at Reinhackle spring and other 
valley springs, and taking monthly meas¬ 
urements in 18 indicator wells to monitor 
water table recovery. 

A study of aerial photographs to deter¬ 
mine their usefulness as an additional 
monitoring tool will be commenced (see 
story, right, and page 3). 

Also, work will begin on developing 
revegetation programs for impacted areas, 
and on developing a mitigation plan for the 
lower Owens River. 


Aerial photo 
study planned 

From 6,000 feet above the 
ground, the Owens Valley landscape 
becomes an expanse of weird 
geometric features alien to eyes used 
to seeing the world from about six 
feet above the ground. 

But when viewed by a trained 
eye, this high-altitude perspective 
reveals the familiar: a clump of trees, 
some willows, scrub vegetation, the 
Owens River, old river meanders, the 
Los Angeles Aqueduct, abandoned 
fields, springs. 

This particular view of the valley, 
captured in the form of aerial 
photographs (see next page), will be 
used to better understand changes in 
the valley’s vegetation, and possibly 
to enhance Inyo’s environmental 
monitoring program. 

Los Angeles and Inyo County 
have agreed to initiate a study to 
determine the usefulness of aerial 
photographs, using experts in the 
field of aerial photography. 

The study would have at least two 
phases. 

The first phase would be per¬ 
formed by aerial photograph experts, 
who would analyze existing 
photographs taken between 1968 and 
1991 to determine whether they can 
be reliably interpreted to provide 
descriptions of vegetation changes 
that occurred in the Owens Valley 
during the same period. 

As part of this phase, the experts 
would determine the resolution of 
these photographs, according to Inyo 
County’s plant monitoring specialist, 
Sally Manning. 

“If the information is there and 
can be interpreted objectively, then 
we want to know what can be seen,” 
said Manning, whose interest in the 
aerial photographs lies in their poten¬ 
tial as future monitoring tools. 

“What we want to know is, can 
you see actual species," she said. “Or 
do you just see shrubs, grasses and 
trees in general? Or merely shadows? 
We want to know the level of detail 
contained in these photos.” 

One thing Manning hopes to see 
come out of this study is an interpre¬ 
tive key for identifying features in an 
aerial photograph. 

“A key would help standardize 
the interpretation of aerial photos so 
conditions on the whole valley floor 
can be precisely assessed,” she said. 

Should the photographs prove 
useful for distinguishing vegetation 
changes, a second phase of the study 
would attempt to correlate changes 
in hydrologic conditions with ob¬ 
served changes in vegetation, Man- ^ 
ning said. 
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This example of an aerial 
photograph shows where the Owens 
River is diverted into the Los Angeles 
Aqueduct south of Tinemaha 
Reservoir and north of the Black Rock 
Fish Hatchery. It is one of 1,300 
photographs of the Owens Valley 
taken this year by I.K. Curtis Services, 
Inc., of Burbank, for the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power. 

All 1,300 aerial photographs were 
shot vertically from 6,000 feet above 


the ground with equipment that uses 9 
1/2- inch color film. 

Using flight lines plotted on 
topographic maps, the photographer 
looks through a periscope and tells the 
pilot exactly where to fly. A computer 
on the airplane measures the ground 
speed and the camera automatically 
takes the photographs. 

Each photograph overlaps the 
preceding one by 60 percent, and each 
flight line, running north to south, 


overlaps the preceding flight line by 30 
percent. 

This allows examination of two 
adjacent photographs under a stereo 
viewer, through which depths and 
heights can be discerned. 

Ivan Curtis, of I.K. Curtis, said it 
took about four days, at about three 
hours each day, to fly the Owens Valley. 

The scale is one inch on the 
photograph equals 12,000 inches (or 
1,000 feet) on the ground, or 1:12,000. 
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Approved, from front page- 

— These groups also say the EIR does 
not “appropriately mitigate impacts to 
ecologically important springs.” 

— These groups and many other 
citizens want the EIR to include the assess¬ 
ment of impacts to the valley by use of aerial 
photographs taken in 1968,1973,1988 and 
1990. (Inyo County and Los Angeles have 
agreed to conduct a study to determine the 
usefulness of the aerial photographs and to 
develop a program for using aerial 
photographs in the future.) 

— Many commentors said the respon¬ 
ses to comments were too general and of 
the quality of form-letter responses. 

— The Lower Owens River project 
should be mitigation for the river only, and 
not for other impacts in the valley. 

■ Oct. 7 — The Inyo County Water 
Commission unanimously agrees 
to recommend that the Inyo Coun¬ 
ty Board of Supervisors approve 
the agreement and the EIR as it 
pertains to the agreement. 

Water Commissioner Harry Holgate 
said: “The agreement is hard won. It's good 
for the county, it's good for the valley, and 
it's good for the environment. The EIR is 
done — poorly done. It’s certainly not the 
best package available.” 

But, he said, the EIR serves its purpose 
in that it provides the groundwork for the 
future, for the agreement. 

■ Oct. 15 — First District Super¬ 
visor Warren Allsup reveals the 
results of a mail poll in which he 
asked his constituents to vote for 
or against the agreement, saying 
he would base his decision upon 
the overall response. He mailed 
out 2,346 surveys and received 
1,045 back, for a 44.5 percent 
return. Of the 1,045 who 
responded, 937 (90 percent) voted 
yes, 91 (9 percent) voted no, and 
17 (1 percent) were undecided. 

■ Oct. 15 — The Inyo County Board 
of Supervisors approves the agree¬ 
ment. 

Fourth District Supervisor Keith 
Bright said: “It’s been a long process. For 
all practical purposes, we’ve been living 
under this agreement since 1989. That’s 


what’s important — we’ve been under the 
test for two years.” 

Inyo County District Attorney Buck 
Gibbons, who helped initiate litigation 
against Los Angeles in the 1970s, said: 
“There were a lot of angry words a number 
of years ago about whether the county 
should be in court . . . There’s a fine line 
between when to litigate and when to 
negotiate. The happiest time is when they 
work together. Hopefully, history will 
prove [the litigation] to have served us 
well.” 

■ Oct. 15 — The Los Angeles Board 
of Water and Power Commis¬ 
sioners approves the EIR and the 
agreement. 

■ Oct. 18 — At a ceremony during 
the Los Angeles City Council 
meeting in Los Angeles, the long¬ 
term water management agree¬ 
ment is signed by Inyo County 
supervisors Bob Campbell and 
Keith Bright, Los Angeles City 
Council member John Ferraro, 
LADWP commissioners Rick 
Caruso and Mike Gage, and Los 
Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley. 

The signing was preceded by questions 
and comments from several Los Angeles 
City Council members. 

Ernani Bernardi said he is in favor of 
the agreement. But he said people need to 
realize that Los Angeles must demand 
more water from the Metropolitan Water 
District to make up for the loss of water 
from Inyo County. 

“I think it’s an embarrassment that it 
took us this long to get this agreement 
reached,” he said. “And I think that the 
people up in that community have been 
imposed on for an unusually long time with 
respect to the water situation up there. 

“Maybe this will open our eyes, and 
[we’ll] say, hey, the north is no longer our 
main water resource and we’d better start 
recognizing it... we’d better do something 
about getting the water that we’re entitled 
to from the Metropolitan Water District to 
make up for this tremendous loss of water.” 

■ Oct. 21 — Agreement and EIR 
delivered to the Third District 
Court of Appeal. (See front page.) 


Court, from front page_ 

ordered Los Angeles to write an EIR in 
1973. It was completed in 1976 but ruled 
inadequate in 1977. A second EIR, com- 
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pleted in 1979, was ruled inadequate in 
1981. In 1984, the court allowed Inyo and 
Los Angeles to suspend litigation and enter 
into an interim agreement to jointly 
develop a long-term agreement on water 
management. The court said this agree¬ 
ment could be a part of Los Angeles’ EIR. 

Now the court must rule on this third 
EIR. The court has given the Sierra Club 
and the Owens Valley Committee until 
Nov. 25 to present their views (these two 
groups were part of a lawsuit dating back to 
1984 objecting to the interim agreement). 

When the decision will be made is un¬ 
known, James said, although “if history’s 
any guide, it took 18 months to rule on the 
adequacy of the last EIR DWP submitted.” 


News Briefs 


Inyo receives federal money for Yucca studies 


The Department of Energy sent a 
check for $135,000 to Inyo County in mid- 
October to pay for the county’s investiga¬ 
tion of activities at Yucca Mountain, 
Nev., proposed site of the nation’s first 
high-level nuclear waste repository. 


The money is a portion of millions 
divided among 10 “affected units of local 
government,” the other nine being in 
Nevada. Each year, Inyo County will 
receive more federal money to study pos¬ 
sible impacts of the proposed repository. 


Water taking its time in Owens River Gorge 


Water released into the long-dry 
Owens River Gorge on June 28 from Los 
Angeles’ upper gorge power plant still 
has not completed the 10-mile descent 
into Pleasant Valley Reservoir. 


A Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power spokesman said the 
water is disappearing into the ground at 
the “horseshoe” six miles down. A por¬ 
tion resurfaces below for a half mile. 


Tri-Valley considers Running Springs permit 


The Tri-Valley Groundwater 
Management District, in Mono County, 
is considering an application from Run¬ 
ning Springs for a permit to extract water 
from a Benton Valley spring for bottled 
water export. 

Running Springs proposes to extract 
150 acre-feet maximum from the new 
site, although vice president Tom Colson 
said it will take the fledgling company 
“several years to get to our maximum 
capability.” 

Running Springs has operated out of 
Bishop for several years, bottling water 
extracted from a spring on a neighboring 
ranch. The company began extracting 
water from this site before the Tri- Valley 
Groundwater Management District 
formed and thus a permit was not re¬ 
quired. 

Colson said the spring to which they 
wish to move their operations comes 
from the same groundwater aquifer as 
the spring they are extracting from but is 
farther north on another ranch. 

“It’s the highest spring, so there 
would be no agriculture around us,” he 
said. “I’ve heard tell there’s a cricket 
coming our way. We’re worried about 
pesticides getting into our water.” 

He said another advantage to the 
new site is that Running Springs could 
own the property it is on. The 100-acre 
ranch, which has been fallow for several 
years, is for sale and Running Springs has 
made an offer. 

“They’ve already drilled the well and 
the property’s in escrow now,” said Dan 
Lyster, Mono County’s energy manage¬ 
ment director and member of the Tri- 
Valley board. 

Colson said if Tri-Valley doesn’t ap¬ 
prove the permit, Running Springs will 
“drop the whole thing.” 

“We do have another source,” he 
said. “But we do like where we’re at and 
we’d like to stay.” 



He declined to say where the other 
source would be, except that it is not in 
the Tri-Valley area. 

If Running Springs gets the permit 
and buys the property, Colson said the 
land “would be left natural” and not be 
farmed. 

Lyster said the Tri-Valley board has 
some reservations about the proposed 
project, but he doesn’t think the board is 
worried about the amount of water Run¬ 
ning Springs wants to extract, which is 
considered minimal. 

“It’s the precedent,” he said. “They 
don’t want [the Los Angeles Department 
of Water and Power] to come in.” 

Lyster said Mono County Counsel 
Jim Reed is considering drafting an or¬ 
dinance that would exempt minimal uses 
from the permitting process and prohibit 
the use of surface conveyance facilities, 
limiting export to trucking. 
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INYO/L.A. WATER AGREEMENT: 

Protecting the environment of the Owens \hlley 



Verifying the data — Rick Puskar, the Inyo County Water Department’s hydrology research assistant, uses an ultrasonic 
flowmeter monitoring device to measure the flow from a Los Angeles Department of Water and Power well. 


Provisions guard valley’s future 


Protection of the Owens Valley’s en¬ 
vironment will become the primary goal of 
water management if a proposed long-term 
agreement between Inyo County and Los 
Angeles is approved. 

Under the agreement, the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power is re¬ 
quired to manage its groundwater pumping 
and surface water activities in a way that 
does not harm the Owens Valley’s, environ¬ 
ment. It will protect groundwater depend¬ 
ent and riparian vegetation as well as rare 
and endangered species. 

Also, it has provisions to avoid 
groundwater mining, and to protect private 
wells and the Bishop Cone. LADWP is 
also required to implement several projects 
including restoring water flow in more than . 
50 miles of the lower Owens River. 

Since Fall 1988, Inyo County and 
LADWP have been operating under many 
of the proposed agreement’s management 
provisions. This has meant that Los An¬ 
geles has turned off groundwater pumping 
wells to allow water table recovery and to 
protect vegetation. And, it has meant in¬ 
creased vigilance by Inyo County through 
an extensive monitoring program. 

Now it is time for Inyo County and Los 
Angeles to consider the agreement for final 
approval. 

Given the importance of the agree¬ 
ment, this issue of Water Reporter seeks to 
help the citizens of Inyo County understand 
what the proposed agreement is about and 
how it will affect the Owens Valley if ap¬ 
proved. 

The agreement is the result of years of 
study and of hundreds of negotiation ses¬ 
sions in Inyo County and Los Angeles. The 
negotiations, begun in the mid-1980s, con¬ 
stituted a cease-fire in a battle with fiery 
beginnings. 

Nearly 80 years ago, LADWP bought 
most of the land and water rights in the 
valley and built its first aqueduct. In the 
1920s, angry citizens bombed it repeatedly. 

After LADWP completed a second 
aqueduct in 1970 and increased 
groundwater pumping and surface water 
diversions in the Owens Valley to fill it, 
another bombing occurred. But by then, 
the battle was shifting from explosives to 
the courts. 

In 1972, Inyo County sued Los Angeles 
over its expanded groundwater pumping 
because it was damaging the valley’s 
vegetation and drying up springs and ar¬ 
tesian wells. The lawsuit demanded that 
Los Angeles be ordered to comply with the 


California Environmental Quality Act, 
which requires an agency to write an en¬ 
vironmental impact report (EIR) before 
conducting a project that could have a sig¬ 
nificant effect on the environment. The 
courts agreed with Inyo* 

Although Los Angeles wrote two EIRs 
in the 1970s, the court ruled each inade¬ 
quate. In 1980, Inyo County citizens 
adopted a groundwater ordinance to regu¬ 
late groundwater pumping but it was ruled 
unconstitutional when challenged by Los 
Angeles. In 1984, lawsuits were temporarily 
set aside when Inyo and Los Angeles 
entered an interim agreement. Its primary 
goal was to jointly develop a long-term 
agreement on water management. 

A third EIR has been written covering 
the agreement and Los Angeles’ activities 
to supply the second aqueduct and is out 
for public review. On Oct. 15, the Inyo 
County Board of Supervisors will consider 
approval of the EIR and the agreement. If 
the agreement is approved, Inyo County 
will permanently assume a key role in 
protecting the environment of the Owens 
Valley. 

This special issue of Water Reporter is 
devoted to describing the agreement and 
Inyo County’s water future if it is approved. 


The proposed long-term agreement on 
water management represents a new direc¬ 
tion in the relationship between Inyo Coun¬ 
ty and Los Angeles: No longer can Los 
Angeles’ water needs have priority over the 
overall environment in the Owens Valley. 

The agreement’s primary goal of 
protection of the Owens Valley environ¬ 
ment will govern Los Angeles’ and Inyo 
County’s future management of 
groundwater pumping and surface water 
practices in the Owens Valley. 

To meet this goal, the agreement 
provides for an extensive monitoring net¬ 
work, much of which is already in place (see 
back page). 


Beyond protecting the environment, 
the agreement provides for such things as 
protection of private wells, release of cer¬ 
tain Los Angeles lands in the Owens Valley, 
restoration of the lower Owens River, and 
more (see page 2). 

If approved, the agreement would be 
an enforceable court order, locking in en¬ 
vironmental protection for the Owens Val¬ 
ley and giving Inyo County a permanent 
voice in water management. However, it 
would not limit the existing legal rights of 
any person or entity. 

Finally, the agreement provides that 
even if Los Angeles’ future water supply 
from other sources is curtailed, the city may 
not terminate the agreement. 
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What the water agreement provides: 


Goal of environmental protection 

A primary goal of the agreement is to manage water in the Owens Valley 
to protect the environment, including groundwater dependent vegetation 
and rare and endangered species. 


Monitoring vegetation and groundwater pumping 

Inyo County Water Department’s technical staff independently and 
jointly with Los Angeles will monitor vegetation conditions, groundwater 
pumping amounts, water levels, surface water and spring flows in the 
Owens Valley in order to manage groundwater and surface water. 

Avoidance of groundwater mining 

Inyo County’s hydrologists will monitor groundwater levels and annual 
recharge from the mountains to make sure no groundwater mining 
occurs. 


Private wells 

LADWP’s groundwater pumping will be monitored and managed so that 
it does not affect water quality or quantity in private wells. 


Bishop Cone 

Groundwater pumping in this area, extending from north of Laws to 
north of Big Pine, will be in strict accordance with the Hillside Decree. 
Also, it will receive additional protections provided by the agreement. 
There will continue to be no pumping for export from this area. 


Mitigation 

If it is projected that pumping will cause an adverse environmental 
impact, pumping will be discontinued in that area to prevent damage. 
However, should a significant impact occur, within 12 months LADWP 
must implement a mitigation plan which would be developed jointly by 
Inyo County and Los Angeles. 


Irrigation and in-valley water uses 

LADWP lands that have been irrigated and other in-valley uses including 
recreation and wildlife protection that have received water since 1981 are 
assured a continuing water supply in the future. 


Enhancement/mitigation and environmental projects 

Existing projects, such as Buckley Ponds, Klondike Lake, Goose Lake, 
Millpond Recreation Area and others, will be continued. 


Lower Owens River 

More than 50 miles of the lower Owens River and its riparian habitat will 
be restored to the benefit of wildlife and fish by a permanent increase in 
river flow. 


Owens Lake 

The existing environmental protection efforts of the Great Basin Unified 
Air Pollution Control District to abate dust from Owens Lake under 
tough federal and state clean air laws will not be affected. 


Salt cedar control 

Inyo County will conduct a program of salt cedar control funded by L.A. 



Cooperative management 

Inyo County and LADWP will 
jointly manage groundwater 
pumping and surface water to 
protect the vegetation and 
remaining springs in the valley. 


Financial assistance 

Inyo County will receive more 
than $2 million a year from 
LADWP to implement and 
enforce the agreement and to 
offset losses to the tax base 
caused by Los Angeles’ ownership 
of valley land. The county also 
will receive $2 million to upgrade 
parks and recreational facilities. 

The City of Bishop will receive 
more than $125,000 annually. 


Future aqueduct capacity 

Los Angeles may not build a third 
aqueduct to carry water from Inyo 
County, nor increase the capacity 
of the existing aqueducts. 


Town water systems 

The water systems for Lone Pine, 
Independence and Laws will be 
returned to local control. Before 
the transfer, LADWP will 
upgrade each system. Afterward, 
LADWP will supply free water to 
the systems. 


Big Pine ditch system 

LADWP will provide water and 
$100,000 to Big Pine to rebuild 
and upgrade its ditch system. 


L.A.-owned land releases 

Los Angeles will release some of 
its land for orderly public and 
private development. 


Dispute resolution 

Disagreements between Inyo and 
LADWP will be handled by 
binding dispute resolution. A final 
judgement in an unresolved 
dispute will be made by Inyo 
County Superior Court. 

Acknowledgement of 
water supply uncertainties 

Even if Los Angeles’ other water 
supply sources are curtailed, the 
agreement between Inyo and 
LADWP will not be terminated. 
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Bishop Cone remains protected 


For more than a half century, an area 
surrounding Bishop called the Bishop 
Cone has been subject to the pumping 
restrictions of a legal judgment commonly 
known as the Hillside Decree. 

The proposed Inyo/Los Angeles water 
management agreement reaffirms this 50- 
year-old court judgment by providing that 
future groundwater pumping by Los An¬ 
geles “will be in strict adherence to the 
provisions” of the Decree. 

Not only does the Hillside Decree 
remain intact, but the agreement, which 
provides protections for the entire Owens 
Valley, would apply to Los Angeles* 
groundwater pumping and surface water 
management practices on the Bishop Cone. 

During the long drought of the 1920s 
and early 1930s, property owners in the 
Bishop area sued Los Angeles for damages 
when its pumping caused pastures in the 
area to dry up. The state Supreme Court 
ordered Los Angeles to pay monetary 
damages. 

Instead, in 1940 Los Angeles and the 
property owners entered into a court judg¬ 
ment called the Hillside Decree. Under 
this decree, Los Angeles agreed it would 
not pump groundwater for export from the 
Bishop Cone. The Bishop Cone is a 


The proposed long-term agreement 
between Inyo County and Los Angeles on 
water management in the Owens Valley 
will not go into effect unless Inyo County 
and Los Angeles approve it. 

On Oct. 15, the Inyo County Board of 
Supervisors will decide whether the recent¬ 
ly completed final environmental impact 
report (EIR) adequately describes the 
potential impacts of the agreement. Then 
the Board will consider the agreement for 
approval. 

Before that, the supervisors and the 
Inyo County Water Commission will hear 
from their constituents concerning the 
proposed agreement and the final EIR at 
four public meetings in the Owens Valley. 

The final EIR not only describes the 
potential effects of the agreement but also, 
as required by court order, the final EIR 
also analyzes the effects of LADWP’s ac- 


geographic area established by the court in 
the Hillside case, extending from Laws to 
north of Big Pine. 

The decree does not prohibit Los An¬ 
geles from pumping groundwater or con¬ 
structing wells on the Bishop Cone. But Los 
Angeles may only use pumped or flowing 
groundwater on its lands on the Bishop 
Cone. 

Los Angeles also uses surface water on 
the Cone, diverted from Bishop Creek, 
other creeks and the Owens River, which 
combines with pumped water in ditches 
and canals. 

Under the agreement, LADWP’s use 
of water on the Cone downstream from its 
wells will be equal to or greater than any 
groundwater pumped or which flows from 
artesian wells upstream of the use. 

To verify LADWP’s compliance with 
the Hillside Decree and the agreement, 
Inyo County will independently monitor 
LADWP pumping, flow from artesian wells 
and uses on Los Angeles-owned land as 
part of an annual water audit on the Bishop 
Cone. 

Inyo County also will monitor the 
vegetation and groundwater levels m this 
area. 


tivities to supply water to its second 
aqueduct which was completed in 1970. 
Thus, the EIR looks 20 years into the past 
as well as into the future. 

The Los Angeles Board of Water and 
Power Commissioners and the Los Angeles 
City Council are expected to decide 
whether to approve the final EIR and the 
agreement on Oct. 15 and 16 respectively. 

But before Los Angeles and Inyo 
County make their decisions on the agree¬ 
ment, each party must first prepare written 
findings on the final EIR. 

Inyo County must prepare findings 
concerning the potential significant ad¬ 
verse environmental impacts under the 
proposed agreement. However, no such 
impacts are identified in the EIR. 

On the other hand, Los Angeles must 
prepare written findings concerning each 
of the more than two dozen significant ad- 


Under the agreement, water on the 
Bishop Cone, as in the rest of Owens Val¬ 
ley, would be managed to maintain vegeta¬ 
tion conditions approximate to those 
documented in a vegetation inventory con¬ 
ducted between 1984 and 1987. This time 
period followed several wet years in the 
valley and vegetation was at its healthiest in 
many years. 

Also, continuation of existing irriga¬ 
tion and other in-valley water uses on Los 
Angeles lands throughout the valley will be 
assured. 

The proposed agreement also requires 
that existing canals and ditches, which con¬ 
vey water across the Bishop Cone (and 
elsewhere in the valley), continue to be sup¬ 
plied with water. Continued use of these 
water courses will protect the fish, wildlife 
and the aesthetic values that depend on 
them. 

Additionally, the proposed agreement 
and the Green Book contain strong 
provisions for protecting water quality and 
quantity in private wells. New wells will be 
sited to avoid impacts. An extensive 
monitoring network will be established be¬ 
tween Los Angeles’ wells and private wells 
to detect water table drawdown before it 
affects private wells. 


verse environmental effects identified in 
the EIR that has occurred as a result of its 
water gathering activities since 1970. (Up 
to about 2,000 acres are identified for 
revegetation to mitigate these effects.) 

If they each certify the final EIR and 
approve the agreement, Inyo and Los An¬ 
geles will file the final EIR with an appel¬ 
late court in Sacramento. That court must 
decide whether the EIR is legally adequate. 

Also, if the Appellate Court approves 
the final EIR, the environmental litigation 
between Inyo County and Los Angeles, 
commenced in 1972, will be resolved. 

If the Appellate Court approves the 
final EIR, Inyo County Superior Court will 
be asked to approve a stipulation and order 
(the agreement in legal form). If it is ap¬ 
proved, the court will enter an order 
making the agreement a binding court 
judgment. 


“Search for Justice” 
video describes pact 

The Inyo County Board of Su¬ 
pervisors has provided a 15-minute 
videotape explaining the long-term 
water management agreement be¬ 
tween Inyo County and Los Angeles. 

The video is available from these 

sources: 

Television 

The video will be aired from 
Sept. 16 to Oct. 14 on WestStar 
Cable, Lone Pine Cable and King 5 
Cable television stations, under the 
following schedule: 

WestStar: 

Bishop: Through Oct. 14 nightly 
at 6:30 and again at 10:30. Also from 
hSbii,and Irani <3ic& 
1-14 at 1230 pan. 

Big Pine: Week nights at 7:30 and 
Again At 9:30 

Independence: Frequently 
lllilnng the 

GctS 

doriogthc wetends of Sept 28 and 
Oct. 12 

Lone Pine Cable; 

Monday through Friday at 5:30 

King 5 Cable In Mammoth 
takes: 

llliiiliaf .8 plus Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at noon 

intal at video Store® -|P 

Bishop: Mountain High Video, 

m W. tine St.; Video Place, 251N, 

I MainSt; andTiger Tote,4S7W,tine!-: 

tie: :1H1 Country Marked 
St.; Mountain View, : 

; i- 1 '3 

I gj l llidi^hd^hceiAaltih'i General. 
j| : . $tor^;i^;.^,'.^vvg5ds; Mad»er:%tf*;p 
'35d 

|." Libraries' 

||i!lihV : : may be c|l|k- 

Lone Pine, Furnace Creek and the 


Inyo and LA must consider documents for approval 


How EIR, Green Book and Agreement relate 


Three key documents to protect the 
Owens Valley environment have been 
developed: a long-term agreement on 
water management between Inyo and Los 
Angeles, a technical manual for carrying 
out the provisions of the agreement, called 
the Green Book, and an environmental im¬ 
pact report. 

The EIR is an informational document 
providing details of Los Angeles’ water 
gathering activities, and related impacts, in 


the valley from 1970 to 1990 and as 
proposed under the agreement. 

The agreement sets forth the goals and 
provisions for managing Los Angeles’ 
water gathering to protect the valley. 

The Green Book details the scientific 
methods for carrying out the agreement. It 
will be updated or modified with correc¬ 
tions in the future to keep abreast of scien¬ 
tific progress. 


I nyo officials hold public meetings on EIR 

The Inyo County Board of Supervisors and the Inyo County Water 
Commissioners will conduct joint public meetings to hear people’s 
views on the final environmental impact report concerning water 
management practices in the Owens Valley: 

Tuesday — Sept. 24 at the Civic Auditorium in Bishop 
Wednesday — Sept. 25 at Statham Hall in Lone Pine 
Tuesday — Oct. 8 at Big Pine Town Hall in Big Pine 

Wednesday — Oct. 9 in the Board Meeting Room at the 
Courthouse Administrative Building in Independence 

All meetings begin at 7 p.m. 
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Monitoring program is key to management 


Vegetation monitoring 

As a result of studies conducted over 
the past decade, Inyo County and Los An¬ 
geles have gained a better understanding of 
the relationship between groundwater 
pumping and Owens Valley vegetation. 

In addition, a monitoring program in 
the valley has been established and im¬ 
proved upon which provides a vital tool in 
the management of groundwater pumping 
in accordance with the vegetation protec¬ 
tion goals of the agreement. 

The Inyo County Water Department 
and the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power have been studying the valley’s 
plants for many years. As a part of these 
studies, from 1984 to 1987 LAPWP plant 
specialists inventoried the vegetation on 
the valley floor. 

Also since 1984, Inyo County and 
LADWP jointly have conducted an exten¬ 
sive experimental monitoring program to 
follow the plants’ growth and survival from 
year to year at four sites. 

The county also has continuously 
measured water table levels during this 
period. 

In 1987, Inyo County and LADWP 
began establishing monitoring sites within 
the valley’s groundwater production well 
fields. These sites have been used to com¬ 
pare the water needs of the vegetation with 
the amount of water available in the soil. 
When inadequate soil moisture has been 
measured, pumps have been shut off to 
protect the vegetation. 

This year, the monitoring program has 
been augmented with additional vegetation 
and water studies. The purpose is to fill in 
some of the gaps in earlier procedures and 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the monitor¬ 
ing since 1987, said Sally Manning, Inyo 
County’s plant monitoring specialist. 

Since 1987, the ongoing monitoring 
consisted of two main procedures: measur¬ 
ing plant leaf area using data from vegeta¬ 
tion transects and measuring soil water 
potential using soil psychrometers.The 
monitoring staff continues to take monthly 
psychrometer (or soil water) readings at 
well field monitoring sites. 

Vegetation leaf area monitoring has 
been greatly increased. Up to this year, 
measurements along 100 meter transects 
(or lines) have been run once, in June, at 
the 31 monitoring sites, and along 30 meter 
transect lines in April and August. This 
year, the April and August transect lines 


MONITORING SITE - typically a 
small fenced area located in a well field 
and containing psychrometers, a 100- 
meter vegetation transect, arid other 
monitoring equipment. So far, there are 
31 permanent monitoring sites. 

CONTROL SITE - similarly 
equipped to a monitoring site but it lies 
outside the range of drawdown by the 
wells. So far, there are six control sites. 

TRANSECT — a straight line 
through vegetation. If a permanent tran¬ 
sect, it is marked from point to point by 
fence posts. 

POINT FRAME — a two-legged 
metal frame with a row of long metal pins 
set vertically at 30-centimeter intervals. 

POINT-FRAME TRANSECT 
READING — a team of two researchers 
stretches a 100-meter measuring tape 
along the fence posts marking a transect. 
Then, one researcher aligns a point frame 
along the tape and lowers the long pins 
through the canopy of whatever plants lie 
on the transect. The other researcher 
records the number of times a pin contacts 
a live leaf and the species of plant con¬ 
tacted. 


were lengthened to 100 meters. And, 
monitoring staff are taking monthly 100 
meter transect measurements at eight sites. 

Manning said the longer transect lines 
increase the accuracy and reliability of the 
field measurements. The monthly measure¬ 
ments provide data at shorter intervals, 
leaving fewer gaps in the data and thus less 
of a chance of missing the seasonal vegeta¬ 
tion peak. Knowing the peak time of plant 
growth is useful in determining a species’ 
water requirement. 

Another addition to the monitoring 
program is the running of random meas¬ 
urements or line-point transects in selected 
parcels. This method was used during the 
1984-1987 vegetation inventory and in¬ 
volved more than 2,000 parcels. 

This year, the measurements are being 
run on all parcels containing monitoring 
sites as well as on parcels where impacts are 
suspected to have occurred or perhaps al¬ 
ready have occurred, Manning said. 

This re-inventory of the parcels allows 
for comparison between 1991 and 1984- 
1987 conditions, and provides a way to in¬ 
terpret data from point-frame transects. 


- LINE-POINT TRANSECT READ¬ 
ING — This differs from a point-frame 
transect reading in that a point-frame is 
not used. 

A team of two researchers stretches a 
meter tape along a randomly located tran¬ 
sect. Then, while one researcher records 
results the other walks along the tape and, 
stopping at regular intervals, looks 
straight down from the point on the tape 
to the ground and determines if there is 
live plant cover within the line of sight. If 
so, the species is recorded. 

PSYCHROMETER READING - at 
each of the original 31 monitoring sites 
there are four holes of different depths — 
0.5, 1.5, 2.5 and 3.5 meters — in which 
psychrometers are placed in groups of 
three. A psychrometer is an instrument 
with two wires running through it. 

When a researcher sends an electric 
current through the psychrometer, mois¬ 
ture from the surrounding soil condenses 
on the tip where the two wires meet and 
the researcher records the results. 

By knowing other soil characteristics, 
scientists-then can derive the amount of 
water in the soil available for plant use. 


A new tool Manning is using is 
groundwater contour maps created by the 
county water department’s hydrology staff. 

There are two varieties of contour 
maps. One shows the depth to water and 
the other shows the change in depth to 
water over time in locations throughout the 
Owens Valley. 

Depth to water literally means the dis¬ 
tance between the ground surface and the 
surface of the water under the ground. 

Each map reflects a portion of a 
United States Geological Survey 
topographic map covering the Owens Val¬ 
ley. The portions shown on the maps are 
areas of concern where Owens Valley 
vegetation must be managed to be 
protected from groundwater pumping. 

“The question we’re trying to answer 
is, have the plants in the well fields where 
the water table has been drawn down suf¬ 
fered more than the plants in control sites 
where the primary impact has been lack of 
precipitation,” Manning said. 

The answer to that question will affect 
future management in the Owens Valley. 


Independent groundwater 
monitoring 

One of the greatest concerns the public 
has with groundwater management in the 
Owens Valley is that the county has had to 
rely heavily upon data collected only by Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power 
hydrographers. 

This has changed, now that the county 
has a hydrologist and assistant hydrologist 
to independently collect data and conduct 
studies and monitoring as provided under 
the agreement. 

Chief hydrologist Randy Jackson has 
expanded the hydrologic monitoring pro¬ 
gram to include everything from weekly 
well status checks (are they on or off?) to 
weekly measurements of well discharge. 

Specifically, the projects his staff are 
conducting annually include: 

■ Once a week on/off status check 
on the 96 pump-equipped wells; 

■ Weekly confirmation of depth-to- 
water measurements; 

■ Monitoring rain gauge stations; 

■ Weekly measurements with an 
ultrasonic flow met€r to deter¬ 
mine well discharge within 2 per¬ 
cent of accuracy; 

■ Monitoring water levels in 
selected wells with continuous 
recording devices; 

■ Monitoring flow in surface water 
conveyances; 

■ Updating the hydrography of the 
valley floor by taking measure¬ 
ments in the 800 monitoring test 
wells; 

■ Developing groundwater level 
contour maps for different quad¬ 
rangles throughout the Owens 
Valley; 

■ Monitoring spring flow at Rein¬ 
hackle Spring and other valley 
springs; 

■ Monthly measurements in 18 in¬ 
dicator wells to monitor water 
table recovery. 


If you want to receive this newsletter in the future: 


The Inyo County Water Department 
mailed this special issue of Water Reporter 
to all registered voters in Inyo County as 
well as to regular subscribers. 

If you enjoyed reading this newsletter 
and would like to be put on the mailing list 
to receive future issues, please call or write 
(see phone number and address, 
below) .You also may request back issues. 


In Water Reporter you will find informa¬ 
tion not only on the Inyo County/Los An¬ 
geles water agreement but also on other 
water issues in the eastern Sierra. 

Such issues include the proposed 
nuclear waste repository at Yucca Moun¬ 
tain, Nev., Anheuser-Busch’s proposal to 
export groundwater from southern Inyo 
County, and Mono Lake. 


Water Reporter_ 

Produced by the Inyo County Water Department in Bishop, Calif., and published the third Wednesday 
of every month in the Inyo Register. 

Department Director Greg James Newsletter Editor Heidi Walters 

If you have comments on the newsletter or would like to be put on the mailing list, send your name and 
address to: Inyo County Water Department, Attn.: Heidi Walters, 163 May St., Bishop, Calif. 93514. 
You also may call us at 619-872-1168. 
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Final EIR released; board sets decision date 


New document 
responds to public 
comments on Draft 

Using valuable suggestions gleaned 
from more than 1,500 comments, Inyo 
County and Los Angeles have completed 
their environmental impact report con¬ 
cerning water management practices in the 
Owens Valley. 

They finished writing responses to the 
comments and making revisions last week 
and now the result, the final EIR, will be 
released to the public today. 

An initial 200 copies of the final EIR 
will be available at first. At least 200 more 
copies will become available as they come 
from the printer in San Francisco. 

As explained in the Introduction to the 
final EIR, it is a compilation of information 
examining the “environmental effects of all 
water management practices and facilities 
that have been or will be implemented or 
constructed in the Owens Valley to supply 
water to the second aqueduct, including 
increased groundwater pumping.” 

Inyo County will use the EIR as an aid 
in deciding whether to approve the 
proposed agreement with the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power on water 
management in Inyo County. 

When the public first saw the EIR, in 
its draft form in September 1990, the docu¬ 
ment contained two volumes. Volume I 
contained the bulk of the EIR, the chapters 
on vegetation, wildlife and other resources, 
and associated impacts and mitigations. 
Volume II contained the technical appen¬ 
dices, and the proposed agreement which 
has been converted into the form of a 
stipulation and order for judgment to be 
presented to Inyo County Superior Court. 
Plus, the Green Book was an attachment. 

After reviewing the comments 
received from individuals, organizations 
and governmental bodies, Inyo, Los An¬ 
geles and EIP Associates (the firm which 
prepared the EIR) prepared yet another 
document called the Response to Com¬ 
ments document. This document contains 
responses to every written and oral com¬ 
ment received. It also contains a list of 60 
master comments and responses, which ad¬ 
dress concerns expressed by many people 
or which are broad-based in scope. 

EIP also prepared a chapter of 
revisions made to the text of the draft EIR 
in response to many of the comments. The 
new or revised text is identified, along with 
the page, paragraph and sentence number 



For the plants — Under the drought recovery policy (see page 2) agreed upon 
'between Inyo County and Los Angeles and explained in the final EIR, many 
groundwater pumps in the Owens Valley are turned off to allow for a substantial 
recovery in the water table and in soil moisture. Pump 75, south of Independence, is 
an example of this policy at work. 


Supervisors plan to 
vote on the water 
agreement Oct. 15 

Allsup, Dean to conduct poll 


After voting 3-2 not to place the 
proposed water management agreement 
between Inyo County and Los Angeles on 
the November ballot, the Inyo County Su¬ 
pervisors said they would seek an extension 
of the due date for the final environmental 
impact report to be delivered to the Third 
District Court of Appeal. 

The final EIR, concerning water 
management pratices in Inyo County, is 
due in court by Sept. 30. The supervisors 
and Los Angeles are requesting that the 
date be extended to Oct. 21. 

This would allow the public at least 60 
days in which to review the proposed agree¬ 
ment and the final EIR. 

The proposed agreement is contained 
in Volume II of the draft EIR. It would 
govern how water, particularly 
groundwater pumping, is managed in the 
Owens Valley and Inyo County hereafter. 

If the extension is granted, the super¬ 
visors will vote whether to approve the 
agreement on Oct. 15. 

Before they make their decision, the 
supervisors plan to hold public meetings on 
the EIR and the proposed agreement. 

Assuming there will be an extension, 
the board has tentatively set meeting dates 
for Sept. 24 and 25 and Oct. 8 and 9. 

Supervisors Warren Allsup and Sam 
Dean have announced they will each con¬ 
duct a mail poll of their constituents in 
Districts 1 and 3, respectively, on the 
proposed agreement. The poll will be con¬ 
ducted during late September and early 
October. 


in which the text occurs in the draft EIR 
and the Agreement. These documents, plus 
the draft EIR, make up the final EIR. 

You may pick up a copy of the final 
EIR, starting this afternoon, at the follow¬ 
ing locations: Inyo County libraries in 
Bishop, Big Pine, Independence and Lone 
Pine; Inyo County Water Department, 163 
May Street in Bishop, and Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power, 873 N. 
Main Street in Bishop. Copies will be avail¬ 
able at the library in Furnace Creek and at 
the Tecopa Parks Office by Aug. 20. 
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Will remain — Reinhackle Spring, which rises along a fault line north of Lone Pine, is protected under Agreement and EIR. 

Key responses clarify EIR issues 


Terms defined 


Technical Group — Conducts 
studies and makes preliminary deter¬ 
minations under the proposed agree¬ 
ment. The Technical Group consists of 
five members chosen by the Board of 
Supervisors and five members chosen by 
Los Angeles. Regardless of the number 
of members in attendance at a meeting, 
Inyo County has only one vote, and Los 
Angeles has only one vote. 

Standing Committee — Reviews 
and acts upon reports and recommenda¬ 
tions from the Technical Group and at¬ 
tempts to resolve differences between 
Inyo County and LADWP. 

Inyo County’s representatives on the 
Standing Committee are: at least one 
member of the Inyo County Board of 
Supervisors, two Inyo County Water 
Commissioners, and three staff mem¬ 
bers. 

Los Angeles’ representatives on the 
Standing Committee are: at least one 
member of the Los Angeles City Coun¬ 
cil, the Administrative Officer of the City 
of Los Angeles, two membres of the 
Board of Water and Power Commis¬ 
sioners, and three staff members. 

As with the Technical Group, Inyo 
County and Los Angeles each have only 
one vote. 

Proposed Agreement — Between 
Inyo County and Los Angeles on joint 
groundwater management in the Owens 
Valley. Would govern future water 
management practices by Los Angeles, 
with protection of the Owens Valley en¬ 
vironment as the prime consideration. 

Green Book — Technical manual 
describing methods for carrying out 
goals of proposed agreement. 

Bishop Cone — The land included in 
the Bishop Cone is shown on the map on 
page 3. The term “Bishop Cone” is used 
in the Hillside Decree. 

Hillside Decree — A stipulated judg¬ 
ment agreed to in 1940 in the lawsuit of 
Hillside Water Company.^, the City of 

Los Angeles . By this stipulation, the City 
of Los Angeles agreed to a judgment 
prohibiting it from pumping, extracting, 
taking or transporting out of the Bishop 
Cone area any subterranean water from 
beneath the Cone area. 

Chandler Decree — A judgment 
entered in 1922 in the lawsuit of Hillside 
Water Company v . W illiam A. Trickey- 

It requires maintenance of minimum 
flows in Bishop Creek by releases from 
the upstream reservoirs. 


Besides responses to individual com¬ 
ments, the final EIR contains 60 responses 
to master comments. In this issue, we 
present the responses to several key master 
comments, plus two individual comments 
concerning water quality and post-1970 
mitigation. 

Drought recovery policy 

COMMENT: The Drought Recovery 
Policy should be strengthened to cause 
recovery of soil moisture to the estimated 
needs of the vegetation at the time it was 
inventoried between 1984 and 1987. 

RESPONSE: The Draft EIR, on page 
10-70 paragraph three, provides: 

Recognizing the experimental nature 
of the management and mitigation techni¬ 
ques, and under the severe conditions of 
the current drought, it has been agreed by 
LADWP and Inyo County to conservatively 
manage groundwater pumping during this 
drought and during a period of recovery 
following the drought. 

LADWP and Inyo County have agreed 
that the following policy will govern future 
groundwater pumping: 

Recognizing the current extended 
drought, the Standing Committee establishes 
a policy for annual management of 
groundwater pumping during this drought. 
The goal of this policy is that soil water within 
the rooting zone recover to a degree sufficient 
so that the vegetation protection goals of the 
Agreement are achieved. 

To this end, groundwater pumping 
during this droughty as well as the period of 
recovery f will be conducted in an environ¬ 
mentally conservative manner t taking into 


consideration soil water, water tables, and 
vegetation conditions. 

It is recognized that soil water in the 
rooting zone is naturally replenished by 
precipitation and from the water table. Fur¬ 
ther ; soil water, water tables, and vegetation 
conditions will be monitored by the Techni¬ 
cal Group to ensure that the goal of this 
policy is being achieved and for the purposes 
of evaluating the effectiveness of the existing 
well tum-off/tum-on provisions. 

The Standing Committee has adopted 
the following clarification to the Drought 
Recovery Policy concerning the estab¬ 
lishment of annual pumping programs: 

The purpose of this clarification is to 
provide guidance to the Standing Committee 
for establishing annual pumping programs 
during the current drought as well as during 
a period of recovery. 

It is intended that groundwater pumping 
will continue to be conducted in an environ¬ 
mentally conservative manner as was done 
during the 1990-91 and 1991-92 runoff years 
until there has been substantial recovery in 
soil moisture and water table conditions in 
areas of Types B, C, and D vegetation (as 
defined in the Green Book) that have been 
affected by groundwater pumping. The 
Standing Committee will establish annual 
pumping programs based . on an evaluation 
of current conditions, including soil moisture 
level, water table depth, degree of water table 
recovery, soil type, vegetation conditions, the 
results of studies pertaining to vegetation 
recovery, and compliance with the goals of 
the Agreement. 

It is probable that this policy will result 
in reduced annual pumping programs as 


compared to annual pumping programs 
based solely on soil moisture conditions. 

Reinhackle Spring 

COMMENT: Preserve Reinhackle 
Spring because it is the last of its kind in the 
valley. 

RESPONSE: At Reinhackle Spring 
groundwater from wells that affect spring 
flow will be managed so that flows from the 
spring will not be significantly reduced 
compared to flows under prevailing natural 
conditions. 

In addition, all of the provisions for 
protecting springs, described in the follow¬ 
ing master response and contained in the 
Agreement and the Green Book, will be 
applied equally to Reinhackle Spring. 

Protection of springs 

COMMENT: The agreement lacks 
specific protections of remaining springs 
and seeps and should be amended to in¬ 
clude this. 

RESPONSE: For the purposes of this 
response, the “remaining springs” in the 
Owens Valley are those springs other than: 
Fish Springs, Big and Little Seeley Springs, 
Hines Spring, and Big and Little Blackrock 
springs. (Reinhackle Spring is addressed in 
another master response.) Management 
provisions for the vegetation associated 
with these areas can be found in the Agree- 
ment and Green Book. Mitigation 
measures for significant impacts to these 
areas caused by the project are described 

See Responses, page 3 
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Expert: Hillside, Chandler decrees not violated by water agreement 


Professor Joseph Sax, of the University of 
California, reviewed the Chandler and Hillside 
decrees upon the request of Inyo County and, based 
on an interpretation of these decrees and of 
California water law, found that neither one is 
violated by the proposed Inyo/Los Angeles water 
management agreement. 

Sax provided legal opinions in response to four 
questions regarding the two decrees aiid the 
proposed agreement: 

H Is Los Angeles obliged to use prior 

appropriation surface water rights it owns in 
Bishop Creek solely on its lands in the 
Bishop area? 

Answer: No. 


I May Los Angeles extract groundwater from 
beneath its lands overlying the Bishop Cone? 

Answer: Yes. 

I If the answer to question 2 is yes, what limits 
are there on the amount of water that may be 
extracted? 

Answer: The amount of water it extracts may 
not exceed the amount consumptively used 
(use includes transmission losses) on the 
overlying land. Los Angeles may not extract 
groundwater for the purpose of transporting 
it out of the Bishop Cone area. 

I Is Los Angeles obliged to use its surface 
water rights in Bishop Creek to maintain at 
capacity its ditches used for irrigation of land 
overlying the Bishop Cone? 

Answer: No. 

Sax’s letter, which delves even further into these 
questions, is in Appendix A-4 of the Response to 
Comments document of the EIR. 



Responses, from page 2 


in the Impact and Mitigation sections of the 
Water Resources and Vegetation chapters 
of the Draft EIR. 

Under the provisions of the Agree¬ 
ment and the Green Book, spring flows and 
vegetation dependent upon such flows will 
be carefully monitored by the Technical 
Group. 

The Green Book contains procedures 
for determining the effects of groundwater 
pumping and surface water management 
practices on spring flow (pages 24-26). 

Groundwater pumping from existing 
and new wells will be managed to avoid 
reductions in spring flows that would cause 
significant decreases or changes in spring 
associated vegetation. 

If despite such management, sig¬ 
nificant decreases in spring flows occur that 
could cause significant decreases or chan¬ 


ges in vegetation dependent upon such 
flows, management of groundwater pump¬ 
ing from wells affecting flow from the 
spring will be modified so that adequate 
spring flow resumes to supply the vegeta¬ 
tion. Also, the Technical Group would 
determine an appropriate course of action 
which might include: 

a. temporarily supplying surface water 
or groundwater of a quality that would re¬ 
store and sustain the vegetation until ade¬ 
quate spring flow resumes; 

b. revegetating the affected area if 
necessary. 

Concerning seeps, Section I.D.l of the 
Green Book (page 31) provides: 

Certain vegetation of significant en¬ 
vironmental value [is] not shown on the 
management maps because [it is] not the 
dominant species. This vegetation will be 


identified by the Technical Group for 
monitoring purposes on overlays to the 
management maps. 

Areas of this vegetation include riparian 
vegetation dependent upon springs and flow¬ 
ing wells, stands of tree willows and cotton¬ 
woods, and areas with rare or endangered 
species. 

The monitoring sites will be located in 
areas where there is a potential for impact to 
such vegetation by groundwater pumping or 
changes in surface water management prac¬ 
tices (although certain areas of rare or en¬ 
dangered species will be monitored, these 
areas will not be publicly identified on the 
management maps in the interest of protect¬ 
ing such vegetation). 

If, through field observation, monitor¬ 
ing and other evaluations, it is determined 
that groundwater pumping or changes in sur¬ 


face water management practices [have] 
resulted in severe water deficit stress that 
could cause a significant decrease or change 
in this vegetation, the Technical Group will 
take such action as is feasible and necessary 
to prevent significant impacts and to reduce 
any impacts to a level that is not significant. 

Section I.D.2. (page 32) and Section 
I.D.3. (page 33) of the Green Book 
describe how this vegetation will be 
monitored and how mitigation plans will be 
developed for this vegetation, if necessary. 

Bishop Cone 

COMMENT: The pumping on the 
Bishop Cone that would be allowed under 

See Bishop Cone, back page 
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Bishop Cone, from page 3 


the Agreement would be for export and 
thus in violation of the Hillside Decree. 

RESPONSE: Section VILA (page B- 
32 and B-33) of the Agreement provides 
that groundwater pumping on the Bishop 
Cone will be in strict adherence with the 
Hillside Decree. This comment raises a 
legal, rather than an environmental, ques¬ 
tion. 

The Hillside Decree is a stipulated 
judgment agreed to by the parties to the 
lawsuit of Hillside Water Company v. the 
City of Los Angeles. 10 Cal. 2d 677. By this 
stipulation, the parties settled the lawsuit 
and the City of Los Angeles agreed that the 
Superior Court could enter a judgment 
prohibiting it from pumping, extracting, 
taking or transporting out of the Bishop 
Cone area any subterranean water from 
beneath the Cone area. 

The judgment further provided, how¬ 
ever, that it did not in any manner prevent 
Los Angeles from, among other things, 
using existing drainage ditches to the full 
extent of their normal capacity or from 
pumping groundwater as may be reasonab¬ 
ly necessary for beneficial use on City lands 
located within the Bishop Cone, or of 
making beneficial use within the Cone of 
water underlying City lands as are enjoyed 
by other landowners. 

Under the Agreement, annual 
groundwater pumping by Los Angeles on 
the Bishop Cone cannot exceed annual 
water use on Los Angeles-owned lands on 
the Cone. From a water supply perspective, 
all wells on the Cone discharge water into 
ditches, canals, and other conveyance 
facilities. The beneficial uses of water on 
Los Angeles-owned lands on the Cone 
downstream of these wells is now, and will 
remain in the future, equal to or greater 
than the amount of groundwater pumped 
from the wells. 

Although the groundwater discharged 
from a well may be commingled in a con¬ 
veyance facility with surface water, the 
beneficial uses of the water on the Cone 
downstream of the well will utilize all of the 
groundwater pumped upstream from the 
Cone. 

Therefore, current and proposed fu¬ 
ture pumping from the Bishop Cone is and 
will be in accordance with the Hillside 
Decree. 

Compliance with the Decree will be 
verified by Inyo County through an annual 
audit of all groundwater pumping by Los 
Angeles and all uses on Los Angeles- 
owned lands on the Bishop Cone. 


Some commentors have voiced an 
opinion that under the “Chandler Decree” 
of 1922, Los Angeles is prohibited from 
exporting any water from Bishop Creek out 
of the Bishop area, and is required to divert 
and use such water on its lands on the 
Bishop Cone. 

Opinions on how a court would rule on 
this interpretation of the Chandler and 
Hillside Decrees have been prepared by 
Professor Joseph Sax of the University of 
California, an eminent authority on water 
law and the public trust doctrine, and by 
Inyo County’s special legal counsel, An¬ 
tonio Rossmann. 

They have concluded that the 
Chandler Decree does not prohibit Los 
Angeles from exporting the waters of 
Bishop Creek from the Bishop area, nor 
does it require Los Angeles to divert and 
use such waters on its lands on the Bishop 
Cone. They also conclude that the Agree¬ 
ment does not violate the Hillside Decree. 

These opinions are presented in Ap¬ 
pendix A-4 of the Response to Comments 
document. 

See story, page 3, for a summary of 
Sax’s opinion. 

Groundwater quality 

COMMENT: The five new well sites in 
the Bishop area raise significant concerns. 
The shallow groundwater quality in the City 
of Bishop is of questionable quality overall. 

The Inyo County Environmental 
Health Department has documentation 
from numerous monitoring wells and ex¬ 
cavations of soil/groundwater contamina¬ 
tion from the following chemicals: 
Benzene, Toluene, Xylene, Ethylbenzene, 
total petroleum hydrocarbons (as diesel), 
Trichloroethylene (TCE), and 
Tetrachloroethylene (PCE). 

These pollutants have not been ad¬ 
dressed regionally, but rather they have 
been observed on specific sites which are 
not representative of the entire City of 
Bishop as a whole. 

In addition, the outlying areas of 
Bishop also have not been evaluated as a 
whole. 

Therefore, this entire region could 
have unknown locations of organic chemi¬ 
cal contamination, originating from 
present and past petroleum service sta¬ 
tions, commercial businesses using hazard- 
ous materials, agricultural uses of 
pesticides, septic tank and sewage systems, 
landfill operations, etc. 


Why a 60-day public review period? 


Although not required by law, the 
Inyo County Board of Supervisors has es¬ 
tablished a 60-day public review of the 
final EIR and the proposed agreement. 

This period offers members of the 
public the opportunity to study the two 
documents and to inform the supervisors 
of their opinion as to whether the super¬ 
visors should approve the proposed 
agreement. 


Opinions may be offered at one of 
four public meetings or directly to the 
supervisors. The meetings have been ten¬ 
tatively scheduled for Sept. 24 and 25 and 
Oct. 8 and 9. 

Copies of the final EIR may be ob¬ 
tained at all Inyo County libraries, the 
Inyo County Water Department and the 
Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power in Bishop. 


The construction of these five new 
wells could initiate possible vertical migra¬ 
tion of pollutants, and if pumped, the draw¬ 
down of the shallow groundwater table 
could also have a dramatic effect on move¬ 
ment of pollutants presently floating on top 
of, or already in mixture with the 
groundwater. 

These areas should be monitored and 
any impacts from new wells mitigated. 

RESPONSE: The pollutants listed and 
the potential for movement are valid con¬ 
cerns. The Technical Group is aware of the 
pollution problem. 

The Agreement and Green Book con¬ 
tain provisions regarding the siting of new 
wells and management of groundwater 
pumping to avoid effects on water quality. 
Section IV.B. (page 97) of the Green Book 
sets forth the guidelines for siting and ac¬ 
tivating new wells. 

In response to the concerns expressed 
in this comment, new wells on the Bishop 
Cone will be sited, and all wells will be 
operated to avoid aggravating the existing 
pollution problem. The primary means of 
avoiding the problem would be through 
management of groundwater pumping 
based on actual and projected fluctuations 
in water tables. 

Aerial photo study 

COMMENT: Use the Jaques report 
on aerial photo study for pre- project and 
vegetation impact analysis. 

RESPONSE: The report by Dennis Ja¬ 
ques was reviewed during the preparation 
of the draft EIR. 

That report identified general loca¬ 
tions around the valley floor in which chan¬ 
ges have occurred or may have occurred, as 
defined by a discernible'change in vegeta¬ 
tion type or density. 

The EIR team considered the main 
findings of the Jaques analysis in the draft 
EIR; however, as Jaques acknowledged, 
the study did not specifically address ef¬ 
fects of the second Los Angeles Aqueduct, 
but only addressed the observation that 
some vegetation changes had occurred. 

During the preparation of the final 
EIR, two additional technical experts in the 
field of air photo interpretation, Dr. Paul 
Tueller and Dr. Robert Colwell, were con¬ 
tacted for an opinion regarding analysis of 
the photos available at the present time. 

Those experts suggested that there are 
several benefits to such an analysis, but 
cautioned that there are also certain limita¬ 
tions that tend to reduce their inter- 
pretability, such a^s: (l)inadequate 
resolution, (2) inadequate scale of the 


photos for accurate interpretation, (3) one 
set of photos is black and white, taken in 
July 1968, while the other is color, taken in 
September 1981, and (4) as Jaques noted, 
there were differing amounts of precipita¬ 
tion in the months preceding each set of 
photos. 

The letters received from Jaques, 
Tueller and Colwell are presented in Ap¬ 
pendix B-2 of the Response to Comments 
document. 

In summary, in addition to Jaques’ 
report, the other information sources used 
in the pre-project setting and impact 
analysis include: (1) reports and letters 
supplied by both LADWP and the Inyo 
County Water Department; (2) past en¬ 
vironmental impact reports filed by the City 
of Los Angeles; (3) field surveys conducted 
by EIP Associates personnel; (4) conversa¬ 
tions with noted experts and knowledge¬ 
able residents; (5) aerial photographs 
taken in 1968, 1973, 1981, and 1988; (6) 
herbarium and library research at both the 
California Academy of Sciences, San Fran¬ 
cisco, and the University of California at 
Berkeley; (7) a vegetation cover map com¬ 
piled in 1973 by Earth Sat, Inc., and as¬ 
sociated report; and (8) sources of 
historical information. 

Because of the information obtained 
from Tueller, Colwell, and Jaques, and for 
the reasons presented on page 10-27 and 
10-28 of the draft EIR, an analysis of aerial 
photographs was not the primary method 
of establishing pre-project vegetation con¬ 
ditions. However, aerial photographs can 
be valuable monitoring tools. 

To determine their utility in monitor¬ 
ing the Owens Valley vegetation, a 
cooperative study will be undertaken by 
LADWP and Inyo County, with experts in 
the field of aerial photo interpretation. This 
study will analyze existing aerial photos as 
part of an evaluation of the merits of using 
aerial photo analysis as an ongoing 
monitoring technique. 

Mitigation, post-1970 

COMMENT: The EIR should allow 
for mitigation of areas damaged since 1970 
that are discovered after this process has 
concluded. For example, if a new study of 
the pre-1970 aerial photos showed clearly 
that damage had occurred due to 
groundwater pumping or changes in sur¬ 
face water management, the damaged area 
shall be mitigated. 

RESPONSE: If in the future, it is 
determined that an area has been sig¬ 
nificantly affected since 1970, mitigative ac¬ 
tions would be implemented under the 
Agreement. 
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Standing Committee tentatively 
OKs 1991-1992 pumping program 



Irrigated fields such as this one off of Sunland Drive in Bishop will 
receive 90 percent of normal water supply this growing season thanks to 
heavy snowfall in late February and in March which improved the runoff and 
groundwater recharge scenario for the Owens Valley. 


For the second consecutive year, 
annual groundwater pumping by the 
Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power (LADWP) will not exceed 
annual in-valley uses, according to the 
1991-1992 pumping program tenta¬ 
tively approved last Thursday by the 
Inyo County/Los Angeles Standing 
Committee. 

The committee met in Los An¬ 
geles. 

Greg James, Inyo County Water 
Department Director, said Los An¬ 
geles will pump up to 87,000 acre-feet 
during this runoff year, from April 1, 

1991 to March 31, 1992. This is 2,500 
acre-feet less than the 89,500 acre-feet 
maximum LADWP pumped last 
runoff year. 

At least 87,000 acre-feet of water 
will be supplied for in-valley uses, in¬ 
cluding: enhancement/mitigation 
projects which will receive 2,000 acre- 
feet more than they received last year, 
bringing their allotment to 20,000 
acre-feet; recreation and wildlife uses 
which will receive the same amount as 
last year, about 9,000 acre-feet; stock- 
water uses which will amount to about 
14,000 acre-feet, the same as last year; 
and irrigation which will receive about 
42,000 acre-feet. 

The irrigation allotment will be 
about 90 percent of the amount sup¬ 
plied to each LADWP lessee will in a 
normal year. 

James said the conservative 
pumping program should allow water 
tables to continue a recovery which 
began last year. He said that even with 
the extremely low runoff last year, the 
relatively low pumping of 89,500 acre- 
feet of groundwater resulted in a rise 
in water tables in all valley well fields. 

Randy Jackson, Inyo County 
hydrologist, agreed that with a maxi¬ 
mum of 87,000 acre-feet of pumping and an additional 
40,000 acre-feet of recharge from a higher forecasted runoff 
this runoff year, water tables are projected to continue to 
rise in all well fields. 

“Water tables will continue to rise, with the possibility 
of recovery to 1984-1987 levels in several of the southern 
valley well fields,” Jackson said. 

Last year, runoff into Long Valley, Mono Basin and the 
Owens Valley was 66 percent of normal. This year’s April 
to March runoff is expected to about 75 percent of normal 
with a forecasted 407,100 acre-feet. Last year’s runoff 
recharged the Owens Valley with about 101,000 acre-feet, 


while this year’s recharge is estimated tp reach almost 
140,000 acre-feet. 

Improved soil water conditions resulting from March 
precipitation should help the valley’s vegetation, much of 
which has suffered from a combination of drought and 
groundwater pumping. 

Sally Manning, Inyo’s plant monitoring specialist, said 
recent precipitation has helped the plants begin new 
growth. 

Manning said water table and soil water recovery to the 
levels that existed when the vegetation was mapped (1984- 
1987) will create conditions for possible plant recovery. 


Survey reveals public 
opinion on agreement 

Inyo County received results of a public opinion 
survey concerning the proposed Owens Valley water 
management agreement between Inyo and the Los An¬ 
geles Department of Water and Power. (See full results 
on pages 2, 3 and 4.) 

The county commissioned the study in order to bet¬ 
ter understand the public’s views on the agreement and 
many of its key components, said Greg James, director of 
the Inyo County Water Department. 

Solem and Associates, a public affairs and research 
firm which performed the survey, interviewed 602 
registered voters between March 28 and April 7. The firm 
used sampling techniques that were designed to so that 
a statistically representative sample of the entire county 
was included in the study. 

Virtually all (94 percent) of the respondents had 
heard of the proposed water management agreement, 
although no more than one quarter (25 percent) had 
actually read either the agreement or any part of the draft 
environmental impact report. Most respondents said 
their primary sources of information about the agree¬ 
ment have been newspapers as well as friends and the 
radio. 

Toward the beginning of the interview, each respon¬ 
dent was asked whether he or she felt the proposed water 
agreement would be favorable or unfavorable to Inyo 
County. Based on individuals’ knowledge before the in¬ 
terview, 20 percent said the agreement would be 
favorable, 49 percent said it would be unfavorable, and 
32 percent said they weren’t sure. 

Solem and Associates said that because the majority 
of respondents had not read the agreement or the draft 
EIR, many learned more about the agreement during the 
survey than they had known prior to the interview. To see 
if their opinion about the agreement changed after 
receiving more information, respondents were asked 
again at the end of the interview whether they felt the 
agreement was favorable or unfavorable for Inyo County. 

The results show a considerable change in attitudes: 
45 percent said the agreement would be favorable, 31 
percent said it would be unfavorable, and 24 percent said 
they weren’t sure. 

Solem and Associates said these results suggest 
there are many aspects of the agreement the public needs 
to know more about before a final decision can be made. 

In fact, 70 percent of the respondents said they would 
like to receive more information about the proposed 
agreement and draft EIR, preferably through the mail 
and in newspapers. 
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Water management agreement survey results 


1. What would you say is the major problem facing people in your area? 


Local economy/unemployment/jobs 

Drought/lack of rainfall/lack of snow 

Exporting water to Los Angeles 

Groundwater pumping 

High cost of housing/affordable housing 

Quality of education 

Drugs/cocaine/crack 

Dust 

Transportation/traffic/traffic congestion 

Cost of medical care 

Poor quality of elected officials 

Owens Valley 

Environment — general 

Pollution — other than water pollution 

Mental health services 

Other 

No major problem in area 
Not sure 


43% 

20 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


6 

7 

4 


2. Overall, during the last three years do you feel the quality of life in 
Inyo County has gotten better, stayed about the same or gotten worse? 


Gotten better 
Stayed about the same 
Gotten worse 
Not sure 


16% 

55 

27 

2 


3. Have you heard of a proposed Owens Valley water management 
agreement between the County of Inyo and the Los Angeles Department 
of Water and Power? 


Yes 

No 

Not sure 


94% 

5 

1 


4. The County of Inyo and Los Angeles have released to the public a 
proposed water management agreement for Owens Valley. Based on 
what you know about the proposed agreement, do you feel that it will be 
favorable or unfavorable for Inyo County? 


Favorable 
Unfavorable 
Not sure 


20 % 

49 

32 


5. What are your greatest concerns, if any, with the proposed water 
agreement? 

DATA NOT AVAILABLE YET 

6. EIP Associates, an environmental consulting firm, prepared and 
released to the public a draft environmental impact report, often called an 
EIR. This EIR describes the environmental effects of the proposed water 
agreement and of Los Angeles’ water gathering in Owens Valley. Have 
you, personally, had the opportunity to read any part of the EIR? 


Yes 

No 

Not sure 


25% 

74 

1 


Public meetings/hearings 
Books 

Read all/part of EIR 
Clubs/organizations/interest groups 
“The Green Book” 

Information received in the mail 
None/No source 
Don’t know 

8. I am going to read you the names of some people and organizations that 
might be concerned with the proposed water agreement. As I read each name, 
please tell me whether you would find that person or organization generally 
believable or generally not believable. If you have never heard of the person or 
ogranization, just let me know. 



Believable 

Not 

believable 

Never 
heard of 

Not sure 

A. Mono Lake Committee 

68% 

10% 

6% 

16% 

B. Sierra Club 

47% 

33% 

2% 

17% 

C. Bennet Kessler’s radio newscasts 

49% 

17% 

11% 

22% 

D. Inyo County Board of Supervisors55% 

23% 

1% 

22% 

E. Inyo County Water Reporter 

22% 

7% 

47% 

24% 

F. Inyo Register 

64% 

21% 

1% 

15% 

G. Inyo County Cattlemen’s Assn. 

41% 

12% 

16% 

30% 

H. Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power 

25% 

59% 

1% 

16% 

I. The Bristlecone Chapter of 
the Calif. Native Plant Society 

44% 

6% 

28% 

22% 

J. Inyo County Water Department 

54% 

15% 

5% 

27% 

K. An organization called 

“People Who Love the Valley” 

31% 

19% 

30% 

19% 

L. EIP Associates, environmental 
consultants 

22% 

7% 

39% 

32% 

M. Eastern Sierra Audubon Society 61% 

10% 

7% 

23% 

N. KIBS and KBOV News 

71% 

9% 

5% 

15% 

O. Weststar Channel 12 News 

44% 

15% 

11% 

30% 


11 

10 

8 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 


9. There are many specific issues involved in the Owens Valley water manage¬ 
ment agreement. I’d like to read you a few short statements and have you tell 
me whether you “agree strongly,” “agree somewhat,” “disagree somewhat” or 
“disagree strongly” with each. 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

strongly somewhat somewhat strongly —Don’t know 

A. It would be better for Inyo 

County to go back to the 26% 15% 13% 25% 21% 

courts than to approve the proposed 
agreement with Los Angeles. 

m _ 41%12% - 

B. In the last four years, 

drought has had more 27% 19% 17% 25% 12% 

of an effect on Owens Valley plants 
than groundwater pumping 

m _ 42%41% - 

C. During periods of drought, 

irrigation water for Owens 21% 20% 17% 34% 9% 

Valley should be reduced 

m _ 4i%n% - 


7. What have been your primary sources of information about this 
proposed water agreement and the EIR? 


Newspaper 

69% 

Friends 

24 

Radio 

21 

Television 

20 


D. It would be better if Los 

Angeles stopped taking 34% 14% 16% 30% 6% 

water from Inyo County and 
sold all of its land in Owens Valley. 

Net 48 % 46% 


See Survey, page 3 
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Survey, from page 2--- 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

strongly somewhat somewhat strongly — Don’t know 

E. It is acceptable to fix or 

restore one part of 11% 20% 17% 35% 17% 

Owens Valley to make up for 
past environmental damage to 
another part of the valley. 

_ m _ 21% _52%- 

F. The water agreement 

must require that any 75% 10% 3% 6% 6% 

groundwater pumping will not 
cause groundwater levels to fall 
below plant root zones. 


_ m _sa. 

G. Los Angeles ownership and 
management of land has 34% 

been important for maintaining 
the quality of life in Owens Valley. 

Net 58% 

24% 

v'Vo 

12% 22% 

34% 

8% 

H. There should be no agreement 
unless it includes a solution 62% 

13% 

8% 12% 

6% 

for the Owens Dry 

Lake dust problem 

Net 75% 


last 


I. During periods of drought, 
there should be required 34% 

water conservation in 

31% 

10% 22% 

4% 

Owens Valley by residential users. 

Net 64% 


32% 



J. The Inyo County Board 

of Supervisors should 27% 25% 12% 30% 7% 

make the final decision on whether 
Inyo County should approve 
the proposed water agreement. 

Net _ 52% _ 42% _ 

K. Animal grazing has damaged 

the environment of 16% 14% 21% 36% 13% 

Owens Valley and should 
be better managed. 

m _ 20% _5Z%-— 

L. The proposed agreement 

will adequately protect 14% 15% 11% 22% 38% 

the Bishop Cone. 

NeL _ 22% _ 22% - 


10. If Inyo County rejects the proposed water management agreement, would 
you support additional county taxes to fight against Los Angeles in court? 
Would you “definitely support,” “probably support,” “probably not support” or 
“definitely not support” additional taxes? 


Definitely support 25% 

Probably support 35 

Net support 60% 

Probably not support 10 

Definitely not support 22 

Net not support 31% 

Not sure 9% 


11. lam going to read you several possible elements of this proposed agree¬ 
ment between Los Angeles and the County of Inyo. For each one I read, I’d 
like you to tell me whether you think that element makes you feel “more 
favorable” about the agreement, “less favorable” about the agreement, or does 
it have “no effect.” 

More Less No 

favorable favorable effect Not sure/don’t know 

A. Under the proposed agreement, water 
systems owned by Los Angeles would be returned 
to local town ownership. 64% 11% 


More Less 

Favorable Favorable 

No 

effect 

Not sure/don’t know 

B. If joint monitoring shows there may 
not be enough water for plants or 
wildlife, then certain nearby pumping 
wells will be turned off. 84% 8% 

4% 

5% 

C. Future groundwater pumping on 
the Bishop Cone must be consistent 
with the Hillside Decree. 47% 8% 

7% 

39% 

D. Los Angeles will not construct a 
third aqueduct or enlarge the capacity of 
the two existing aqueducts. 76% 14% 

7% 

4% 

E. The agreement will restore fish, plants 
and wetlands along 50 miles of the 

Lower Owens River. 83% 5% 

6% 

6% 

F. Los Angeles will be able to construct 

15 new wells in Owens Valley under 

the proposed agreement. 10% 78% 

5% 

7% 

G. Los Angeles will provide over $2 million 
annually for county services, including environmental 
and water-related programs and 

park improvements. 55% 18% 17% 

10% 

H. If approved, the environmental 
protections of the agreement will be 
promptly enforced by 

mediation and the courts. 67% 9% 

9% 

15% 

I. Under the terms of the agreement, 

Los Angeles will sell selected areas 

of land in Owens Valley for 

public and private use. 61% 17% 

13% 

9% 

J. Los Angeles’ groundwater pumping 
and water exports will be monitored 
by Inyo County. 87% 5% 

5% 

4% 

12. Now that you’ve heard more about the proposed Owens Valley water 
management agreement between the County of Inyo and Los Angeles, 
generally speaking, do you feel that this proposed agreement will be 
favorable or unfavorable for Inyo County? 

Favorable 45% 

Unfavorable 31 

Not sure 24 

13. Do you feel that economic development in Owens Valley should be in¬ 
creased, decreased or stay about the same? Is that a little or a lot? 

Increase a lot 21% 

Increase a little 40 

Net increase 61% 

Stay the same 33 

Decrease a little 1 

Decrease a lot 1 


Net decrease 1% 

Not sure 5 

14. Do you feel that population growth in Owens Valley should increase, 
decrease or stay the same? Is that a little or a lot? 


Increase a lot 

9% 

Increase a little 

33 

Net increase 

42% 

Stay the same 

51 

Decrease a little 

2 

Decrease a lot 

1 

Net decrease 

2% 

Not sure 

4 


11 % 


14% 


See Study, back page 
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Study, from page 3---- 

15. Would you like to receive more information about the proposed water 
agreement and the environmental impact report? 

Yes 70% 

No 29% 

Not sure 1% 


16. Which of the following would be a helpful way for you to receive more in¬ 
formation? 

Yes_ Nq _Not sure 


Television 

66% 

32% 

1% 

Radio 

70% 

28% 

1% 

A videotape describing the 
agreement and the EIR 

65% 

30% 

5% 

Information received in the mail 

90% 

8% 

3% 

Public meetings 

54% 

43% 

3% 

Newspapers 

86% 

12% 

1% 

Library 

55% 

40% 

5% 

Local clubs or organizations 

50% 

46% 

4% 

The “Water Reporter” published 
by the Inyo County Water Department 

64% 

20% 

16% 


17. Generally speaking, how would you describe yourself politically: as very 
conservative, somewhat conservative, moderate, somewhat liberal or very 
liberal? 


Very conservative 

14% 

Somewhat conservative 

39 

Net conservative 

53% 

Moderate 

26 

Somewhat liberal 

13 

Very liberal 

3 

Net liberal 

17% 

Not sure 

4 

Refused 

1 


18. What is your age? 


18-24 

l c . 

25-44 

10 

45-54 

18 

55-64 

18 

654- 

35 

Refused 

- 


19. How long have you lived in Owens Valley? 


Less than six months 

♦ 

Six months to one year 

♦ 

One to five years 

8% 

Net five years or less 

9% 

Five to 10 years 

14 

Over 10 years 

77 

Not sure 

1 

Refused 

* 


20. I am going to read you a list of income groupings. Would you please tell 
me which group comes closest to describing your total household income 


before taxes? 

Under $10,000 7% 

$10,000-$19,999 15 

$20,000-$29,999 17 

$30,000-$39,999 18 

$40,000-$49,999 13 

$50,000-$74,999 14 

$75,000 and over 6 

Refused 10 


21. Would you consider yourself: 

White 94% 

Black * 

Hispanic or Mexican 2 

Asian * 

Other 3 

Refused 2 


22. What is your occupation? 

Retired 39% 

Homemaker 6 

Farm/ranch/construction/laborer 6 

Small business owner 5 

Manager/office manager/supervisor 5 

Teacher/school administrator 5 

Salesperson/sales rep./realtor 4 

Secretary/administrative assistant 4 

Medical/dental professional 3 

Engineer/scientist 3 

Lawyer/accountant/stockbroker 2 

Service worker/housekeeper 2 

Therapist/social worker/counselor/clergy 2 

Police/fire/forestry/fishery 1 

Farm/ranch owner 

Student * 

Other 9 

Unemployed 1 

Refused 1 


23. Are you a current or former employee of the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power? 

Yes 6% 

No 94 

Not sure 1 

closest town? 

69% 

11 
11 
5 
1 
1 
1 

1 
* 

1 


24. What town are you in, or what is your 

Bishop 

Big Pine 

Lone Pine 

Independence 

Keeler-Darwin 

Shoshone-Tecopa 

Death Valley 

Olancha-Cartago 

Rovana 

Other 


Final EIR release set for June 20 


A final environmental impact report 
on Los Angeles’ water management in the 
Owens Valley is to be released to the 
public June 20, according to a mandate 
from the Inyo/Los Angeles Standing 
Committee which met last week in Los 
Angeles. 

The public comment period for the 
draft EIR closed more than two months 
ago. Since then, EIP Associates of San 
Francisco, the firm which prepared the 
report, has reviewed the 2,000-plus com¬ 
ments received at meetings and in letters 
and is preparing responses. 

EIP’s Joel Sabenorio said the em¬ 
phasis at this time is to develop master 
responses to master comments compiled 
from all the comments. 


“The rationale behind this approach 
is to provide comprehensive and consis¬ 
tent responses,” Sabenorio said. “Of 
course, individual comments will also be 
furnished with responses.” 

EIP expects to have a draft of all 
master responses ready for review by Inyo 
County and Los Angeles staff by the end 
of April. 

The Inyo County Board of Super¬ 
visors said the June 20 release of the final 
EIR will give the public adequate time to 
review it before the document is con¬ 
sidered for approval by Los Angeles and 
Inyo County and then submitted to the 
Third District Appellate Court. The EIR 
must be at that court by September 30, 
1991. 


Water Reporter 

Published by the Inyo County Water Department in Bishop, Calif. 

Department Director Greg James Newsletter Editor: Heidi Walters 
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SPECIAL EDITION: Public Meetings on Draft EIR 


Inyo County Water Department 


Public can shape EIR 


The public plays an important role in determining the 
contents of an environmental impact report. 

This is especially true for the EIR on water manage¬ 
ment in the Owens Valley which the Los Angeles Depart¬ 
ment of Water and Power and Inyo County have prepared. 

The 1970 California Environmental Quality Act 
(CEQA) requires a governmental agency to document and 
consider the environmental implications of a project. An 
EIR is the primary method for doing this. And, CEQA 
provides the public with a role in the process. 

The public review and comment period is underway for 
the Owens Valley draft EIR and the public has until Jan. 4, 
1991, the end of the 90-day review period, to submit written 
comments. People also may offer oral comments at four 
public meetings held in the Owens Valley and at one public 
meeting held in Los Angeles. 

Public involvement in the CEQA process began last 
year, when the agency helping Inyo County and Los Angeles 
prepare the EIR, EIP Associates of San Francisco, issued 
what is called a "Notice of Preparation" of an EIR and then 
held public scoping sessions. At these, EIP took suggestions 
from the public on what the EIR should include. From 
there, the suggestions became part of the base upon which 
EIP, Inyo and Los Angeles wrote the draft EIR. 

All public comments will be considered in preparation 
of a final EIR. It is expected that the final EIR will be 
available for public review during spring 1991. 

The Inyo County Board of Supervisors will hold public 
meetings on the final EIR and the proposed water agree¬ 
ment prior to consideration of approval of these documents. 

The process does not end here. If the final EIR is 
approved by Inyo County and Los Angeles, it must then be 
submitted to the Court of Appeal for the Third Appellate 
District in Sacramento by Sept. 30,1991. If the appeals court 

Here’s how the public 

1. Welcome and introductions 

2. Facilitator will explain how meeting will proceed. 

3. A representative from EIP Associates will explain 
the CEQA process and the purpose of the meeting. 

4. EIP will discuss the proposed project and alterna¬ 
tives of the draft EIR. 

5. EIP will discuss the impacts of the proposed project. 

6 . Comments will be received from the audience. 


NOTES: 

□ A facilitator will run the meeting. 

□ A court reporter will record it. 

□ Potential speakers (the public) will be asked to fill 
out cards. They will be called on in order of card 
receipt. 

□ Speakers will be asked to limit their remarks to five 
minutes and to not repeat remarks made at other 
meetings. 


EIR public meeting dates 

In the Owens Valley: 

These meetings begin at 7:30 p.m. 

Dec. 4, Big Pine Town Hall 

Dec. 5, American Legion Hall in Independence 

Dec. 11, Bishop High School Auditorium 

Dec. 12, Statham Hall in Lone Pine 

In Los Angeles: 

Dec. 13 at 7 p.m., at the LADWP Headquarters Building 
in downtown Los Angeles, 111 N. Hope St., Room 1555H 
(free parking in the DWP Hope St. customer parking lot) 

Send your written comments to: 

John Davis, Senior Vice President, EIP Associates, 150 
Spear St., Suite 1500, San Francisco, Calif. 94105 


approves the EIR and discharges its order requiring Los 
Angeles to prepare an EIR, the environmental litigation 
between Inyo County and Los Angeles begun in 1972 will 
be resolved. 

If this occurs, a "stipulation and order for judgment" 
will be submitted to the Inyo County Superior Court. This 
document will be the agreement in legal form. A draft of 
this document is included in the draft EIR as Appendix B. 

If Inyo Superior Court approves the stipulation and 
order for judgment, the agreement will become a judgment 
enforceable by the court. 


meetings will proceed 

At the public meetings on the draft EIR, EIP As¬ 
sociates will allot most of the time to hearing from the 
public, said John Davis, senior vice president of EIP As¬ 
sociates. 

"It's our intention that probably a relatively brief 
amount of the time available to us will be devoted to describ¬ 
ing what the project alternatives are and what the findings 
of the report are in respect to environmental impacts," 
Davis said. "Then the majority of the meeting would be 
devoted to hearing from members of the public, their views 
on the EIR, what we should respond to in the course of 
finalizing the document." 

Although speakers will be allowed five minutes each, 
Davis said this should not discourage people from express¬ 
ing their thoughts fully to EIP in writing if they cannot do 
so at a meeting. 

"We would like to hear from everybody," he said. 
"There’s no way that anyone would be really excluded in the 
sense that the opportunity is always available to write to us. 
So if an individual felt that there isn’t enough time in the 
meetings to make all the points they want, then I would 
encourage them to write us a letter because obviously it’s 
sometimes a little easier both for the commentator to make 
the point clearly in a letter and it’s easier for us to under¬ 
stand it and respond to it properly." 


Interview 


John Davis of EIP talks 
about the EIR process JJ;; 

ft: • bit at JpnntR(act I 

| b^^^^roijadwatet tnaftagemetrt i» tbfX^ps Y«Bey 
il prepared withlnyo County and Los Angeles is unique 
lamObg 

5 EIP has'prepared since 1968. v-r r=; .j;f' 

ISlCEjP: : : Assc>ciates ; of San Francisco was founded at 
aKOut tire san>e time CEQA and fyEPA, the California 
and | hationhl environ merit al policy acts, wete passed. 

: := QualityAct»re- 

quif clfgoveirnifiental agencies to prep are an EIR 
documenting and Considering effects of a proposed 
project or action; NEPA, the National Environmental 
: Policy Act,f eqiui;es an environmental impact statement, 

■ orffiS,)EIP’s business is preparing environmental docu¬ 
ments for' private com^hnies Or public agencies seeking 
• to satisfy^ of those Javys, I||i|||g||;p| 

tNe projects EIP has done have varied; the 
firm EaS become more involved in wdier projects in the 
has done Whler projects Jfbir the city of 
' ^nta Barbara,the Monterey Peninsula WaterManage- 

:Sa lii iiijiOi;land the city 0f^ant|Rosa, : lllgllii;:?;; 

Hill! Pnl^iliipfeceiyed Jusm^ 

; ln|ihei^^ as a 

«uVfronmental assessment He 
has been with EIP for eight years. 

In the following interview, Davis describes how the 
: /BviatvajEable : for 

public review, Is different! from Others the firm ^ ias 

J®EEfeparedthe draft 
EIR and how it Will iisO thlfubEc’s comments to prepare 
the final EIR. 

Water Reporter. Was this’EIR a difficult one to 
' write! Wash; different froni: pt$ers you have done? • 

IlllJohii iayis; Yes,it’s linconveritionalanddje main 
; reason it’s different from most other reports we’ve 
prepared is; that to some extent we are writing an EIR on 
actions that have already taken place. Typically, an EIR 
is written on a proposed project that is yet to be imple¬ 
mented. In this case, the difference was that we were 
writing an EIR on practices that had already taken place 
from 1970 to 1990 and then looking as well at what the 
effects would be in the future with those practices 
modified by the agreement between Inyo County and Los 
Angeles. } : 

If Iteporten What is the purpose of this EIR? 

Dayi St The purpose of this EIR is to satisfy the 
requirements of the California Environmental Quality 
Act. Determination was made by the courts in 1972 that 
the project involving increasing groundwater pumping to 
fill the second aqueduct to Los Angeles would indeed 
have to fulfill CEOA requirements. Two EIRs have al- 

See Interview, bstek^age 
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A summary of the key chapters in the report 


The EIR identifies and discusses the overall environ¬ 
mental consequences to the Owens Valley environment of 
water management practices and facilities that were imple¬ 
mented or constructed since 1970 to supply the second Los 
Angeles aqueduct, and of the projects and water manage¬ 
ment practices contained in the proposed agreement. 

Inyo County, as the responsible agency, would use the 
EIR to assist it in deciding whether to approve the proposed 
agreement between Inyo and Los Angeles on groundwater 
management in the valley. 

For Los Angeles, the lead agency, the EIR was 
prepared as if it were being written in 1969, just before the 
second aqueduct began operation in 1970. 

The title of the EIR is, "Water from the Owens Valley 
to Supply the Second Los Angeles Aqueduct — 1970 to 
1990; 1990 Onward, Pursuant to a Long-Term 
Groundwater Management Plan." The following is a list of 
key chapters in the EIR with brief content descriptions: 

History of water development in the valley 

This chapter discusses the history of water export to 
Los Angeles with the first aqueduct, the Mono Basin 
aqueduct extension and the second aqueduct, and of 
groundwater extraction from the Owens Valley. 

Finally, it discusses litigation associated with 
groundwater pumping, Los Angeles’ first and second EIRs, 
Inyo County’s groundwater pumping ordinance, the interim 
five-year agreement and cooperative studies, and the 
proposed groundwater management plan. 

Water supply for Los Angeles 

This chapter describes historic and projected water use 
in Los Angeles and the sources of the city’s water supply. It 
includes sections on water conservation and water reclama¬ 
tion in Los Angeles. 

Water management in the Owens Valley 

This chapter describes water management practices in 
the Owens Valley prior to operation of the second aqueduct 
in 1970 and from 1970 through 1990. 


Proposed project 

This chapter describes the proposed project and sum¬ 
marizes the elements and procedures of the project. The 
proposed project consists of all water management prac¬ 
tices and facilities implemented or constructed in the 
Owens Valley to supply water to the second aqueduct (com¬ 
pleted in 1970), plus the projects and water management 
practices contained in the proposed agreement. 

Alternatives to the proposed project 

This chapter discusses alternatives to the proposed 
project, including alternative water supply sources for Los 
Angeles and alternative water management strategies in the 
Owens Valley. 

It also identifies water management practices which 
Los Angeles may implement if there is no long-term agree¬ 
ment on a groundwater management plan. 


Environmental impact assessment 
method and summary of impacts and 
mitigation measures 

This chapter describes the organization and method of 
analysis in the resource-specific chapters that follow. It also 
summarizes in table form environmental impacts resulting 
from the proposed project and corresponding mitigation 
measures. 

The next eight chapters discuss specific environmental 
issues of concern including geology and soils, water resour¬ 
ces, vegetation, wildlife, air quality, energy, land use and 
economic development and cultural resources. 

Ancillary facilities 

This chapter describes new facilities and practices that 
will be constructed and implemented as part of the 
proposed project, including 15 new wells. It identifies the 
potential impacts and appropriate mitigations. 


What is CEQA and why is an EIR necessary? 


John Davis, of EIP Associates, provides information 
about the California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA): 

What is CEQA? 

CEQA was enacted by the state legislature in 1970. It 
requires governmental agencies to document and con¬ 
sider the environmental effects of a proposed project or 
action before a decision is taken to proceed. 

How does an agency comply with CEQA? 

When a project or action that it must approve is 
proposed, an agency first must determine if the project is 
exempt from CEQA requirements. If it is not, then the 
agency determines whether the project could have a sig¬ 
nificant adverse effect on the environment or is a matter 
of substantial public controversy. If so, an environmental 
impact report (EIR) must be prepared. 


What should an EIR contain? 

The state has published guidelines indicating what 
should be discussed in an EIR. A series of court decisions 
also have defined the expected content of EIRs. 

In general, an EIR should include a complete 
description of a proposed project or plan, a discussion of 
the effects of the proposed project on the natural en¬ 
vironment, a list of measures that can be taken to lessen 
adverse impacts and an identification of any significant 
and unavoidable environmental impacts. 

Socio-economic effects of the proposed project do 
not have to be included in an EIR unless they result in 
further effects on the natural environment. 

(Davis answers more questions in an interview that 
begins on the frontpage.) 


Draft EIR describes impacts and mitigations in the Owens Valley 


The draft environmental impact report (EIR) on water 
management in the Owens Valley analyzes Los Angeles’ 
water management practices since 1970 and describes the 
resulting environmental effects. 

The draft EIR also describes how the Owens Valley’s 
groundwater and surface water will be managed in the 
future under the proposed Inyo County/Los Angeles water 
agreement and any potential resulting effects. As required 
by the California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA), the 
draft EIR identifies mitigation measures for any effects or 
"impacts" which arc deemed adverse and significant. In 
making this determination, current and future environmen¬ 
tal conditions in the Owens Valley have been compared to 
conditions in the valley prior to the commencement of LA’s 
activities to supply its second aqueduct. 

The impacts identified in the draft EIR that have oc¬ 
curred in Owens Valley since 1970 due to Los Angeles’ 
water gathering resulted from: 1) increased groundwater 
pumping, 2) changes in surface water management prac¬ 
tices, and 3) the abandonment of Los Angeles-owned 
agricultural lands to supply additional water for export to 
Los Angeles. The draft EIR identifies up to about 3,000 
acres for mitigation. 

Mitigation of some of the identified impacts has already 
started. Between 1970 and 1984 Los Angeles implemented 
several environmental projects including Farmer’s Ponds, 
Buckley Ponds, Lone Pine Pond and Diaz Lake. Since 1984, 


Inyo County and Los Angeles have jointly implemented 
several "enhancement/mitigation" projects throughout the 
valley. Together, these activities have mitigated about 2,000 
acres. These projects include development of pasture and 
alfalfa lands, energy to supply Mill Pond Recreation Area 
with water, a permanent water supply to Klondike Lake, 
restoration of the stream in Lone Pine Park, enhancement 
of the grounds of the Eastern California Museum, develop¬ 
ment of the Lone Pine and Independence wood lots, re- 
vegetation of the Independence Spring Field and of an area 
of blowing dust near Manzanar, commencement of a flow 
of water in more than 50 miles of the diverted portion of the 
Owens River, and a permanent supply of water to ponds 
and lakes associated with the Lower Owens River Project. 

Past impacts and mitigation 

Of the 227,160 acres mapped by Los Angeles during a 
vegetation inventory conducted between 1984 and 1987, 
more than 58,000 acres have vegetation that is partially or 
fully dependent on groundwater. Of this groundwater de¬ 
pendent vegetation, 11,735 acres are located in areas that 
could be affected by Los Angeles’ groundwater pumping. 

Under the proposed agreement, these areas will be 
intensively monitored. 

The draft EIR identifies 1,015 acres as having been 
significantly impacted by increased groundwater pumping 


since 1970. Five hundred seventy-five of these acres have 
been mitigated through enhancement/mitigation projects 
and the remaining 440 acres will be revegetated with vegeta¬ 
tion native to the Owens Valley. 

Beginning in 1963, Los Angeles reduced the acreage of 
its land in Owens Valley that received irrigation water from 
a maximum of 21,800 acres to 11,600 acres. About 1,080 
acres of these lands have not successfully revegetated with 
native plants following abandonment of agriculture. Nine 
hundred sixty of these acres have been mitigated through 
enhancement/mitigation projects and the remaining 120 
acres will be revegetated with native vegetation. 

While no areas were identified in the draft EIR as being 
affected solely by changes in surface water management 
practices since 1970, 891 acres are described as receiving 
impacts due to a combination of groundwater pumping and 
changes in surface water management and agricultural 
practices. Five hundred forty-one of these acres have been 
mitigated through enhancement/mitigation projects, 50 
acres will be planted with irrigated pasture, and the remain¬ 
ing 300 acres will be revegetated with native vegetation. 

An additional 640 acres in the Laws area has been 
identified in the EIR as having a very low density of vegeta¬ 
tion cover. Although this impact was not necessarily caused 
by Los Angeles’ practices since 1970, these acres will be 

See Impacts, page 3, 
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considered by the Inyo County/Los Angeles Standing Com¬ 
mittee for selective mitigation. 

In addition to the mitigation measures identified for 
specific sites, the EIR describes other measures in the 
agreement that provide compensatory or valley-wide 
mitigation. 

Perhaps the most notable of these mitigation measures 
is the Lower Owens River Project. This project would 
restore and enhance a 53-mile stretch of the lower Owens 
River, from the aqueduct intake to the Owens River Delta, 
through the expansion of the existing project commenced 
in 1986. Off-river ponds now in existence would be main¬ 
tained and new ponds and wetland areas would be created 
to support a viable fishery and wildlife habitat. 

The agreement 

m 

The Inyo County/Los Angeles agreement itself 
provides valley-wide mitigation in that its primary manage¬ 
ment goal is protection of Owens Valley's environment. The 
goal of the agreement is to manage groundwater and sur¬ 
face water to avoid significant decreases in vegetation cover 
or changes in vegetation type from the conditions that 
existed between 1984 and 1987. During this period the 
valley’s vegetation was at its healthiest since 1970. 

In the event that any significant impacts occur that are 
inconsistent with the goals of the agreement or with CEQA, 
they will be mitigated through revegetation with native 
plants. However, under the proposed agreement, mitiga¬ 
tion is not a primary goal — the primary goal is to avoid 
adverse impacts — it is a secondary tool to be employed if 
the primary goals are not fully achieved. 

Other elements of the agreement that will enhance the 
Owens Valley environment include: 

□ providing water and funding for ditches in Big 
Pine; 

□ implementing a salt cedar control program; 

□ returning town water systems to local control; 

□ rehabilitating and expanding parks and 
campgrounds; and 

□ opening South or North Haiwee reservoirs to 
recreational use. 

The agreement provides for an extensive monitoring 
network between Los Angeles pumping wells and private 
wells to ensure that any drawdown effects are detected 
before they affect the private wells. If a private well is 
affected by Los Angeles’ groundwater pumping, measures 
are prescribed in the Green Book (the technical appendix 
to the agreement) to determine whether impacts have oc¬ 
curred and to mitigate them. 

Mitigation could include discontinuing Los Angeles’ 
pumping to allow water level recovery, and/or setting the 
pump in the affected well deeper in its casing, and/or 
deepening or replacing the affected well, and/or compen¬ 
sating the owner for the additional cost for power if water 
level decline requires a significant increase in pump lift. 

The draft EIR describes the cumulative effects of Los 
Angeles’ water-gathering activities since 1913. LA’s past 
activities, when considered together with its activities since 
1970 and under the proposed agreement, have had sig¬ 
nificant effects on the Owens Valley environment-both 
adverse and beneficial. 

The degree of significance of the cumulative impacts of 
Los Angeles’ activities since the turn of the century varies 
depending on whether the impacts are compared to a pris¬ 
tine Owens Valley environment, an agricultural Owens Val¬ 
ley in the early 1900’s, conditions in 1970, or to an Owens 
Valley as it might appear today, had Los Angeles never 
entered the valley and had the land remained in private 
ownership. 

Under the last scenario, the draft EIR states that one 
can only speculate on the level of development and environ¬ 
mental change that would have occurred; without doubt, the 
valley would be different than it is today. 
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Commissioners hold December workshops 


The Inyo County Water Commission will conduct 
public workshops Dec. 18 and Dec. 20, 1990, on the 
proposed water agreement between Inyo County and Los 
Angeles, its technical appendix the Green Book, and the 
draft environmental impact report. 

The purpose of the workshops will be to answer many 
of the questions that people asked about the agreement, 
Green Book and the draft EIR at the four EIR public 


meetings. The purpose is not to receive formal comments 
on the draft EIR (in other words, at the EIR meetings, 
comments will be received and recorded; at the water com¬ 
mission workshops, questions actually will be answered but 
not recorded as comments to the draft EIR). The commis¬ 
sioners as well as staff from the Inyo County Water Depart¬ 
ment will be present to respond to questions and comments. 

The water commission workshops will be held thus: 


Dec. 18 in Lone Pine at 7 p.m. 

Dec. 20 in Bishop at 7 p.m. 

The exact locations of the workshops in Lone Pine and 
Bishop will be announced in the local media. 

Remember: These workshops are for answering your 
questions. If you have comments on the draft EIR, you must 
make them at the scheduled public meetings of Dec. 4, 5, 
11,12, and (in Los Angeles) 13, or in writing by Jan. 4,1991. 


Interview, from front page_ 


ready been written on groundwater pumping and were 
rejected as inadequate by the courts. This is the latest 
effort to satisfy the courts and the difference in this case 
is it’s a joint project in the sense that it addresses an 
agreed procedure for groundwater pumping rather than 
a procedure developed solely by LADWP. 

Reporter: How did you prepare this draft EIR? 

Davis: We began about 18 months ago working with 
the staff of both the Department of Water and Power and 
Inyo County Water Department. 

We used our own technical staff to compile the large 
volumes of information that were available and to do 
some original research, particularly in the area of the 
effects on vegetation in the valley. From that we compiled 
a preliminary draft EIR which was then reviewed by the 
Department of Water and Power and Inyo County Water 
Department. They had extensive comments on the 
report. 

We took those comments, analyzed them and wrote 
a second preliminary draft environmental impact report 
which we again returned for comments to the Depart¬ 
ment of Water and Power and Inyo County Water 
Department. 

The second round of [what were] really workshop 
sessions involving all three parties - us, Inyo County and 
DWP - resulted. And together we produced a draft EIR 
suitable for release to the public. That’s what’s out for 
review today. 

Reporter: How does the EIR work - docs it 
protect the Owens Valley? 

Davis: I think I should make clear that an EIR isn’t 
a decision making document in itself. It provides infor¬ 
mation that decision makers will take into account when 
they decide what they are going to do. So an EIR cannot 
lay down any rules on how things might be conducted in 
the future. Those are the decisions that have to be made 
by the decision makers. 

Reporter: So an EIR in itself doesn’t do anything 
other than lay out guidelines and satisfy CEQA? 

Davis: That’s really the case. We go back to: Why 
was the legislation passed? The reason was that the 
people of California, or the legislators, believed that 
projects were being proposed without decision makers 
taking into account what their environmental effects 
might be. They were considering only perhaps costs or 
technical feasibilities and they weren’t looking at whether 
adverse environmental effects were resulting. So the pur¬ 
pose of the legislation was to make sure that when a 
decision making body such as the county board of super¬ 
visors or the commissioners of the [DWP] made a 
decision about a project, they had to have before them an 
environmental report that told those decision makers and 
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the public what would be the environmental effects of 
certain actions. 

Now the EIR itself doesn’t prohibit or require any 
particular action but the decision makers have to take 
into account the information in the EIR when they do 
make a decision. 

Reporter: Can you explain the public’s role in the 
EIR process? 

Davis: The way the public play a role in the EIR 
process, this is something that’s written into the 
guidelines for implementation of CEQA. 

There are a number of points in the process where 
the public get a chance to play a role or influence the 
course of events. The first point is when a Notice of 
Preparation is sent out announcing to the public that an 
EIR is indeed going to be prepared, and we did this 
something over a year ago now. The Notice of Prepara¬ 
tion was sent out and we received a number of letters 
from interested parties. We held a sequence of meetings, 
scoping meetings we referred to them as, the purpose [of 
which] was to solicit comments from the public on what 
should be addressed in the EIR. 

So the first opportunity for the public to contribute 
was to give us an idea at those meetings or by a written 
response to the Notice of Preparation of what issues they 
wanted covered in the EIR. We took those into account 
when we figured out the scope of the work that we would 
do to write the EIR. 

The second opportunity for the public is [that] when 
the draft EIR is made public, as has been done in the 
Owens Valley, there’s a requirement for a 45-day com¬ 
ment period. In this case, because of the complexity of 
the project, it was agreed to make it a 90- day review 
period. 

During that review period the public can review the 
report, either a copy they received themselves or one of 
the library copies in the Owens Valley, and respond to us 
with comments on what is in the EIR. If people feel that 
there are matters that we should have covered in the EIR 
and didn’t, then it will be appropriate for them to write 
to us and tell us about it. 

Although it’s not actually required that there be 
another series of public meetings, we are holding the 
public meetings in December to give people an oppor¬ 
tunity to tell us face to face what their comments on the 
EIR are. There will be a court reporter at those meetings 
and we’ll respond not only to the letters we receive but 
also to the comments made at the meetings. 

To finalize the EIR we are obligated to respond to 
all of those comments and a final EIR will be prepared 
including responses to comments sometime in 1991. 

Reporter: How exactly will you deal with all of the 
comments? 

Davis: The normal procedure that we use is to first 
compile all the written comments, look at the transcripts 
of the meetings and then to divide all the comments up 
into the various technical areas. For example, I expect 
we’ll have a number of comments on hydrology and 
groundwater; I expect we’ll have a number of comments 
on vegetation effects; and we may have comments on 
economic impacts. 


We would assign a number to each of the comments 
and then sort them so that the technical specialist that 
deals with vegetation will receive all those comments that 
deal with that subject. They will then undertake whatever 
research or analysis they need to do to respond to those 
comments. 

Finally, we’ll compile all of the written responses 
from each of the technical specialists and put them 
together in a document which is referred to as the 
Response to Comments document. The Response to 
Comments document and the draft EIR that has already 
been released will constitute the final EIR. 

Reporter: So the public does have a pretty good 
chance of influencing the final EIR? 

Davis: They do. We are obligated to respond to any 
written comments and we will do that. So when the 
decision makers make their final decision they will have 
before them not only the technical work in the EIR but 
they also will have all of the letters written by members 
of the public and regulatory agencies and our responses 
to their comments, and so it is an open process and it 
really brings to the decision makers not only the technical 
opinions of the technical specialists working on the EIR 
but also the views of members of the public. 

Reporter: Will Inyo County or LADWP be al¬ 
lowed to respond to any of the comments, once you have 
compiled them? 

Davis: The approach that we would expect to take 
is essentially the same as the one that we did with the draft 
EIR, in that EIP will take and compile all of the com¬ 
ments. We’ll prepare written responses to the comments. 
We’ll then put them together in a draft Response to 
Comments document, a preliminary draft, and take that 
to Inyo County Water Department and the Department 
of Water and Power. And I expect as we get into the draft 
that we would have a series of workshops together to 
make sure that the responses are right and that we’re 
comfortable with them. 

One thing, though: The object of the exercise here is 
to respond to comments on the content of the EIR. 
Typically, when an EIR is done on a controversial 
project, commentators may bring up other matters that 
are not directly associated with the EIR. For example, we 
may get comments on the effects of all of the DWP’s 
activities, such as the drying up of Owens Lake. That 
really isn’t possibly with this EIR. There’s no reason why 
we should respond to that to satisfy CEQA requirements. 

Reporter: Could the comments result in rewriting 
the EIR? 

Davis: They could. But that’s a decision we won’t 
make until we receive all of the comments. There are 
really two ways to go. One is to simply prepare another 
volume which is all the comments we received and our 
responses to them. That, together with the draft as it 
stands today, would constitute the final EIR. 

The alternative would be, if we feel that some of the 
comments are substantial enough that we need to go back 
and rewrite parts of the EIR, then that’s what we will do. 
The final EIR then would consist of a revised version of 
the draft together with the Response to Comments. 
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7/z that country which begins at the foot of the east slope of the Sierras and spreads out . . .toward the Great Basin, 
it is possible to live with great zest, to have red blood and delicate joys " (from Mary Austin, The Land of Little Rain) 


WHY A NEWSLETTER? 

Over the past decade, Los Angeles and Inyo County have 
entered into increasingly complex relationships which have 
left many perplexed. In a series of newsletters, Inyo County 
Water Department will be reporting pertinent information 
on numerous aspects of Owens Valley’s water issues. Inyo 
County, Los Angeles, and other public agencies are setting 
policies which affect both the unique Eastern Sierra 
environment and human health. Owens Valley residents 
need to know the facts in order to play a more active role in 
influencing critical decisions which lie ahead. This first 
newsletter aims to provide a clearer understanding of the 
background and the current workings of the water 
management system. 


INYO COUNTY WATER 
DEPARTMENT-HISTORY: 

Completion of the second L. A. Aqueduct in 1970 led to 
an increase in groundwater pumping and surface diversions 
from the Owens Valley and Mono Basin. The capacity for 
export of water was increased from 485 cubic feet per 
second to 775 cfs. Shortly thereafter, valley residents faced 
significant damage to valley vegetation as well as the drying 
of springs and artesian wells. In 1972, the people of the 
Owens Valley appealed to the courts through the county 
government to enforce the California Environmental Quality 
Act and thereby protect the valley’s water resources. The 
lawsuit, entitled County of Inyo v. Yortv . claimed 
irreparable environmental impacts due to increased 
groundwater pumping by the City of Los Angeles. An 
ordinance was adopted by Inyo County residents in 1980 
allowing the County to manage extraction of water 
resources within the Owens Valley. This ordinance 
created the Inyo County Water Department and the Inyo 
County Water Commission. 

In 1984, Inyo County and Los Angeles entered into a five- 
year agreement suspending litigation and establishing 
joint management of the groundwater basin. The overall 
goal of the agreement has been to jointly develop a 
long-term management plan that provides for the water 
needs of both Los Angeles and the Owens Valley. 

The five-year agreement also initiated the Cooperative 
Vegetation Studies, which included the U.S. Geological 
Survey as an unbiased third party. Los Angeles, Inyo and 
USGS each contributed scientists who combined their 
efforts to study many aspects of groundwater and plant 
relationships in the Owens Valley. Research projects 
have examined soil-plant-water interactions, impacts of 


watertable drawdown, native species revegetation, and 
wellfield management. These studies have furthered 
understanding of the Valley’s environment and will play 
an important role in the upcoming decisions regarding 
long-term management of the Owens Valley groundwater 
basin. 


IMPORTANT AGREEMENTS AND 
DECISIONS: 

1972 Inyo County Sued Los Angeles Over Expanded 
Groundwater Pumping in Owens Valley 

1973 Court Ordered Los Angeles to Prepare an 
Environmental Impact Report (EIR) 

Originally the Superior Court ruled against the 
County suit. However, by petitioning the State Court 
of Appeal, Inyo won its demands that the City of L.A. 
prepare an EIR to comply with the recently enacted 
California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA). 

1976 DWP Completed First EIR Proposing Increased 
Pumping Rates 

Inyo County challenged the adequacy of the EIR and 
sought restraints on pumping rates until 
determination. Court set pumping at 149.56 cfs. 

1977 Appeals Court Ruled EIR Legally Inadequate 

Court Allowed Increased Pumping Rates of 315 cfs 
Until March 1978 

Due to drought conditions, Los Angeles was granted 
permission to exceed court imposed pumping limits. 

City Petitioned California Supreme Court to Review 
Court of Appeal Actions 

Los Angeles challenged decisions by Court of Appeal 
on the inadequacy of its EIR and restraints on 
pumping. By unanimous vote, the Supreme Court 
denied L.A.’s petition. 

1979 Los Angeles Completed Second EIR 

1980 Inyo County Voters Passed Groundwater Ordinance. 

This ordinance was intended to regulate groundwater 
pumping in the Valley through a Groundwater 
Management Plan and pumping permit procedure. 
It also created the County Water Dept, and the 
Water Commission to develop the plan and write an 
EIR. The ordinance was passed by 76 percent of the 
voters. The original intention of the ordinance, to 
regulate groundwater pumping, was ruled 
unconstitutional by a trial court in 1983. 





1981 Second EIR ruled Inadequate 

1982 Memorandum of Understanding Adopted by Inyo 
and Los Angeles 

This document put forth the intent of both parties to 
work together in identifying and recommending 
methods to meet the needs of the Valley and of Los 
Angeles. It also stated the parties’ desire to have a 
groundwater study of the Owens Valley by the USGS. 
Both the Technical Group and the Standing 
Committee were formed as a result of the 
memorandum. 

Inyo and USGS Groundwater Study Agreement 
Inyo County entered into a five year agreement with 
USGS to conduct a groundwater study in the Owens 
Valley at a cost of $400,000. 

1983 Groundwater Management Report Completed by 
County Water Department 

A Groundwater Management Plan in compliance 
with the Groundwater Ordinance was virtually 
completed when the Ordinance was ruled 
unconstitutional. 

Inyo/Los Angeles Reached Five Year Agreement 
Following the Superior Court’s decision invalidating 
the County groundwater ordinance, the Board of 
Supervisors, decided to expand negotiations with Los 
Angeles to determine whether cooperation could be 
subsituted for litgation. Public review of the draft 
plan took place in Sept. 1983. Both the County’s and 
Los Angeles’ governing bodies approved the 
agreement. Final approval of the courts occurred in 
1985. The two parties agreed to: 

* Settle property tax litigation between the County 
and Los Angeles 

* Put "on hold" Inyo’s appeal of the Court’s decision 
invalidating its groundwater ordinance 

* Suspend litigation on Inyo County’s environmental 
suit and court-imposed pumping restrictions by 
negotiating yearly pumping amounts 

* Lower town water system rates 

* Conduct five-year cooperative studies 

* Begin enhancement/mitigation measures 

* Establish a long-term management plan 

* Payment by L.A. to help cover costs of studies 

* Resume litigation and court pumping restrictions if 
the parties did not develop and adopt a long term 
joint groundwater management plan for the Owens 
Valley 

Inyo/USGS/L.A. Agreed to Jointly Conduct 
Groundwater and Vegetation Studies 
The County and Los Angeles jointly contracted with 
the USGS to conduct a groundwater study and a 
vegetation survivability study in the Owens Valley. 
These two agreements superseded the original 


groundwater study agreement between the County 
and USGS. 

Inyo/Los Angeles Cooperative Studies Agreement 
Reached 

In order to provide additional information to the 
USGS and to jointly conduct additional studies, the 
USGS, Inyo, and Los Angeles worked together to 
gather data for use in computer models intended to 
help determine impact of groundwater withdrawals 
on native vegetation. 

1984 Inyo and L.A. Dewatered Vegetation Study Sites 
Both parties agreed to share costs to dewater four 
study sites in the Valley. Without these systems the 
USGS vegetation survivability studies could not 
proceed. 

1985 Standing Committee Agreed on Method of Payment 
for Cooperative Studies 

In early 1985 the USGS requested the County and 
Los Angeles to extend the vegetation survivability 
studies for two additional years at a combined cost to 
both Inyo and L.A. of approximately $200,000. This 
proposal triggered negotiations at the Standing 
Committee over the amount that the County and Los 
Angeles should pay for the increased costs of the 
studies. The matter was resolved at the April 15 
Standing Committee meeting when it was agreed that 
Los Angeles would pay all future increased costs for 
the USGS and cooperative studies approved in 
advance by Los Angeles’ Technical Group. 

1988 Extension of Original (1983) Agreement 

Date for completion of the vegetation studies and 
preparation of a long-term management plan was 
extended to June 30,1990. 

Inyo and L.A. Change from Annual Pumping 
Program to Six-Month Program 

A second dry year prompted Inyo and L.A to change 
to a 6 month negotiated pumping program. This 
allowed decision making based upon more timely 
results of monitoring of soil moisture and plant 
response. 

SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Since the 1980-81 fiscal year, Inyo County has spent a total 
of $3,108,122 on the Owens Valley studies and for the 
operation of a Water Department. During this same period 
the County has received a total of $2,111,318 in financial 
assistance from Los Angeles, and $150,000 from other 
sources for a total of water related revenues of $2,261,318. 
Therefore, since the 1980 passage of the groundwater 
ordinance, Inyo County has expended $846,804 in County 
funds on implementing the ordinance and conducting 
groundwater and vegetation studies that has not been offset 
by water related revenues. 


CURRENT STATUS AND FUTURE OF 
NEGOTIATIONS 

In order to comply with the court requirement that an EIR 
be submitted to the court not later than the end of the 
agreement on June 30, 1990, Inyo County and Los Angeles 
have agreed that the deadline for reaching, or for not 
reaching, a preliminary agreement on a long term 
groundwater management plan is April 1, 1989. Opening 
negotiations at the staff level between the County and Los 
Angeles on the development of a long term groundwater 
management plan now are underway. 

Preliminary Agreement If a preliminary agreement is 
achieved by April 1, 1989, the parties will begin to jointly 
prepare an EIR on the plan. During the period between 
April 1, 1989, and June 20, 1990, a draft EIR will be 
prepared and circulated for public review and comment, a 
final EIR will be written and adoption of the final EIR will 
be considered by the governing bodies of the County and of 
Los Angeles. If the EIR is approved, the respective 
governing bodies will consider final approval of the long 
term goundwater management plan. If the final EIR and 
plan are approved by both Inyo County and Los Angeles, 
the documents will be submitted to the 3rd District Court of 
Appeal. If the EIR is approved by the Court, the litigation 
between the County and Los Angeles over the 
environmental impacts of groundwater pumping in the 
Owens Valley, and over the County's right to regulate 
goundwater pumping through its groundwater ordinance 
will be terminated or permanently suspended. 

No Agreement If the County and Los Angeles cannot reach 
agreement on a long term groundwater management plan by 
April 1, 1989, L.A. will begin the preparation of an EIR on 
its increased pumping operations that were commenced 
after the completion of the second aqueduct. Inyo County 
would not participate in the writing of this EIR. This EIR 
would be submitted to the 3rd District Court of Appeal by 
June 30,1990, or groundwater pumping in the Owens Valley 
will be reduced by the Court to 89 cfs. (That amount is 
approximately one quarter of the current pumping 
capacity.) By June 30, 1990, litigation that has been "on 
hold" between the County and Los Angeles would resume. 
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GROUPS AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
INVOLVED WITH OWENS VALLEY 
GROUNDWATER PUMPING: 

BOARD OF SUPERVISORS - Selected by county-wide 
elections. The Board ensures the County fulfills its 
responsibilities toward the 1983 agreement. It is also 
responsible for acquiring public input and establishing 
County positions and policies on groundwater pumping for 
our representatives to the Tech. Group and Standing 
Committee. 

Keith Bright, Larry Calkins, Bob Campbell, H. B. Irwin, and 
one vacancy 

WATER COMMISSIONERS - Established by County 
election in November, 1980. Members are appointed by the 
Board of Supervisors for a four-year term. They advise the 
Board in preparing a groundwater management plan for the 
Owens Valley. 

Ray Gray (Chairman - 1 year rotation), Harry Holgate, 
Scott Kemp, Paul Lamos, and Thaddeus Taylor 

TECHNICAL GROUP - Members are selected internally by 
the County and LADWP. The group reviews information 
from studies in the valley and serves as an advisory group to 
the Standing Committee. 

Inyo County - Greg James, County Water Director; Brent 
Wallace, County Administrator; David Groeneveld, 
Consulting Plant Ecologist; Tom Griepentrog, Consulting 
Hydrologist; Mary Jo Radell, Assistant Hydrologist; and Bill 
Hutchison, Consulting Hydrologist 

Los Angeles - Duane Buchholz, Bishop Office Assistant 
Engineer of L. A. Aqueduct, Robert Wilson, Engineering 
Services Supervisor, Russ Rawson, Wildlife and Rangelands 
Supervisor, Lloyd Anderson, Rangelands Engineer,Gene 
Coufal, Hydrologic Engineer, Mel Blevins, Senior 
Hydrologic Engineer, and a City Administrator 
representative 

STANDING COMMITTEE - L.A.’s representatives are 
selected by the L.A City Council and the Board of Water 
and Power Commission. The Inyo Board of Supervisors and 
the Water Commission appoint members to represent Inyo 
County. This group reviews reports and recommendations 
from the Technical Group and attempts to resolve 
differences between the parties. Members also make 
recommendations to the appropriate governing bodies. 

Inyo County - Greg James, County Water Director and 
County Counsel; C. Brent Wallace, County Administrator; 
and Gayle Todd, Asst, to the County Administrator; two 
Water Commissioners: Ray Gray and Thaddeus Taylor (1 
year appointments); and Bob Campbell and H.B. Irwin, 
members of the Board of Supervisors 
Los Angeles - Duane Georgeson, Asst. General Manager; 
Judy Davison, Sec. of the Board of Water and Power 
Commission, and at least one member of the L.A. City 
Council; two members of the Water and Power 
Commission: Rick Caruso and Jack Leeney, Pres, and Vice 
Pres., respectively, of the Board of Water and Power 
Commission. 



Put Me On the Inyo County Water Reporter Mailing List 

If you would like to receive future issues of the newsletter, fill in your name and address below and send to: 
INYO COUNTY WATER DEPARTMENT, 301 West Line Street, Suite C, Bishop, California 93514 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


I would like to receive this newsletter. 

I would like to receive Water Commission meeting minutes and notices 


PUBLIC INPUT 


MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Negotiations between Inyo County and Los Angeles are 
reaching a critical point with the fast-approaching end of the 
agreement. By April of next year, Inyo and Los Angeles 
must have decided either to jointly write an EIR or resume 
litigation and prepare a separate EIR. Consequently, public 
awareness and input would be beneficial at this time. 
Following is a partial list of agencies and/or persons to 
contact concerning long-term groundwater management. 
Inyo County members of the Standing Committee and 
Technical Group can be contacted through the County 
Water Department. The Los Angeles members can be 
contacted through the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power in Bishop or Los Angeles. Summaries of 
Technical Group meetings and minutes of Standing 
Committee meetings are available to the public. 

INYO COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

Post Office Drawer N 

Independence, CA 93526 (619) 878-2411 

INYO COUNTY WATER COMMISSION 
c/o Inyo County Water Department 
301 W. Line St., Suite C 
Bishop, CA 93514 (619) 872-1168 

LOS ANGELES BOARD OF WATER AND POWER 
COMMISSIONERS 

c/o Los Angeles Department of Water and Power 

P.O. Box 111, Room 1555 

Los Angeles, CA 90051 (213) 481-6390 

L.A.D.W.P. 

873 N. Main St., Suite 227 
Bishop, CA 93514 (619) 872-1104 


Standing Committee Meeting: Jan. 18, 1989 in Bishop. 
Open to the public. Call the County Water Dept, for further 
details. 

Eastern Sierra Water Symposium: Feb. 6,1989 in Bishop. 
This Symposium is co-sponsored by the Board of 
Supervisors of both Mono and Inyo Counties, the Calif. 
Native Plant Society (Bristlecone Chapter), Eastern Sierra 
Audubon Society, The Mono Lake Committee, The Owens 
Valley Committee, and the Toiyabe Chapter of the Sierra 
Club. Possible topics include: Southern California’s water 
needs, California water law and potential legislation 
applicable to the Eastern Sierra, a historical perspective of 
water use in Owens Valley and the Mono Basin, recent 
history and an Eastern Sierra Water Management Plan, 
L.A.’s hopes for water management east of the Sierra, 
Vegetation and hydrological studies, Inyo-Mono mutual 
concerns and objectives, and water related environmental 
considerations. 


Rubber rabbitbrush 

Chrysothamnus nauseosus ssp. viridulus 
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"This valley sees but little rain, but where streams come down 
from the Sierra they spread out and great meadows of green 
grass occur. Tens of thousands of the starving cattle of the 
state have been driven in here this year, and there is feed for 
twice as many more ." 

Capt. J.W. Davidson, 1859 


INTRODUCTION 

When L.A. and Inyo County formalized a five year 
agreement in 1985, it was mutually agreed that a number of 
projects would be jointly implemented. These projects were 
given the title "Enhancement/Mitigation.” ’’Enhancement” 
implied that the value, or attractiveness of an area would 
improve, and "mitigation" meant that some detrimental 
effects of former practices would be moderated or 
eliminated. 

The Enhancement/Mitigation (E/M) projects undertaken 
have been quite varied. Some have arisen directly as a result 
of damage caused by surface diversions or by groundwater 
pumping; others serve as compensation for degraded areas. 
Compensation provides areas of scenic or economic value 
to valley residents. After three years a majority of the 
projects are proceeding successfully. 

Most projects require water which is either pumped or 
diverted in normal and dry years. Wells for E/M projects 
are perforated below a significant confining layer that 
separates the shallow aquifer from the deeper pumped 
zones. Diverted water is "replaced" with pumped water. 

We have chosen the topic of enhancement/mitigation 
because it is controversial and misunderstood. Questions 
arise regarding the amount of or reason for environmental 
degradation, how change can be evaluated and 
compensated, whether water pumped for these projects 
creates "sacrifice areas" in the valley, and whether existing 
E/M projects should continue. 

This issue of the newsletter allows residents to judge the 
kinds of E/M activities that have occurred or are in the 
planning stages. Owens Valley has resources with high 
economic value. It may be inevitable that we must share 
water resources with the large population center of Los 
Angeles, but with cooperative effort from both Inyo and 
L.A. the valley has seen some correction and compensation 
for past environmental damage. 


Background 

The passage in 1980 of the County’s Groundwater 
Ordinance directed the newly created Water Department to 
produce a groundwater management plan to protect the 


valley’s environment and quality of life. A result was The 
Owens Valley Water Management Report completed in 
1981. Following solicitation of the public’s perception of 
environmental "hot spots" in the valley, the report 
recommended implementing a series of projects to improve 
areas degraded by groundwater pumping and surface 
diversions or to compensate for their loss. It was suggested 
the projects could improve wildlife, recreational, and 
economic resources in the valley. 

The legality of the Ordinance was challenged by Los 
Angeles and ruled unconstitutional just prior to completion 
of an overall management plan for the valley. Inyo County’s 
appeal to this decision was "put on hold" by the five year 
agreement entered into by Inyo and L.A. in 1985. In this 
agreement, the concept of environmental mitigation or 
compensation was incorporated. The agreement called for 
the implementation of certain projects and provided for the 
addition of "reasonable" new projects. 

Currently, decisions on the feasibility of additional 
projects is the responsibility of the Standing Committee. 
Evaluations of proposed projects are provided to the 
Standing Committee by the Technical Group. Completed 
and ongoing projects are reviewed annually by the 
Technical Group as to their effectiveness towards stated 
goals and environmental impacts. These reviews also 
suggest modifications as necessary. 

If a joint management plan is not reached by the two 
parties, Inyo must determine which enhancement/mitigation 
projects are to be continued. Necessary water requirements 
for these projects will the he submitted to the Court of 
Appeal in the form of a motion to increase any interim 
pumping limitations by the amount necessary to allow the 
continuation of selected enhancement/mitigation projects. 


ENHANCEMENT/MITIGATION PROJECTS: 
PURPOSE, STATUS, AND WATER USE 

Following is a list of E/M projects that have been 
implemented or are in the process of implementation since 
the 1985 agreement. Each project lists its purpose, current 
status, and water requirement. Water use is presented in 
acre feet (a.f.) per year. 

Laws/Poleta Native Pasture 

• To re-establish irrigation to approx. 220 acres of native 
pasture on two parcels north and south of Laws. 

• Since 1987, water has been supplied to most of the 220 
acres resulting in improved grazing capacity. 

• Water is diverted from Upper and Lower McNally 
Canals with replacement water in 1987-88 from wells 387, 
and 388 (usage 660 a.f.). 
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Laws Museum 

• To decrease dust problem and improve scenic value with 
landscaping. 

• Approx, six acres have been seeded and irrigated. Wind¬ 
break trees have been established. 

McNally Ponds/Native Pasture 

• To create a waterfowl habitat, enhance and maintain 
existing vegetation, and increase grazing capacity. 

• In 1987, a constant water supply was provided to existing 
ephemeral ponds for waterfowl. The 100 acres of native 
vegetation and 200 acres of native pasture were irrigated 
during '87 and ’88 growing seasons resulting in increased 
use by livestock. 

• Water is diverted from Lower McNally. Ponds are filled 
with Owens River water (usage 4000 a.f.). Replacement 
water is from wells 375 and 387 near Big Pine. 

Millpond Recreation Area 

• To provide funds to operate the park’s sprinkler system. 

• Funds have been maintained by D.W.P. since October 
1985. 

Big Pine Ditch 

• To restore water in existing ditches, thus providing 
irrigation, ornamental water, and some regreening of the 
town vegetation for the residents. 

• Proposals from local organizations have been presented 
for negotiation on water source and ditch restoration. 

Klondike Lake 

• To create and maintain a waterfowl habitat and 
recreational facility by providing a stable water supply 
and improving access. 

• Water is currently supplied year-round. Recreational use 
appears to have increased and waterfowl use is expected 
to improve. 

• Water is diverted from Big Pine canal and well 389 
(usage 2200 a.f.). Current water supply does not appear 
to be adequate. 

Lower Owens River Project 

• To restore a continuous supply of water to the lower 
Owens River, dry since completion of the aqueduct in 
1913. This would enhance habitat for waterfowl, warm 
water fish, and other wildlife. 

• Water was released along 25 miles of river channel from 
the Blackrock area in 1986. Five small lakes and ponds 
are sustained as a result of these efforts. Studies are 
continuing on supplying the river with higher flows. (See 
article on the Lower Owens River Project.) 

• Water is released at Blackrock Fish Hatchery from 
L.A.A. diversions (est. 18,000 a.f.). Well replacement 
from wells 376-382 and well 386. 

Street Tree Planting Project 

• To regreen towns and replace trees lost due to high water 
cost. 


January 1989 

• Approx. 158 trees were planted in the towns of Lone 

Pine, Independence, and Laws in autumn of 1988. 

Eastern California Museum 

• To improve the appearance of the museum grounds. 

• Tree planting, pond excavation, and irrigation systems 
are currently proceeding with volunteer help. 

Independence Ditch 

• To restore flow of water through town in historic ditch. 

• Flow of at least 1 c.f.s. has been maintained since April 

1987. 

• Water is diverted from Independence Creek and 
replacement water is from well 384 (usage 725 a.f.). 

Independence Woodlot 

• To create a woodlot near Independence to mitigate 
blowing dust, supply fuel wood, and provide a green belt. 

• Since July 1987 water has been supplied to hybrid poplar 
and black locust with barley cover on a 20 acre lot. 

• Water comes from well 383 (developed for this and other 
Independence projects)(usage 100 a.f.). Additional 
water may be necessary. 

Independence Regreening - East Side 

• To enhance the aesthetics of abandoned land adjacent to 
the residential area east of Independence. 

• Since April 1988,440 acres of pasture have been irrigated 
resulting in gradual regreening. Planting and irrigation 
has occurred on an additional 170 acres since autumn of 

1988. 

• Water is supplied from a new well (383) with a buried 
pipeline. This well may also be able to augment the 
demands of the woodlot, pastureland, and Springfield, 
area. Additional water and labor may be necessary 
(usage 1825 a.f.). 

Independence Pastureland 

• To revegetate abandoned croplands and provide water to 
350 acres of native vegetation and pasture east of 
Independence. 

• This project began in April 1988. Irrigation and planting 
has resulted in a healthy growth of vegetation. 
Additional well capacity may be required to insure an 
adequate supply for this project. 

• Flood irrigation is from creek flow and well 383, 
sprinklers are supplied from well 384, and supplements 
come from wells 61 and 65 (usage 1825 a.f.). Additional 
water supplies of 2,350 a.f. may be necessary. 

Independence Roadside Rest Stop 

• To improve the appearance of a small parcel of land 
south of town and re-establish trees. 

• Site is being landscaped with lawn, trees, and a picnic 
area for travelers. 

Manzanar Tree Pruning 

• To improve the appearance of the historic site by 
removing dead plant debris. 
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• In October 1985, D.W.P. crews cleared debris from along 
the highway at Manazanar. 

Shepard Creek Alfalfa Lands 

• To decrease the dust problem along the highway by 
establishing 183 acres for alfalfa production. 

• Approx. 200 acres are currently under production. 

• Originally irrigated from diversions of Shepard Creek but 
will rely on existing D.W.P. well at the site (usage est. at 
825 a.f.). Replacement well drilled in Big Pine. 

Lone Pine Riparian Park 

• To supply water through a ditch in community park for 
scenic beauty. 

• A flow has been maintained through the park since April 
1987. 

• Water is from Lone Park Creek via L.A.A. Replacement 
water from well 385 at Laws. 

Van Norman and Richards Field 

• To re-establish two 160 acre parcels of abandoned 
pasturelands as irrigated native pasture thereby 
enhancing grazing value and improving its scenic value. 

• Intermittent irrigation has resulted in a gradual 
regreening. Dead brush and limbs have been removed. 

• Van Norman: flood irrigation water is from Well 390. 
Additional water of 480 a.f. may necessary (usage 320 
a.f.). Richards: water is from Lone Pine Creek via 
L.A.A. through Riparian Park ditch (usage 320 a.f.) 

Lone Pine Woodlot 

• Similar to Independence woodlot project. 

• Since May 1987 water has irrigated hybrid poplar and 
black locust with a barley groundcover on 12 acres. 

• Water is from Lone Pine Creek and diversion from 
L.A.A. (usage 60 a.f.). Water will be increased to 120 a.f. 
to encourage faster growth. 

Salt Cedar Control Study 

• To determine the extent of salt cedar in the valley, 
estimate its water use, test the success of various control 
methods, and determine severity of problem. Salt cedar, 
also known as tamarisk, is an aggressive weedy shrub with 
an extremely high water consumption rate that colonizes 
shallow groundwater and riparian habitats. (This issue 
will be covered in a future newsletter.) 

• Salt cedar mapping in the valley has been completed. 
Various methods of eradication are continuing to be 
tested. 

Upper Zone Well Sealing Study 

• A deep well study to determine if sealing well 
perforations in the upper aquifer zones would reduce 
pumping-related environmental effects. 

• In May 1986 a study began to evaluate the response of 
shallow aquifers to deep wells sealed in the upper zones. 


Revegetation Plot Study 

• To determine which species of native plants would be 
best suited for future revegetation projects. 

• In the winter of 1986 three planting sites were cleared, 
fenced, and planted with native plant species. These sites 
had a low survival rate after one year. 


Allocation of Pumped Water 



Graph depicting groundwater pumped for various 
destinations. To maintain a fairly constant level, the L.A. 
Aqueduct receives both surface runoff and pumped 
groundwater. In low runoff years (such as '87 and '88), 
groundwater is pumped at higher rates to meet the 
aqueduct's carrying capacity. E/M, domestic, and irrigation 
refer to water used within the Owens Valley. 


Five Bridges Road Impact Area 

A one-half square mile area located north of Five 
Bridges Road near Bishop and just south of the Owens 
River, suffered riparian vegetation die-off during late 
summer, 1988. This impact was apparently created by a 
combination of drought, low flows in the Owens River, and 
groundwater pumping. 

Groundwater pumping is from two high-capacity wells 
that replace water released from the aqueduct system to 
supply the Lower Owens River E/M project. The two wells 
were jointly approved by the Los Angeles D.W.P. and Inyo 
County following an initial hydrologic evaluation which 
predicted that the Owens River would retard the drawdown 
of the water table in the affected area. The impacted area 
shows this prediction to be incorrect. 

The wells in question are unlike other new wells in the 
valley in that they were deliberately perforated in the 
shallow aquifer to allow for dewatering of a sand and gravel 
pit. Groundwater was being pumped from this pit prior to 
the construction of the two new wells. All other E/M wells 
are confined to deeper aquifers. 

(cont. on page 5) 
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An Open Letter to the People of the Eastern Sierra 

A letter substantially similar to this was submitted to the six local media agencies January 3,1989. 

Water issues in the Owens Valley stir emotions and generate public controversy. Given the history of this valley, close 
public scrutiny of those who represent the public in water matters is a healthy practice. Thus, as County Counsel and Director 
of the County Water Department, being a subject of public questioning comes with the job. However, recent unfounded 
broadcasts impuning on the personal integrity and professional ethics of me and my co-workers demand a public rebuttal. 

These broadcasts falsely state that I, and certain consultants to the County involved in water issues, "are paid" or "are 
virtually paid" by Los Angeles and, therefore, it is implied that we can’t be trusted to represent the interests of Inyo County 
and its citizens. The broadcasts further untruthfully allege that without an LA/Inyo water agreement, we would lose our jobs; 
and, hence, we are motivated to seek such an agreement even if it would not be in the best interests of the Owens Valley. 
These allegations are unfounded and just plain hogwash. 

Neither I, nor County plant ecology consultant, David Groeneveld, nor County hydrology consultant, Bill Hutchison, have 
received, now receive, or will in the future receive, any money, payment or compensation of any kind from the City of Los 
Angeles or its Department of Water and Power. Each of us was hired by the Inyo County Board of Supervisors and is paid by 
the County of Inyo. The Board determines the nature of our work and the amount of our pay. 

Whether there is an agreement or not, no one is likely to lose his job. On the contrary, if litigation with Los Angeles 
actively resumes, as County Counsel and as the attorney for the County, my work load will increase. Additionally, if there is 
no agreement, the services of Dr. Groeneveld and Mr. Hutchison will be essential to the County to provide a technical and 
expert evaluation of any EIR prepared by Los Angeles. 

The broadcasts failed to report that if the County were to elect not to retain Mr. Hutchison’s services, he would not lose his 
job or suffer a reduction in pay. Mr. Hutchison is employed by an independent consulting firm located in Woodland, 
California. His position with that firm is secure, whether or not the consulting firm continues to contract with Inyo County. 
Moreover, were the County to elect to terminate its contract with Dr. Groeneveld, he has ample talent and opportunity to 
quickly replace and exceed any lost income. 

Had there been an adequate and responsible investigation prior to these broadcasts, the facts in the public record could 
have been easily ascertained. These facts show that in 1984, the County of Inyo and the City of Los Angeles entered into a five 
year agreement that placed ongoing litigation "on hold" while the County and the City cooperatively managed groundwater 
pumping and conducted environmental studies together with the U.S.G.S.. The record shows that from the beginning of this 
agreement, the Board of Supervisors sought to have the costs of these studies and of the County’s water related activities paid 
by the City of Los Angeles. The Board’s logic was simple: Why should Inyo County and its taxpayers pay for protecting and 
restoring the Owens Valley environment harmed by Los Angeles’ water gathering and groundwater pumping activities? 

The record also shows that Inyo has been partially successful in obtaining reimbursement for these costs from Los Angeles. 
Since the passage of the County’s groundwater ordinance in 1980, the County has expended over $3.1 million on water studies 
and on water related activities. Since the 1984 agreement, the County has recouped approximately $2.1 million from L.A. 

All of the funds received from the City of L.A. were deposited into Inyo County’s treasury. The Board of Supervisors made 
the decisions as to how those funds were used. Some of these funds were used to pay the costs of the U. S. Geological Survey 
studies and other cooperative studies. Some of these funds were used to pay part of the costs of the County Water 
Department. However, the fact that a portion of these funds went to the Water Department didn’t compromise the loyalties 
of Water Department personnel anymore than the payment of these funds to the U.S.G.S. tainted that agency’s impartiality. 

Everyone at the County working on water issues is committed to protecting the unique environment, economy and quality 
of life in Inyo County. I’m sure that most Inyo County citizens share this goal. The means of attaining that protection are 
varied and are certainly open to debate. The County has made no commitment to a particular course of action, whether by an 
agreement, litigation or legislation. However, because the current five year agreement with L.A. is coming to an end, a 
decision must be made in the next few months. The public should and will be informed and involved. 

Without question, newspeople have every right to broadcast stories from their point of view. However, I call for an end to 
the unfounded personal attacks on those of us who are working hard for the County on an extremely difficult and 
complicated task - the long term protection of the Owens Valley environment. Because the individuals are not the issue, all 
concerned would be better served by a focus on what is really important: the environmental and other policy issues and the 
soundness of decisions on those issues. 

Through Water Commission meetings, informal question and answer sessions, newsletters and news releases and reports, 
the County is seeking to provide as much information as possible to the public on water issues and the ongoing negotiations 
between the County and Los Angeles. The outcome of these negotiations and the public’s views will determine what course 
for protecting the valley the Board of Supervisors ultimately decides upon. 

Sincerely, 

GREG JAMES 

Inyo County Counsel and Director, Inyo County Water Department 
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(Five Bridges cont.) 

A population of a rare and endangered species endemic 
to the Owens Valley, the Coville mallow, is located on the 
periphery of the impact area and does not appear to be 
affected. To ensure its protection, surface water has been 
applied to the affected area. This population will be 
evaluated during the spring of 1989. 

In the period since the impact was noticed a series of 
studies has focused on: 

(1) how groundwater pumping contributed to lowering the 
water table, 

(2) how drought-induced lower flows in the Owens River 
may have affected the water table by reducing natural 
irrigation through old stream meanders and ditches, 

(3) how various plant species which grow in very moist 
habitats respond to temporary water table decline, and 

(4) the possibility of managing the impacted area with water 
spreading activities while maintaining some pumping. 

Using vegetation mapping from aerial photos to compare 
the impacted and surrounding unimpacted zones, it is 
apparent groundwater pumping from the wells with shallow 
aquifer perforations contributed substantially to lowering 
the groundwater beneath the impacted site. 

Drought induced low flows in the Owens River at least 
partially affect the area. Recently, high flows (700 cfs) were 
released from Pleasant Valley Dam. These increased flows 
allowed water to subsequently fill irrigation ditches, beaver 
ponds, and abandoned stream meanders through the 
impacted area. Such high flows were absent during the past 
season. 

The vegetation (willows, cottonwoods, and marsh 
vegetation) occupying the floodplain at the Five Bridges 
Road location is particularly susceptible to the effects of 
water table decline. Although a significant cover of willow 
and some cottonwoods have died, the majority of the 
vegetation cover will regenerate through continued 
management of surface water and pumping. It may be 
possible to use irrigation to keep the water table near the 
surface while maintaining at least some pumping from the 
two wells, perhaps seasonally, to help supply the Lower 
Owens River Project. This type of management is now 
being carefully evaluated by a joint Inyo-LA effort. 

The valuable lesson learned from the Five Bridges Road 
impact area is that any new wells in the Owens Valley, 
whether for an enhancement-mitigation project or for other 
purposes, must be subjected to rigorous testing to ensure 
that the surface environment is not damaged. 


Eleven miles further on, you reach the Snow [Shepard] 
Creeks, seven miles from them Pine [Independence] Creek, 
and 1 mile beyond this last, Pea-vine [Oak] Creek, running 
through a grove of magnificent oaks; and far away to the river, 
which now washes the base of the eastern range, the eye 
wanders over a sea of green. 

Capt. J.W. Davidson, 1859 


GLOSSARY 

Afoot {$.£) - Amount of water to cover om aero one 
foot Of 32S£5t gallons* 

Cubio foot per second (ci*s>) * Measurement of flow, 1 

Riparian - takostdc, or wetland vegetation. 

Tales - Emergent agnatic plants also known as bulrush, 
Scirpus $p. 


Lower Owens River Project 

The purpose of this project is to create recreational 
opportunities and environmental restoration on 50 miles of 
the dewatered Owens River channel. This project has great 
potential because: 

• A successful warm water fishery (bass, sunfish, and 
catfish) would greatly enhance the economy of Southern 
Owens Valley. This would broaden the recreational 
opportunity in a region which provides mainly trout 
fishing. 

• Riparian systems are a dwindling resource throughout 
western United States and northern Mexico. This project 
would add 50 miles of stream channel and riparian 
habitat. 

• The rewatered channel would increase wildlife habitat 
and plant and animal species diversity. 

• The project contains plans for developing and managing 
certain ponded areas to encourage waterfowl breeding. 
As an enhancement/mitigation project, water was first 

released to the lower Owens River in June 1986. Current 
annual water discharge varies between 20-40 c.f.s. (approx. 
18,000 a.f. per year). Unfortunately, at present flows, the 
Lower Owens River Project has not met the goal for 
establishing a fishery. In most locations of the channel, fish 
are sparse or absent and there are extensive stands of tules. 

Since September 1988, the Inyo County Water 
Department, California Department of Fish and Game, and 
the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power have 
joined efforts to research why fish have not become 
established in the lower Owens River. Current studies are 
being undertaken to determine: 

• how to control tule growth which may limit habitat for 
warm water fishes, 

• the chemical characteristics of the water such as oxygen 
availability and pH, and 

• an optimum flow for re-establishing a healthy ecosystem 
An extensive data base has been established to support a 

computer model. The model should be completed by 
mid-February and will be used for planning the amount and 
timing of releases to achieve a viable fishery. 

(cont. on next page) 
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(Lower Owens River cont.) 

It has been proposed that water released at various 
points along the project be returned to the Los Angeles 
Aqueduct near Lone Pine. To lift the water back to the 
aqueduct, a pump-back station would be built near the 
Keeler Bridge. A series of settling ponds would be required 
upstream from the pumping station in order to separate out 
the clay, silt and organic matter that will be carried down 
the channel when higher flows are established. The 
proposed pump-back system would allow for increased 
flows in the river and possibly reduce the amount of 
groundwater pumped to supply the project by allowing 
recovery of some of the released water. 

Water would be supplied to waterfowl breeding ponds 
below the pump-back station on the Owens River delta. 
Water would be released seasonally to maintain and enlarge 
the existing areas of suitable breeding habitat. Flows would 
be optimized to produce the largest practical waterfowl 
habitat while minimizing water losses to Owens Dry Lake. 

In addition to enabling higher water flows to the lower 
Owens, the pump-back station could provide increased 
flexiblity in managing groundwater pumping for export. 
Much of the vegetation east of the Owens River does not 
require groundwater for survival. If suitable aquifers are 
found beneath this area, pumping there could reduce the 
pumping from more sensitive areas. 

Because of the complexity of developing and managing 
the Lower Owens River Project, full implementation would 
require at least three to five years following initial 
construction of a pump-back station. Funding could be 
obtained from a variety of sources including the City of Los 
Angeles (as a part of a long-term settlement with Inyo 
County) and from the State of California through its various 
agencies and environmental programs. Although the 
projected cost for the Lower Owens River Project is at 
least several million dollars, the value of the 
re-establishment of a critically important riparian habitat 
and increased recreational opportunities would make the 
expenditure of these funds a worthwhile investment. 


MEETINGS AND EVENTS 

Anheuser-Busch Meeting: Tuesday, Feb. 14,1989, 7 p.m. at 
the Olancha School. This public meeting will explain the 
company’s plan to transfer water from the Cabin Bar Ranch 
in Olancha via the L.A.A. to their brewery in Van Nuys 
during periods of water rationing. Anheuser-Busch is one 
of the largest water users in Los Angeles County. Their 
daily water use is approximately 5 million gallons. 

Standing Committee Meeting: The Jan. 18th meeting was 
canceled. No new meeting time has been announced. 

PUT ME ON THE WATER REPORTER MAILING LIST 

If you would like to receive future issues of the newsletter, 
send your name and address to: Inyo County Water Dept., 
301 West Line St., Suite C, Bishop, CA, 93514. 


'7 then marched as far as the Canon of Owen’s River [the 
Owens River Gorge] through some of the finest country I 
have ever seen. It may be said literally to be a vast meadow , 
watered every few miles with clear, cold mountain streams, 
and the grass (although in August) as green as in the first of 
spring" 

Capt. J.W. Davidson, 1859 


Quotes excerpted from: 

Dp., and Down .California in 1860-1864. The Journal of 

William H. Brewer. Francis P. Farquhar (ed.). University 
of California Press, Los Angeles. 1966. 

The Expedition of Capt. J.W. Davidson from Fort Tejon to 

the Owens Valley in 1859 . Philip J. Wilke and Harry W. 
Lawton (eds.). Ballena Press. New Mexico. 1976. 


Inyo County Water Dept. 

301 West Line Street, Suite C. 
Bishop, California 93514 
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Introduction INYO COUNTY FREE LIBRARY 


After a year-long hiatus from publication, the Water 
Reporter is back. We hope to publish monthly to keep you 
informed about water-related issues in the Eastern Sierra. 

In our first issue, December 1988, we discussed the Inyo 
County Water Department’s history, including important 
agreements and decisions regarding Los Angeles Depart¬ 
ment of Water and Power’s water management in the Owens 
Valley. In the second issue, January 1989, we discussed en¬ 
hancement/mitigation projects in the Owens Valley. 

In this issue, we review key projects and the most notable 
events in Eastern Sierra water policy of 1989 and early 1990. 

Inyo County and L.A. draft long-term 
water management agreement 

For seven years, Inyo County and Los Angeles officials 
together with numerous scientists and technicians have 
worked cooperatively in an attempt to develop a long-term 
water management plan for the Owens Valley. Last year, the 
Inyo-Los Angeles negotiating team reached preliminary 
agreement on a long-term water management plan. The ten¬ 
tative agreement is unprecedented in that it makes the amount 
of groundwater the Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power can pump or surface water it can divert for export from 
the county contingent upon the health of the valley’s vegeta¬ 
tion. 

The Inyo County Board of Supervisors, the LADWP 
Board of Commissioners, and the Los Angeles City Council 
have approved the tentative agreement. However, there can 
be no final agreement on water management without the 
approval of related documents: 

An environmental impact report must be prepared, as 
mandated by the California Environmental Quality Act and 
orders of the Third District Court of Appeals in Sacramento. 
The EIR will describe the impacts of the proposed agreement 
and the impacts of Los Angeles’ water gathering activities in 
Inyo County since completion of the second aqueduct in 1970. 
A draft EIR is in preparation. The public will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to review and comment on the draft once it is com¬ 
pleted. The dates of public meetings to discuss the draft EIR 
will be announced as soon as they are scheduled. 

After the public has reviewed and commented on the 
draft EIR, a final EIR incorporating all comments received 
will be prepared. Once the final EIR is complete, county and 
city governing bodies will consider its approval. If approved, 
it will be filed with the appeals court by June 30,1990. 

Before completion of the draft EIR, the draft manage¬ 
ment agreement will be incorporated into two legal docu¬ 
ments: a stipulated judgment and a request to discharge writ 
as satisfied. If the final EIR and the legal documents are 
approved by the Inyo County Board of Supervisors, the 
LADWP Board of Commissioners and the Los Angeles City 


"...the people in Inyo and Mono counties are feeling more 
comfortable about having a conversation rather than a confron¬ 
tation with the people at the other end of the aqueduct .” 

Antonio Cosby-Rossmann, 1989 

Council, all the documents must be filed with two courts. 
Approval by the Third District Court of Appeals in Sacramen¬ 
to of the request to discharge writ as satisfied would resolve 
an 18-year-old environmental legal case between the county 
and city. Likewise, approval by the Inyo County Superior 
Court of the stipulated judgment would end the case in which 
Los Angeles challenged the groundwater management or¬ 
dinance adopted by Inyo County voters in 1980. The long-term 
groundwater management agreement will not be imple¬ 
mented unless all required approvals are obtained. 

Brief descriptions of the agreement, its technical supple¬ 
ment the Green Book, and the EIR follow: 

Agreement 

The legal documents incorporating the tentative agree¬ 
ment of the parties will outline the terms under which Inyo 
County and the LADWP will cooperatively manage the water 
resources in Inyo County. 

Vegetation classifications--and the provision that 
groundwater and surface water will be managed to avoid 
adverse changes to vegetation-are key goals of this agree¬ 
ment. Other goals include: the avoidance of groundwater 
mining, intensive monitoring of the vegetation and water 
levels, the automatic turn-off of wells to protect vegetation, 
required mitigation of adverse impacts, the release of certain 
city-owned lands, the transfer of city-controlled town water 
systems to local control, more than $2 million in annual finan¬ 
cial aid to the county for implementing the agreement and 
other purposes, and a requirement that no new aqueduct will 
be constructed and that there be no increase in current 
aqueduct capacity. 

EIR 

EIP Associates, of San Francisco, is preparing the EIR 
with assistance from the county and the LADWP. The project 
description (the subject of the EIR) is: changes in water 
management in the Owens Valley since operation of the 
second barrel of the aqueduct began in 1970, as modified by 
the long-term agreement plus any additional changes or prac¬ 
tices under the long-term agreement. 

The draft table of contents includes: a summary of en¬ 
vironmental impacts and mitigation measures; a history of 
water development in the Owens Valley; water supply in Los 
Angeles; water management in Owens Valley; the proposed 
project; hydrology and water quality; CEQA considerations, 
and alternatives to the proposed project. 


Pact,page2 
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Pact, from page 1 

Green Book 

Because the success of the agreement is dependent on 
monitoring Owens Valley vegetation, a way to guide (and 
keep consistent) monitoring practices and to explain the 
necessary scientific procedures is essential. That is the func¬ 
tion of the Green Book, a scientific document divided into two 
parts, vegetation and hydrology, which contains descriptions 
of monitoring sites, activities and interpretations. 

The Green Book is a technical work based upon scientific 
research and is subject to change as future study produces 
more information on environmental management. The Green 
Book will be released for public review before or at the same 
time as the draft EIR is released. 


Eastern Sierra 

There were three key water-related events in 1989: Inyo 
County and Los Angeles reached tentative agreement on 
managing water, Mono Lake gained inflow through Rush and 
Lee Vining creeks, diverted for years by the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power, and Mono County gained 
a groundwater management district, signed into law by Gov. 
Deukmejian in late September. 

There was progress in other areas of water-related con¬ 
cern, such as dust mitigation on Owens Lake, and public 
awareness of water issues got a boost with the first Eastern 
Sierra Water Symposium. 

Despite these events, the prevailing condition of serious 
drought continues to plague the Eastern Sierra and large 
areas of the state. And other demands on Inyo County’s water 
resources surfaced, such as the Anheuser-Busch proposal to 
export groundwater from its Cabin Bar Ranch property near 
Cartago to its brewery in Los Angeles during periods of 
mandatory rationing. 


".../or the successors of William Mulholland , the real stuff 
of nightmares must consist in the thought that a significant 
part of the work of three quarters of a century might he un¬ 
done for the sake of some tiny shrimp and a flock of birds." 

William L. Kahrl, 1982 

Mono Lake 

On Jan. 27, 1989, the Third District Court of Appeals 
invalidated the water licenses to divert water from creeks 
flowing into the lake held by the LADWP since 1974. The 
court held that the licenses did not comply with provisions of 
the Fish and Game code. These laws require the avoidance of 
impacts to fisheries below dams. The California Supreme 
Court upheld this decision in April. 

The LADWP must obtain new water licenses from the 
State Water Resources Control Board. However, the water 
board has declined to modify the licenses until it completes 
multi-year studies on Mono Basin fisheries and Mono Lake 
levels. The National Audubon Society, the Mono Lake Com¬ 


mittee and CalTrout have gone back to the appeals court to 
require more immediate enforcement of its decision to bring 
the licenses into compliance with state law. The board is 
preparing an environmental impact report on the estab¬ 
lishment of instream flow standards in the Mono Lake 
tributaries from which the LADWP has been diverting, and 
establishment of water elevation and salinity standards in 
Mono Lake to provide necessary protection of these public 
trust resources.The EIR process has just begun and is ex¬ 
pected to last until 1993. 

In another case, El Dorado County Superior Court Judge 
Terrence Finney in August granted a preliminary injunction 
affecting Mono Lake. The Mono Lake Committee and 
Audubon filed for the preliminary injunction in April, re¬ 
questing that LADWP be required to raise Mono Lake to and 
maintain it at a minimum elevation of 6,377 feet through 
March 31,1990. This level would keep salinity in check and 
cover a land bridge and thus protect gulls nesting on Negit 
Island from mainland predators. The injunction resulted in an 
increase of Rush Creek’s flow into the lake from 19 cfs (cubic 
feet per second) to 100 cfs. In late December, greater flows 
down Lee Vining Creek began. 

These flows will last at least through May, when Judge 
Finney will consider whether to continue or modify the 
preliminary injunction. 

In September, the governor signed into law assembly bills 
444 and 1442. AB 444 creates an Environmental Water Fund 
which can be used to finance alternative water and power 
projects to compensate for loss of Mono Lake water by Los 
Angeles. AB 1442 provides the funding for AB 444 through 
settlement of a debt owed to the state by the State Water 
Project. 

Mono County 

Residents of Chalfant, Hammil and Benton valleys, fear¬ 
ing plans to export groundwater, succeeded in creating the 
Tri-Valley Groundwater Management District with the help 
of Mono County Counsel Jim Reed and other county officials, 
Assemblyman Norm Waters and Senator John Garamendi. 
Reed drafted the bill forming the district, Waters and 
Garamendi authored it and introduced it into the legislature. 

The bill, signed by the governor last fall, became effective 
Jan. 1. Tri-Valley board members were elected Jan. 23. The 
new membership includes Mono County Supervisor Dan 
Paranick; Carol Ann Mitchell, Linda Benson and Mary Mor¬ 
ris, three residents of the area who are voters and property 
owners; and William Beaver, Richard Moss and Wayne Hut¬ 
ton, three residents who are voters and own property with a 
pumping capacity of at least 100 gallons per minute. 

Reed said the purpose of the district is "not to prevent 
export of groundwater but to regulate groundwater use in 
order to protect existing users and the environment." 

Anyone proposing the export of groundwater must obtain 
a Tri-Valley permit, which will be issued only if there is proof 
the export will not overdraft the groundwater basin and will 

Eastern Sierra, page 3 
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Eastern Sierra, from page 2 

not harm existing water rights. The permit can be revoked or 
altered if there is sign of potential overdraft. 

Reed said the permit process also is subject to the 
California Environmental Quality Act. 

Owens Lake 

The Great Basin Unified Air Pollution Control District 
gained $900,000 last summer with which to fund Phase III of 
its dust mitigation project on Owens Lake. The State Lands 
Commission, which owns parts of the lake, provided $675,000 
and the LADWP, $225,000. 

Phase III involves drilling six wells to study the hydrology 
of the basin and to supply water for a dust control sprinkler 
test on about one square mile of the dry lake bed. Of the 
$900,000, $600,000 funds the well drilling and $300,000 funds 
the design and implementation of the sprinklers. So far, four 
wells have been drilled and work has begun on the fifth. 

Great Basin’s air pollution control officer Ellen Har- 
debeck said the sprinklers will be operated when there are 
predictions of winds of such velocity that dust will result. 

Eastern Sierra Water Symposium 

Last Feb. 4, more than 300 people attended the first-ever 
Eastern Sierra Water Symposium. The all-day symposium 
brought together water authorities from Inyo and Mono coun¬ 
ties, the LADWP, the Metropolitan Water District, attorney 
Antonio Cosby-Rossmann, and others from state, county and 
federal agencies. 

The discussions provided a view of how water manage¬ 
ment decisions cross county, state and regional boundaries. 

Cabin Bar Ranch 

Anheuser-Busch’s plans to export water from its property 
near Cartago moved forward as test wells were constructed 
and operated and an environmental impact report was begun, 
with the LADWP acting as the lead agency. 

The company, which wants to pump water from the ranch 
for use at its Van Nuys brewery in times of water cut backs, 
plans to make use of the provisions of the 1986 Katz Bill. That 
bill requires public utilities, in this case the LADWP, to make 
unused capacities in its aqueduct available for water wheeling 
(transfer). Wheeling cannot take place if it injures any legal 
user of water, unreasonably affects fish, wildlife or other 
instream beneficial uses, or unreasonably affects the overall 
economy of the area from which the water is transfered. 

After residents of the Olancha/Cartago area raised con¬ 
cerns about the project at a public meeting last Feb. 14 in 
Olancha, Anheuser-Busch said it would monitor 10 wells near 
the ranch during the test-pumping. This included the Cartago 
Water System and nine private wells. The results of these tests 
and other research will be in the EIR, which Anheuser-Busch 
Vice President Thomas Aldrich said should be completed 
early this year. 


Drought 

Last year was what state water officials called a critically 
dry year-the third such year in a row in California. More 
commonly referred to as a drought, conditions in the past 
three years have led to water shortages and cut backs in parts 
of the state. In the Eastern Sierra, actual April through Sep¬ 
tember runoff was 63 percent of normal: 69 percent of normal 
in the Mono Basin and 61 percent of normal in the Owens 
Valley. The April 1989 through March 1990 runoff is 
forecasted to be 65 percent of normal: 70 percent of normal 
in the Mono Basin and 64 percent of normal in the Owens 
Valley. This forecast assumes normal weather conditions for 
the rest of the runoff year, which hasn’t been the case. 

Because of the low runoff, LADWP’s pumping from the 
Owens Valley was reduced and additional water was pur¬ 
chased from the Metropolitan Water District to meet the 
needs of its Los Angeles customers. A glance at runoff con¬ 
ditions in the Owens Valley since 1984 puts the drought into 
perspective: 

runoff year percent of normal 

1984- 85 .119 

1985- 86 101 

1986- 87 . 155 

1987- 88 66 

1988- 89 61 


California 

Imperial, MWD agree to water conservation 

Under an agreement finalized last December, 
Metropolitan Water District (MWD) will pay for water con¬ 
servation projects in return for conserved water from the 
Imperial Valley Irrigation District (HD), which has entitle¬ 
ments to use the Colorado River. MWD will spend about $92 
million for actual projects, plus $23 million for indirect costs, 
$14 million a year for five years for operating costs, and $3.1 
million a year for 35 years after that. 

The IID/MWD agreement allows MWD to transfer no 
more than 116,000 acre feet and requires that it provide the 
Coachella Valley Water District with 50,000 acre feet in dry 
years. Coachella filed a lawsuit when the original agreement 
came out in 1988, saying it might affect its water rights and 
diversions. The Palo Verde Irrigation District, which has 
entitlements to use the Colorado River, was also concerned. 

The final agreement settles the Coachella lawsuit and 
relieves the fears of IID landowners, who thought the original 
agreement was too loose and might allow more than 100,000 
acre feet to be transfered and might not provide enough 
funding for conservation. It also alleviates the uncertainty of 
water deliveries in drought years. 
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1989 projects 

Greenhouse 

In the fall, the ICWD acquired use of a greenhouse in 
Chalfant Valley. It is being stocked with specimens of the 
various species of common shrubs and grasses found on the 
Owens Valley floor. Already it contains 700 four-wing 
saltbush plants, extras from revegetation projects at the 
Nevada Test Site. 

The greenhouse will serve two useful purposes. First, it 
will allow scientists to continually study, in a controlled en¬ 
vironment, plant responses to water stress. Second, it will 
enable the ICWD to grow plants for revegetation projects in 
areas altered by LADWP groundwater pumping. 

Monitoring 

Over the years, scientists and technicians working on the 
Inyo-Los Angeles Cooperative Vegetation Studies in the 
Owens Valley have developed two main monitoring proce¬ 
dures: measuring plant leaf area using vegetation transects 
and measuring soil water potential using soil psychrometers. 

These procedures take place at 31 monitoring sites in the 
valley, 15 of which were added to the monitoring regime last 
year. All of these sites, recorded by aerial photography, con¬ 
tain a set of soil psychrometers and markers for a permanent 
vegetation transect. Most of the sites also have an aluminum 
access tube for neutron soil water gauges. 

The sites incorporate a number of plant communities and 
vegetation types and most of them are inside the 10-foot 
drawdown line-the boundary drawn on the vegetation maps 
produced from the studies where the water table could drop 
10 feet or more in a worst-case scenario. (These maps can be 
viewed at the new Inyo County Water Department offices on 
May Street.) These sites are tied to production wells, which 
allows for careful monitoring of the effects of groundwater 
pumping. If impacts are noticed or predicted, a well can be 
shut off. 

Six monitoring sites outside of the 10-foot drawdown 
areas act as controls. It is hoped that these can be used to 
gauge the changes caused strictly by drought conditions and 
not by groundwater pumping. 

Monitoring activities in 1989 consisted of monthly 
psychrometer readings and three periods of transect meas¬ 
urements. Here is how these procedures work: 

At each site, psychrometers are placed in groups of three 
at four depth intervals: 0.5, 1.5, 2.5 and 3.5 meters. A 
psychrometer is an instrument with two wires running through 
it. When an electric current is sent through the psychrometer, 
moisture from the surrounding soil condenses on the tip 
where the two wires meet. From this, the amount of water in 
the soil available for plant use can be derived. 

Vegetation transect measurements are conducted during 
a two-week period surrounding April 21, June 21 and August 
21. Spring and fall transects are 30-meter sections of the 
100-meter summer transect. A transect reading is performed 
by running a 100-meter tape along fence posts marking the 
transect. A point frame-a device made up of a vertical row of 


long metal pins set at 30 centimeter intervals-is then moved 
along the tape allowing the long pins to be lowered through 
the canopy of whatever plants lie on the transect. An observer 
counts and records the number of times a pin contacts a live 
leaf and the species of plant contacted. 

Rain gun 

The Los Angeles Department of Water and Power con¬ 
ducted a water-spreading experiment from late October to 
early November by applying water to a site with a "rain gun" 
(a large pulse Rainbird sprinkler). 

The experiment involved using the rain gun on a 1.4-acre 
area near Manzanar and observing the results to determine 
the device’s usefulness in water management in the valley by 
noting its effectiveness in increasing soil water potential. 

First, the Inyo County Water Department installed 
monitoring equipment at the site to track soil water move¬ 
ment. A control site was established for comparison. Then, 
using water from production well No. 75, the rain gun was 
fired at a rate of 12,000 gallons per hour for three non-con- 
secutive days within a span of two weeks. 

Preliminary results showed that soil water content did not 
greatly increase. On a seven-hour day of sprinkling, water 
penetrated the soil between two to six inches, depending on 
the location. However, the water table was temporarily drawn 
down seven inches during this same time period. 

Other observations indicated drawbacks in using the rain 
gun for anything major: most of the water pumped went into 
the aqueduct and only a portion into the rain gun, the force 
of the water eroded the soil and knocked flowers and leaves 
off of shrubs, slight breezes skewed the spray, and puddling 
occurred all over the site. 

The rain gun might be useful in limited situations, such as 
in preparation of an area impacted by groundwater pumping 
for revegetation. 
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Scheidlinger joins water commission 

The newest member of the Inyo County Water Commis¬ 
sion said she is eager to add her scientific knowledge to the 
decision-making process surrounding the tentative long-term 
agreement between Inyo County and the City of Los Angeles. 

Carla Scheidlinger, a plant ecologist, replaces commis¬ 
sioner Paul Lamos, who resigned. Scheidlinger said she has 
"flirted around the edges of the [county] water department" 
for some time now and is ready to become more involved. The 
agreement, which she said she agrees with conceptually but 
would like to see strengthened in a number of ways, is what 
sparked her interest in the commission. 

"It’s interesting to me because of its biological connec¬ 
tion," she said. "I’m looking forward to getting involved more 
and understanding how the science and politics are going to 
rub up against each other." 

Scheidlinger said she has much to offer the commission 
because of her background in biological sciences, particularly 
in field research and vegetation monitoring. Complementing 
her bachelor’s degree in biology and master’s degree in ecol¬ 
ogy are several years of experience in technical research. She 
has written and co-written many scientific publications and 
technical and government reports, as well as presented 
abstracts at seminars. 

"I’m qualified to evaluate this [scientific] information," 
she said. "I know what this kind of sampling means. It doesn’t 
go over my head." 

She also has a California teaching credential. She taught 
a class in plant ecology and the vegetation of the Eastern 
Sierra at Cerro Coso Community College in Bishop and held 
a two-year professorship at Deep Springs College. 

But not all of her energies have been channeled into 
science and teaching. From 1988 to 1989, Scheidlinger was 
executive director of Wild Iris Women’s Services in Bishop. 


Scheidlinger is the only new commissioner this year. 
Commissioners Scott Kemp and Harry Holgate continue their 
terms and commissioners Ray Gray and Thaddeus Taylor, 
whose terms expired, have been reappointed. 

New employees 

The Inyo County Water Department has three new 
employees. 

Leah Kirk, as a research assistant, is compiling informa¬ 
tion on water conservation and reclamation. Part-time staff 
assistant Brian Stange is cataloguing our aerial photographs. 
And Heidi Walters is our newsletter editor. 


Quotes excerpted from: 

Water and Power, William L. Kahrl. University of California 
Press, Los Angeles. 1982. 

"The Eastern Sierra: Source and Beneficiary of California’s 
New Water Law," Antonio Cosby-Rossmann, presented at the 
Eastern Sierra Water Symposium, Bishop, Calif., February 
1989. 


Comments, mailing list 

If you have comments on the newsletter or would 
like to be put on our mailing list and receive future issues, 
send your name and address to: Inyo County Water 
Depart., 163 May St., Bishop, Calif., 93514. 


We’ve moved 

The phone number is the same, 872-1168, but the Inyo County 
Water Department’s address has changed. We’ve relocated to the 
building at 163 May Street that used to house Title Insurance and 
Trust, behind Valley Federal Savings. The move consolidates most 
mechanisms of the ICWD as well as provides additional space for 
expansion. 
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1989 pumping program 

In the first six months of the 1989-90 runoff year, April 
through September 1989, LADWP pumped 74,850 acre feet 
for export and in-valley uses and 12,260 for enhance¬ 
ment/mitigation (E/M) projects. The second six months 
pumping program, October 1989 through March 1990, allows 
LADWP to pump 58,000 acre feet for export and in-valley 
uses and 10,000 acre feet for E/M projects. If LADWP pumps 


as much as allowed under the second six months pumping 
program, the total amount of water pumped in the valley 
during the 1989-90 runoff year will be 155,110 acre feet. 

Not all of the pump-equipped wells in the valley are 
operating. Of the 95 production and E/M wells in the valley, 
26 are off because of both apparent and predicted low soil 
water potential in the areas from which they draw. 


Laws 

Bishop 

Big Pine 

Taboose- 

Aberdeen 

Thibaut- 

Sawmill 

Independ¬ 
ence - Oak 

Symmes- 

Shepard 

Bairs- 

George 

Lone Pine 

236 

137 

(210) 

108 

103 

(15) 

(66) 

76 

344 

239 

138 

218 

(109) 

104 

(16) 

(67) 

95 

346 

240 

140 

219 

110 

155 

59 

(68) 

343 

390* 

241 

141 

(220) 

111 

(159) 

60 

(69) 

348 


242 

207 

222 

114 

351 

61 

(73) 



243 

235 

223 

118 

356 

63 

(74) 



244 

238 

(229) 

(342) 

380* 

65 

92 



245 

371 

231 

(347) 

381* 

67 

96 



246 


232 

(370) 

382* 

(77) 

99* 



247 


330 



357 

(345) 



248 


331 



383* 




249 


332 



384* 





354 

365 

375* 

377* 

(385*) 

(386*) 

387* 

388* 


341 

(352) 

(374) 

(375*) 

(378*) 

(379*) 

(389*) 


This table shows the 95 pump- 
equipped wells in the valley. Bold type and 
parentheses indicate wells that are off. An 
asterisk indicates E/M wells. No asterisk 
indicates production wells. 


Inyo County Water Dept. 
163 May Street 
Bishop, California 93514 
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Introduction 

The Owens Valley, along with most of California and 
portions of the West, has entered the fourth year of a drought. 
Impacts from the last three dry years are evident in the valley 
and the Inyo County/Los Angeles Standing Committee has 
adopted a conservative 1990-1991 pumping program ap¬ 
propriate to the severe conditions. 

We discuss the drought and the pumping program first in 
this issue. We also provide updates on the Inyo/Los Angeles 
environmental impact report, the Green Book, and other 
Eastern Sierra water-related issues. 

Inyo and L.A. set reduced pumping 
program for 1990-1991 runoff year 

The Los Angeles Department of Water and Power has 
agreed to turn off all production wells in the Owens Valley 
except those providing a direct supply of water for in-valley 
uses or for replacing surface water supplied for those uses. As 
a result, not more than 89,500 acre-feet of groundwater will 
be pumped during the April 1,1990 through March 31,1991 
runoff year. This amount includes all pumping for fish 
hatcheries. 

The Inyo/Los Angeles Standing Committee adopted this 
1990-1991 pumping program as the likelihood of a fourth year 
of drought became reality with the April 1 snowpack survey. 
From the survey, the LADWP is forecasting Owens Valley 
and Mono Basin runoff this year to be 48 percent of normal. 

Up to about 71,500 acre-feet of water will be pumped for 
in-valley uses. This includes town water systems, fish 
hatcheries and irrigation. Except for some lands solely sup¬ 
plied by certain creeks which will have low flows because of 
the below normal runoff, it is anticipated that all in-valley 
water uses will be supplied as in the past. Also, past pumping 
practices on the Bishop Cone will be continued. 

In the 1989-1990 runoff year, mitigation supply was cut 
from the normal 30,000 acre-feet to 21,000 acre-feet. This 
year, mitigation supply is being cut further to 18,000 acre-feet. 
Flows to the lower Owens River will be curtailed, although 
water will be provided to the ponds associated with the lower 
Owens River system: Twin Lakes, Goose Lake and Billy Lake. 

A detailed annual pumping program will be considered 
at the May 3 Standing Committee meeting. But the pumping 
reductions are already in effect. 

Note: At the April 2 Standing Committee meeting people 

were told their questions would be answered in the Water 
Reporter. They will be. In future newsletters, those questions 
and others pertaining to the Inyo/Los Angeles tentative water 
management agreement will be answered. 


Drought conditions worsen in Owens 
Valley and other areas of the West 

Total April-September runoff in the Owens Valley and 
Mono Basin is forecasted to be less than half of normal. That, 
plus far below normal precipitation on the valley floor, puts 
the Owens Valley in its fourth drought year. 

Some areas, such as Santa Barbara, have suffered an even 
longer severely dry period. Other areas in the West are suf¬ 
fering, as well. 

In the Owens Valley, the dryness of the past three years 
already has severely affected all vegetation, from non¬ 
groundwater dependent vegetation on the fans to 
groundwater-dependent vegetation on the valley floor. 

In groundwater-pumped areas on the valley floor, 
monitoring sites are showing low soil moisture attributable to 
drought and pumping. 

Inyo County plant ecologist David Groeneveld said low 
soil moisture is noticeable at the monitoring sites within well 
fields as well as at control sites outside of well fields (where 
no pumping occurs). These sites are located in areas where 
the most sensitive, dominant vegetation grows. 

"At [the monitoring] sites the vegetation has shown 
declines [in leaf area] that range from what we see at the 
control sites due to drought to a more profound loss of leaves," 
Groeneveld said. "In almost every case, we have shut the wells 
off in an attempt to avoid vegetation decline." 

Groeneveld said effects of the drought probably will last 
beyond a return of normal runoff because the plants have 
decreased their leaf area to survive the drought and thus lost 
their vigor. It is unknown how long it will take plants to recover 
because it cannot be predicted when the drought will end nor 
how long it will take runoff to restore soil moisture to ade¬ 
quate levels for valley floor vegetation. 

The drought is not just in the Owens Valley. Dry condi¬ 
tions prevail in Southern California cities. And drought in the 
four upper Colorado Basin states of Utah, New Mexico, 
Wyoming and Colorado has reduced Colorado River flow to 
45 percent of normal. 

In Santa Barbara, which has little groundwater and 
depends mainly on precipitation, residents face a 50 percent 
water shortage as the city enters its seventh dry year. The city 
depends on local reservoirs, which have dried up or are 
nearing depletion, and is not connected to outside water 
sources. Water rates have increased and, according to an 
April 11 Los Angeles Times story, Santa Barbara officials are 
considering either importing water from Northern California 
by oil pipeline, from Canada by barge, or building "the 
country’s largest desalinization plant." 


See Drought, page 2 
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Drought, from page 1 

In Los Angeles, Mayor Tom Bradley said if residents do 
not voluntarily and promptly reduce their water use by 10 
percent, they might face mandatory rationing. 

LADWP expects to meet most of its demand for 700,000 
acre-feet of water in 1990-1991 by purchasing more water than 
in the past from the Metropolitan Water District. Duane 
Buchholz, chief engineer in LAD WP’s aqueduct division, said 
the department has requested 430,000 acre-feet from MWD, 
the largest amount the department ever will have purchased. 
In 1989-1990, LADWP bought 329,800 acre-feet from MWD. 

Buchholz said LADWP will be able to draw about 
177,000 acre-feet from its local groundwater source in the San 
Fernando Basin. 

Subject to decisions in upcoming hearings, LADWP is 
getting no water from the Mono Basin because of court rulings 
requiring LADWP to release water into Mono Lake streams 
and to curb diversions until Mono Lake has reached 6,377 feet 
elevation. 

Inyo/Los Angeles 

EIR still in progress 

Revised chapters for the environmental impact report 
being prepared by EIP Associates for Inyo County and Los 
Angeles are still being sent to each agency for consideration 
and suggestions for additional revision. 

EIP’s Joel Sabenorio said the EIR, which must identify 
mitigation measures for each significant impact that has been 
caused since 1970 by LAD WP’s water gathering to supply the 
second aqueduct, is taking longer to prepare than they had 
anticipated. He said a draft might not be out until May. 

Because Inyo County wants to hold a 90-day public com¬ 
ment period following release of the draft EIR, and because 
the EIR must then be considered by Inyo County and Los 
Angeles governing bodies for approval, it will be impossible 
to meet the June 30 deadline by which the Third District Court 
of Appeals in Sacramento must receive the final EIR. At the 
March 5 Standing Committee meeting, Inyo County and Los 
Angeles officials discussed requesting an extension from the 
court. They took no action, concluding it would be better to 
complete the draft before requesting an extension. 

LADWP reviewing draft of the Green Book 

A draft version of the Green Book prepared by the Inyo 
County Water Department was delivered April 9 to the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power for review. 

The Green Book is a technical appendix to the environ¬ 
mental impact report and to the agreement between Inyo and 
Los Angeles and defines theories and procedures used in the 
past, now and to be used in the future for managing 
groundwater pumping and surface water and monitoring the 
Owens Valley’s environment. The draft of the Green Book 


contains sections on vegetation management, vegetation map¬ 
ping, vegetation monitoring, hydrology and future coopera¬ 
tive studies. 

Eastern Sierra 

Wells for sprinklers on Owens Lake completed 

Drillers have completed six new wells on Owens Lake. 
The three production wells and three monitoring wells will be 
used by the Great Basin Unified Air Pollution Control Dis¬ 
trict to test the effectiveness of using sprinklers to curb dust 
during wind storms. One monitoring well and two production 
wells are on the north side of the lake, near the delta, and one 
monitoring well and one production well are on the southeast 
side. Ellen Hardebeck, the district’s air pollution control 
officer, said five wells that have been tested are "yielding really 
well." 

"Apparently there’s plenty of water," she said. 

The sixth well has yet to be tested. It is near Keeler and 
will be for monitoring. 

Construction of the sprinklers, which are being designed, 
begins in the fall after completion of the bid process. The 
sprinkler test, involving turning on the sprinklers a couple of 
days before predicted storms, begins in September or Oc¬ 
tober and will run for a year. Hardebeck said the district has 
been predicting storms by using a computerized weather 
service. During the test, if the weather service predicts winds 
of such velocity that dust storms will result, the sprinklers will 
go on to wet the dry lake surface in advance. 

"One thing we want to find out from the tests is how far 
in advance we should sprinkle," Hardebeck said. "We also 
want to know how much water to put on the surface, what kind 
of pattern we should use, and what sort of materials we should 
use that don’t corrode." 

She said the district also will use a wind tunnel during the 
tests to measure under controlled conditions the amount of 
emissions of PM-10 (particulate matter of 10 microns or less 
diameter) per acre before and after sprinkling. 

Flows released down Parker, Walker creeks 

Following compliance by the State Water Resources 
Control Board with court orders to modify the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power’s water diversion licenses, 
the LADWP has begun releasing water down the lower por¬ 
tions of Parker and Walker creeks. 

April 4, the SWRCB inserted state Fish and Game Code 
conditions into the LADWP’s water diversion licenses which 
require the avoidance of impacts to fisheries below dams. 

The water board had orders, upheld by the state Supreme 
Court a year ago, to revise the water licenses to comply with 
the Fish and Game codes. But the board declined to modify 
the licenses until it completes multi-year studies on Mono 

See Mono Basin, page 3 
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Mono Basin, from page 2 

Basin fisheries and Mono Lake levels. The Mono Lake Com¬ 
mittee, Audubon Society and California Trout asked the 
Third District Court of Appeals to order immediate com¬ 
pliance with the codes and in March the appeal was granted, 
with the final order left to El Dorado County Superior Court 
Judge Terrence Finney. 

The multi-year studies, which will be part of an environ¬ 
mental impact report, will proceed as planned and probably 
be completed by 1992. They will be useful in refining (and 
setting final) flow schedules, said Ilene Mandelbaum, Eastern 
Sierra representative for the Mono Lake Committee. 

A court injunction last year resulted in increased flows 
down Lee Vining and Rush creeks. 

A hearing is set for May 1, 2 and 3 in Finney*s court to 
determine interim flow amounts for all four of the Mono Basin 
creeks. 

May hearing set to determine Mono Lake level 

An evidenciary hearing will be held May 29 to determine 
what Mono Lake’s water level should be. Last year, a court- 
ordered preliminary injunction required that Mono Lake be 
raised to and maintained at a minimum elevation of6,377 feet, 
and greater flows down Lee Vining and Rush creeks began. 
At the May hearing, Judge Finney will consider whether to 
continue or modify the preliminary injunction. 

Mono Lake Committee’s Ilene Mandelbaum said it is 
unlikely, with the forecasted below-normal precipitation for 
the Mono Basin, that the lake will reach 6,377 feet. It is at 6,376 
feet. 

"It will probably peak in the next month or so and then it 
will begin to drop again,” Mandelbaum said. 


LADWP changes 

Wickser is new chief engineer of water works 

As the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power’s 
new chief engineer of water works and assistant general 
manager, Jim Wickser said he hopes to focus on the main 
concerns facing the department in the next decade and 
beyond: water quality and water supply. 

Wickser, who was assistant chief engineer of water works, 
replaces Duane Georgeson. Georgeson resigned March 1 to 
become assistant general manager at Metropolitan Water 
District. 

Wickser said the department is looking for means to 
improve the quality of its water supplies, including covering 
reservoirs to block light and thus reduce algal growth. 

As for water supply, he said he hopes to see the depart¬ 
ment implementing more water conservation measures such 
as through mechanical means (low-flush toilets, water-saving 


shower heads) and through increasing irrigation efficiency 
and buying the resulting excess agricultural water. 

Wickser said LADWP has an increased interest in water 
conservation because of decreasing reliability of certain water 
sources and an awareness of environmental concerns. 

One source from which the department faces a reduced 
water supply is the Eastern Sierra. Recent court cases have 
required the department to release more water down Mono 
Lake streams as well as to allow more water to flow into the 
lake to raise its level. In Inyo County, final approval of a 
tentative agreement between the county and the LADWP 
would result in the amount of water the department draws 
from the Owens Valley being dependent upon environmental 
considerations. 

”1 think the tentative agreement we have with [Inyo Coun¬ 
ty] is evidence that we are continuing with our commitment to 
not damage the environment," Wickser said. "I think one of 
the chores ahead of us is to look for water elsewhere. We’re 
recognizing that it’s going to be harder to get water from the 
[Sacramento] Delta. We know that our Colorado River supply 
is going to be reduced [when Arizona and Nevada start using 
their share]. And we’re decreasing our supply from the Owens 
Valley." 

Environmental mission for new commissioners 

With its two newest commissioners, Dorothy Green and 
Mike Gage, the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power 
might find itself on a path toward more environmentally 
oriented management. 

"Mayor Tom Bradley gave Mike and me the charge of 
making the department an environmental trendsetter," Green 
said. 

Green and Gage replace Jack Leeney and Walter Zel- 
man, who resigned earlier this year. 

Green, who said she has spent the past 20 years of her life 
as an environmental activist, is president of Heal the Bay, an 
environmental group fighting to clean Santa Monica Bay and, 
with the Mono Lake Committee, heading a water conserva¬ 
tion campaign to protect the bay and Mono Lake. 

"My concerns are deep in terms of environmental protec¬ 
tion," she said. 

Gage, who works for a San Fernando Valley developer, 
was deputy mayor of Los Angeles from June 1987 to Decem¬ 
ber 1989 and served as an assemblyman in the state legislature 
from 1969 to 1976. He has developed a strong environmental 
record. Gage said he, like Green, takes the mayor’s charge 
seriously. 

"I think people are more aware of the impact we have on 
our planet," he said. "I believe the department as individuals 
and as a collective group responds to changing times and 
hopefully we’ll provide leadership in meeting environmental 
challenges. I think I’m going into this with a fairly open mind." 

Gage and Green said water conservation and reclamation 
are high priorities for the department. 
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Inyo County starts 1990 field season 

Inyo County Water Department scientists began the 
April-September 1990 field season by looking for potential 
new monitoring and control sites using aerial photographs, 
vegetation parcel maps and on-site inspection. 

These sites, if established, would be added to the 31 sites 
already in place in the valley. 

Monitoring at these sites is year-round, with researchers 
taking monthly soil moisture and depth to water table meas¬ 
urements and doing site assessments to record visual changes, 
if any: for example, new plant growth, increased cattle use, 
human disturbance. 

However, field work intensifies between April and Sep¬ 
tember when scientists begin vegetation monitoring. This in¬ 
cludes running point-frame transects to measure the leaf area 
of plants within the transects. The leaf area measurements will 
be used to calculate leaf area index, which is used to determine 
the water needs for native plant species in the valley. 

Vegetation monitoring also includes taking recruitment 
inventories at each site, which means noting the number and 
composition of young plants within the transect. The inven¬ 
tories, which will occur at the time of the transect readings, 
tell whether native or weedy species within the transect are 
propagating and provide information on succession. This 
information is helpful in noting changes within plant com¬ 
munities. 

Starting April 16 and lasting for about two weeks, two 
teams of two scientists (three from the county and one from 
the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power) go to each 
of the monitoring and control sites and run 30-meter point- 
frame transects. 


In June and July, the summer portion of the field season 
takes place. Because the plants have reached their maximum 
leaf coverage by this time, monitoring increases with scientists 
running 100-meter transects instead of 30-meter transects. At 
this time, every transect is photographed from both ends to 
visually document changes for comparison from year to year. 

Also this summer, aerial photographs will be taken of all 
of the monitoring sites and other areas of interest in the 
Owens Valley. 

The summer portion of the field work produces the most 
data, which is supplemented by the spring and fall transect 
data. 

The field season concludes in the fall, when the 30-meter 
transects are repeated. 

Information gathered during the field season, along with 
data from the year-round monthly soil moisture and water 
table monitoring, is considered in establishing groundwater 
pumping limits in the valley. 

Meetings 

Inyo County Water Commission, 7:30 p.m. April 25 at 
Big Pine Town Hall. 

Inyo/Los Angeles Standing Committee, 1 p.m. May 3 in 
Los Angeles at the LADWP offices, 111 N. Hope St. 

Comments, mailing list 

If you have comments on the newsletter or would like to 
be put on the mailing list, send your name and address to: Inyo 
County Water Department, Attn.: Heidi Walters, 163MaySt., 
Bishop, Calif., 93514. You also may call us at 872-1168. 


Inyo County Water Department 
163 May Street 
Bishop, CA 93514 
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Introduction 

Much confusion still exists over the status and the future 
of the tentative long-term agreement between Inyo County 
and Los Angeles on water management in the Owens Valley. 

First in this newsletter, Inyo County Water Director Greg 
James explains why he believes the County should not aban¬ 
don the agreement at this time as some people desire. 

The second article is the County’s responses to demands 
by a group that calls itself "People Who Love the Valley." 

Rational protection for Owens Valley 

"Renounce the Inyo/LA Water agreement and immedi¬ 
ately place the fate of the Owens Valley before the judges and 
justices of the courts!" "Stop the damn pumps!" "Do these 
things now and fire Greg James, or be forced from office!" 

Such are the public demands pouring in on the Inyo 
County Board of Supervisors from certain individuals and 
groups. These people see such a course of action as the only 
way to save the Owens Valley. 

I strongly disagree. There is a better, more reasonable 
and rational alternative that may well result in a higher level 
of permanent protection for this valley. And, while this alter¬ 
native is being pursued, the valley is not at risk. Pumping has 
been drastically reduced, irrigated lands will continue to be 
green, and other in-valley water uses will continue to be 
supplied during this fourth drought year. 

If adequate protection for the valley cannot be attained 
in the coming months through the proposed agreement and 
the environmental review process, the Board of Supervisors 
publicly have pledged to resume the water war using every 
means at their disposal to seek protection of this valley’s 
environment. 

This is not the time to abandon the proposed agreement. 

There is no doubt that the natural conditions of this valley 
have been altered and diminished because of water gathering 
and export. Initially the Indians diverted water from streams 
to spread over their crops. Later, diversions were greatly 
expanded and canals and ditches were dug to irrigate up to 
75,000 acres. At the turn of this century, Los Angeles arrived 
on the scene, built an aqueduct, and exported the water out 
of the valley. Los Angeles then bought out the ditch com¬ 
panies, the farmland, the residential and commercial proper¬ 
ties, and wound up owning virtually the entire valley. 

When export of the surface water was no longer enough 
for its needs, Los Angeles built a second aqueduct and began 
pumping water from beneath the valley. Although there were 
many bitter and prolonged fights over the years, it was not 
until 1972 that the Inyo County government formally sued Los 
Angeles over the impacts of its groundwater pumping and 
surface water gathering for the second aqueduct. 


Following more than a decade of litigation, it became 
apparent that Los Angeles finally was willing to enter into 
serious discussions with the County over protection for the 
valley’s environment and joint water management. As a result, 
in 1984 Los Angeles and Inyo County agreed to a historic 
four-year truce during which time groundwater pumping 
would be jointly managed, irrigation and other in-valley uses 
maintained, certain mitigation measures implemented, water 
rates for Los Angeles-owned town water systems reduced, 
and impartial environmental studies conducted. The overall 
goal of this interim agreement was the development of a 
long-term water management plan. 

Under this interim agreement, the effects of Los Angeles’ 
groundwater pumping and other activities on the environment 
of Owens Valley has been extensively researched and studied. 
The study results draw upon the expertise of many par¬ 
ticipants including U.S. Geological Survey, U.S. Soil Conser¬ 
vation Service, researchers and professors from several 
universities, other agencies, Los Angeles, and Inyo County. 
Funding for the studies came from Los Angeles, the state 
Water Resources Control Board, U.S.G.S., and Inyo County. 

The County and Los Angeles have used the study results 
in hammering out a proposed agreement which provides for 
a sustainable and improved valley environment. It is hard to 
believe in view of the history, but Los Angeles has indeed 
made an initial commitment to an enforceable agreement that 
has as one of its primary goals the protection of valley floor 
vegetation and in-valley water uses, as well as the avoidance 
of groundwater mining, the restoration of approximately 50 
miles of the Lower Owens River, improvement of county 
parks and campgrounds, return of the town water systems to 
local control, reopening water supply ditches in Big Pine, and 
releasing limited amounts of Los Angeles-owned land for 
public and private use. 

The environmental effects of this proposed agreement 
and all significant adverse impacts that have occurred as a 
result of supplying the second Los Angeles aqueduct will be 
described in an environmental impact report (EIR) now being 
prepared by EIP Associates of San Francisco, together with 
Los Angeles and Inyo County. This EIR must identify a 
mitigation measure for each past and future significant en¬ 
vironmental impact. The content of this EIR must be accept¬ 
able to the County, and Inyo will only accept a document that 
is in full compliance with all laws and court orders. 

Once a draft EIR is completed, it will be made available 
for public review and comment for a 90-day period. Several 
public meetings on the draft will be held during this period. 
Following this review, a final EIR will be prepared which will 
address all comments that are received. 

Only after completion of the final EIR, and after public 
meetings on the EIR and the agreement, will the Board of 
Supervisors consider approval of the agreement. A final 
decision probably will not be made until near the end of 1990. 
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One of the strongest environmental safeguards the agree¬ 
ment offers the valley is that it will be an enforceable final 
court judgment. Because of this, the goals which are the heart 
of the agreement will be extremely difficult to change or 
disregard. While the paramount goals will be protected from 
change, there must be an ability to revise the methods of 
achieving the goals whenever they can be improved. Thus, if 
conditions, studies, or research indicate that the methods 
should be changed to better attain the goals, the agreement 
contains provisions for their modification or replacement. 
Moreover, if there is disagreement over the need for studies 
or a change in methods, the agreement provides for rapid and 
binding dispute resolution. 

Among the methods for protecting vegetation are 
provisions for turning off wells if soil water available to vegeta¬ 
tion is projected to fall below the estimated water needs of the 
vegetation. These were developed using the best available 
information from the studies. Their purpose is to prevent 
damage to valley floor vegetation. Since 1988, many wells have 
been turned off under these provisions, and through agree¬ 
ment, many more have been turned off in an attempt to further 
protect the vegetation. 

Even with these wells off, due to the drought, water tables 
lowered by pumping in some areas have not recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to replenish the soil water available to valley floor 
vegetation. This has occurred at a time when precipitation, 
the vegetation’s primary source of water, has been inadequate 
during the past three years to supply the water needs of the 
vegetation. The effects of this lack of precipitation are obvious 
to all who observe the valley floor or the alluvial slopes which 
rise from the valley to the mountains. 

Except for an area of approximately 300 acres near Five 
Bridges, the effects on vegetation of groundwater pumping 
during the past three years are not as obvious. Therefore, the 
County is, has, and will continue to make every effort to 
document whether or not the degree of decrease or change in 
vegetation in areas affected by groundwater pumping has 
been greater than in vegetation affected only by the drought. 
If decreases or changes have occurred due to groundwater 
pumping that are inconsistent with the goals of the agreement, 
the County will do everything possible to seek restoration of 
the affected vegetation through mitigation. 

Also, in an attempt to avoid a recurrence of these condi¬ 
tions, the County has invoked the provision of the proposed 
agreement that allows for modification of methods of achiev¬ 
ing its primary goals. The County is seeking a more conserva¬ 
tive approach to future groundwater management. It has 
called for management to allow water tables to recover to the 
rooting zones of vegetation, and be maintained there until 
extensive studies have determined whether groundwater 
pumping has, or has not, resulted in decreases and changes in 
vegetation. 

The County’s position is that if no such decreases or 
changes have occurred, operation of the existing well turn-on 
and turn-off provisions can resume. However, if decreases or 
changes inconsistent with the goals of the agreement are 
documented, the well turn-on and turn-off provisions must be 


permanently modified or replaced to avoid a recurrence of 
such vegetation damage. The County will approve the agree¬ 
ment only if it contains this policy or some acceptable varia¬ 
tion of it. 

Without doubt, there is much uncertainty and many chal¬ 
lenges facing both Inyo and Los Angeles in the coming 
months, but I believe that it just doesn’t make sense to 
renounce the agreement and submit the valley’s fate to the 
courts at this time. 

I can’t predict the future, but Los Angeles’ willingness to 
turn off wells and abide by the other provisions of the agree¬ 
ment during this prolonged drought, recent changes in the 
water management hierarchy in Los Angeles, and a growing 
awareness of the value of our global environment, all give 
cause for hope that a comprehensive, legally adequate EIR, 
and a strong environmentally protective agreement can be 
realized. 

If these accomplishments are not satisfactorily achieved 
through discussion and negotiation in the coming months, the 
time will then be right to once again enter into battle. If, 
however, there is success, long-term protection of the valley 
will be virtually guaranteed and a costly, protracted legal and 
legislative fight with an uncertain outcome for the valley’s 
environment can be avoided. 

Greg James 

Inyo County Counsel and Water Director 

County responds to group’s demands 

A group that calls itself "People Who Love the Valley" has 
submitted eight demands regarding the Inyo County Water 
Department and water management in the valley to the Inyo 
County Board of Supervisors, insisting upon compliance. 

The board and department have not complied with the 
demands, for reasons given in the following responses. 

Demand 1: We demand the Inyo County Board of Super¬ 
visors immediately terminate the services of Special Counsel 
Greg James and all outside consultants. These vacated posi¬ 
tions are to be filled, by a competitive selection process, with 
professionals who have proven abilities in water, environmen¬ 
tal engineering, air quality, and litigation. 

Response: The Board of Supervisors have the utmost 
confidence in Greg James and all staff and consultants in the 
Water Department. These competent professionals have 
worked long and hard in seeking permanent protection for 
the environment of Owens Valley. It would be a major setback 
to the valley if these people were forced to resign or be fired. 

Demand 2: We demand the Inyo County Board of 
Supervisors, using Special Counsel James’ replacement, seek 
from the Third Appellate Court, an immediate restraining 
order prohibiting all pumping for export and mitigation in 
Inyo County. 

Response: Acting under existing court orders, it has been 
agreed by the County and Los Angeles that during the 1990-91 
runoff year (April-March), only those wells necessary to 
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directly supply water for in-valley uses or to replace surface 
water supplied for such uses will be operated. Total pumping 
for the full runoff year will not exceed 89,500 acre-feet. During 
this same period, 89,500 acre-feet will be supplied for Owens 
Valley uses. Although some pumped groundwater will be 
physically exported from the valley, an equal amount will be 
diverted from surface water supplies to meet in-valley needs. 

Further, as required by existing court orders, except for 
some in-valley uses solely dependent on diversions from cer¬ 
tain creeks which will have naturally occurring low flows due 
to the drought, all irrigation, stockwater, recreation, and 
wildlife uses supplied by LADWP are anticipated to be main¬ 
tained as last year. This will occur this year even though many 
agricultural water uses throughout the state are experiencing 
50 percent and greater reductions in water deliveries due to 
the drought. 

Demand 3: We demand you petition the Third Appellate 
Court to order LADWP to begin at once to restore all surface 
water flows and groundwater levels to that state which existed 
in the early 1970s, when the court first ordered LADWP to 
prepare an EIR. 

Response: The California Environmental Quality Act 
and court orders concerning LADWP’s Owens Valley pump¬ 
ing require that all significant environmental impacts that 
have resulted from LADWP’s water gathering operations 
resulting from the availability of the second aqueduct in 1970, 
be identified and mitigated. This includes impacts caused by 
groundwater pumping, surface water changes, and reductions 
in irrigated lands since 1970. This will occur through the EIR 
process on the long-term agreement. Further, the County’s 
position, which has been presented to Los Angeles in the draft 
Green Book is that the following policy should govern future 
groundwater management under the long-term agreement: 

Water tables in all areas of Owens Valley be allowed to 
recover to the rooting zone of the vegetation. Once such 
recovery has taken place, groundwater pumping should be 
managed to not lower the water tables below the vegetation 
rooting zone until extensive plant recovery and other ap¬ 
propriate studies have been completed. The purpose of these 
studies would be to determine whether a significant change in 
live cover and species diversity has occurred in areas affected 
by groundwater pumping as compared to areas that have not 
been affected by groundwater pumping. 

If the results of the studies show that the operation of the 
provisions for management of groundwater pumping con¬ 
tained in the proposed Inyo/Los Angeles water agreement 
have not resulted in, and probably will not result in, significant 
decreases or changes in vegetation, then the operation of 
these provisions would be resumed. If the results of the studies 
show the opposite, then the well turn-off and turn-on 
provisions of the agreement must be revised or replaced to 
effectively achieve the goals of the agreement. 

Concerning surface water flows, the proposed agreement 
requires all existing surface water flows to be maintained and 
the vegetation dependent on these flows protected. Maintain¬ 
ing these flows leaves them essentially as they were in 1970. 
Additionally, the agreement requires a restoration of flow in 


approximately 50 miles of Owens River, which has been dry 
since LADWP diverted it into its aqueduct in 1913. 

Demand 4: We demand the Inyo County Board of Su¬ 
pervisors petition the Third Appellate Court to order 
LADWP immediately to spread this year’s spring runoff water 
over all Owens Valley ranches and meadowlands capable of 
recharging the groundwater basin. Surface water spreading is 
to continue until the groundwater basin has been recharged 
to 1970 EIR conditions. 

Response: Existing court orders, the current Inyo/Los 
Angeles water agreement, and the proposed long term agree¬ 
ment all require that all in-valley water uses that existed in 
1981-82, and all new in-valley uses commenced since then be 
maintained. This will be done during this fourth drought year. 
It should be noted that the highest volume of groundwater 
recharge occurs on the alluvial slopes on the west side of the 
valley, not on the ranches and meadows on the valley floor. 
Recovery of the valley water table will occur once the drought 
ends. The County’s position is that water levels must recover 
to and be maintained in the effective rooting zones of the 
vegetation (see response to Demand 3). 

Demand 5: We demand the Inyo County Board of Su¬ 
pervisors petition the Third Appellate Court to order imme¬ 
diately that LADWP provide Big Pine rancher Ken Steward 
and any other Inyo County residents facing similar conditions 
all the surface water their normal ranching operations require 
until the groundwater table beneath their property is restored 
to pre-EIR condition. 

Response: Current court orders require and the County 
is committed to fair and equitable mitigation for any private 
well owner whose well is adversely affected by groundwater 
pumping by LADWP. The proposed long-term agreement 
guarantees that such mitigation will be implemented. 

Concerning the Steward Ranch, since the County deter¬ 
mined that groundwater pumping from enhancement/mitiga¬ 
tion wells that were constructed in the Big Pine area in 1986, 
was contributing to a drawdown of water tables under the 
Steward Ranch, the ranch owners have annually been fully 
compensated by LADWP for all reduced alfalfa production 
and for future costs of re-establishing any lost alfalfa. 
LADWP also has lowered the pump in the domestic well at 
the ranch. 

The following offer has been made to make the ranch 
owners whole, and to permanently mitigate the drawdown 
problem that the ranch owners say has existed since 1972: 

1. A new well would be drilled and equipped and con¬ 
nected to the ranch’s reservoir at no cost. 

2. Power bills for this well and for the second irrigation 
supply well on the ranch will be adjusted so that the ranch 
does not pay the cost of lifting water from a depth greater than 
the water levels that existed in the wells in 1972. The ranch 
would pay the cost of lifting the water from a depth equal to 
or less than 1972 levels. 

3. The power adjustment would apply to a quantity of 
water that is sufficient to irrigate alfalfa on each acre of the 
ranch. 
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4. The power adjustment would apply to future owners of 
the ranch. 

The ranch owner has not accepted this offer. 

Demand 6: We demand the Inyo County Board of Super¬ 
visors petition the Third Appellate Court to order the im¬ 
plementation of Inyo County’s Groundwater Management 
Ordinance and Management Plan. The no-nonsense monitor¬ 
ing requirements of this plan would put an immediate stop to 
over-pumping in Owens Valley. 

Response: The County believes that the protections of 
the environment of Owens Valley contained in the proposed 
long-term agreement (which will become an enforceable 
court judgment if approved) afford an equal level of protec¬ 
tion as the Ordinance without the risk of invalidation of the 
Ordinance by a court. The current year’s pumping program 
and the County’s proposed management of future 
groundwater pumping will further avoid damage to the 
valley’s environment. If, in the coming months it does not 
appear that a good faith effort is being made to comply with 
the goals of the long-term agreement, the California Environ¬ 
mental Quality Act, or applicable court orders, the Board of 
Supervisors will not approve the agreement and will pursue 
all possible legal, legislative, and other means to protect the 
environment of Owens Valley. This would include seeking 
appellate court validation of the County’s Ordinance. 

Demand 7: We demand the Inyo County Board of 
Supervisors to petition the Third Appellate Court to order 
LADWP to fill the Crowley Lake reservoir for purposes of 
recreation, to enhance wildlife, agricultural purposes, and 
groundwater recharge; at the same time to formally request 
Southern California Edison Company to keep full Sabrina and 
South lakes throughout the summer season. 

Response: Under the current drought conditions, if 
LADWP were required to immediately fill Crowley Lake, no 


water could be released for many months into Owens River. 
Even if LADWP were to gradually fill Crowley Lake during 
the coming year, only a very limited flow could be maintained 
in Owens River. This would have a devastating impact on the 
Owens River fishery, riparian vegetation and recreational 
uses. Although the County desires to see Crowley Lake 
refilled, to require its filling this year would result in severe 
and possibly irreversible environmental impacts. 

If Southern California Edison were to fill Lake Sabrina 
and South Lake this summer, virtually no water would flow 
down Bishop Creek. Not only would this violate the Chandler 
Decree, but it would deprive much of the Bishop area (includ¬ 
ing the Indian reservation) of irrigation water and would 
cause major impacts to the Bishop area economy, fisheries, 
and aesthetics. 

Demand 8: We demand the Inyo County Board of 
Supervisors hold a special meeting in Bishop, at the Bishop 
Civic Auditorium, on or no later than April 10 to address these 
demands. If you fail to hold this meeting and comply with ALL 
these provisions, you give us no choice but to start recall 
proceedings. 

Response: None necessary. 

Meetings 

Inyo/Los Angeles Standing Committee, 1 p.m. May 3 in 
Los Angeles at the LADWP offices, 111 N. Hope St. 

Comments, mailing list 

If you have comments on the newsletter or would like to 
be put on the mailing list, send your name and address to: Inyo 
County Water Department, Attn.: Heidi Walters, 163 May St., 
Bishop, Calif., 93514. You also may call us at 872-1168. 


Inyo County Water Department 
163 May Street 
Bishop, CA 93514 
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Introduction 

Water issues in Inyo County of high public interest tradi¬ 
tionally take place on the western boundary, mostly in the 
Owens Valley. But threats to water resources exist elsewhere 
in the county. 

In this issue, we tell of a massive water transfer plan in 
Nevada proposed by the Las Vegas Valley Water District 
which poses a potential threat to springs, desert bighorn 
sheep, pupfish and tourism in southeast Inyo County. 

A second story covers another water issue in the same 
area of Inyo County: the case involving the federal Depart¬ 
ment of Energy’s proposal to place a high-level nuclear waste 
repository at Yucca Mountain in Nye County, Nevada. 

On page 3, find a report on the May 3 Standing Commit¬ 
tee meeting in Los Angeles, plus an update on Anheuser- 
Busch’s Cabin Bar Ranch proposal. On page 4, we begin a 
new Question/Answer section. 

Las Vegas water transfer plan poses 
threats to southeastern Inyo County 

Fears that a massive inter-basin water transfer scheme in 
Nevada might endanger Death Valley springs and wildlife 
have prompted Inyo County to consider filing a protest. 

Last October, the Las Vegas Valley Water District filed 
with the state engineer 146 applications for permits to ap¬ 
propriate water in Clark (its own county), Nye, Lincoln and 
White Pine counties. Just 39 of those permits would be in 
Clark County. The district proposes to import to Las Vegas 
860,000 acre-feet/year of ground and surface water from 26 
valleys in the four Nevada counties. 

Greg James, Inyo County Counsel and Water Depart¬ 
ment Director, said he plans to recommend to the Inyo Coun¬ 
ty Board of Supervisors that Inyo County either file a formal 
protest or join the three rural Nevada counties in their 
protests. He said a common aquifer system from which water 
eventually surfaces at points in Inyo County near the Nevada- 
California border makes the project a threat to the sole water 
source for Death Valley National Monument’s Furnace Creek 
area, as well as the Shoshone-Tecopa area. 

The monument’s resources manager, Jeff Aardahl, is 
assisting the National Park Service’s water resources staff in 
researching geologic reports and other scientific documents 
on the areas from which LVVWD wants to withdraw water. 


"We took a look at the total and we tried to locate all of 
the diversion points and wells that would be removing 
groundwater from the aquifer that eventually empties into 
Death Valley," Aardahl said. "We estimate that about 80 of 
the wells may have an adverse impact on the aquifer that 
ultimately provides water for springs at Death Valley, sustains 
Ash Meadows and the Devil’s Hole area [on the Nevada side] 
and eventually flows into the Amargosa River." 

The 80 wells would be spread throughout the counties. 
The geologic complexities of the underground aquifer and its 
connection to other aquifers makes it a possibility that draw¬ 
down of an aquifer in east central Nevada, for example, might 
cause eventual drawdown of an aquifer in Inyo County. 

"We’re talking about something that may have a long¬ 
term lag and impact," Aardahl said. "Some of the wells in the 
diversion are so far away, if there’s an overdraft it may not be 
felt for a long, long period of time.” 

Aardahl said if flow through the aquifer declined even 
slightly, it could dry up small seeps and springs "to the point 
where natural populations of animals would vanish or 
decline." 

Monument Superintendent Ed Rothfuss said such an 
impact would affect the very qualities that make Death Valley, 
which draws 700,000 visitors a year, a national monument. 

"Several hundred springs on the east side of the monu¬ 
ment are served by that aquifer," Rothfuss said. "If, and that’s 
a big ‘if,’ things occur outside the park boundaries that cause 
impacts inside the park, our first and most serious concern 
would be the impact on the desert bighorn sheep and the 
pupfish. The value of the park would be diminished. Our 
second concern would be, if the impact were severe enough, 
then it could impact tourism." 

Rothfuss said the park service is preparing a protest 
document calling for "good, sound environmental complian¬ 
ces" from Las Vegas. 

"We want to encourage a stronger water-use ethic," he 
said. "Tucson is an example of a city that has instituted policies 
and laws that have greatly decreased its consumption. Water 
conservation, desert landscaping: All the people that live in 
the deserts ... need to look at those types of ethics." 

The Nevada counties preparing protests, Lincoln, Nye 
and White Pine, also might demand a stricter water use ethic 
from Las Vegas. If anything, the counties might question the 
city’s ethics in its push for continued growth. Steve Bradhurst, 

See Las Vegas, page 2 


We're talking about something that may have a long-term impact 

Jeff Aardahl, Death Valley National Monument Resources Manager 
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Las Vegas, from page 1 

Nye County consultant who coordinates the opposition to 
LVVWD’s proposal, is focusing on a part of Nevada water 
law that says water appropriations cannot occur if they are not 
in the public’s interest. 

"We don’t think it’s in the basic interest of the public to 
take water out of there and ship it south to sustain growth and 
development," Bradhurst said. 

Las Vegas’ population, now at 761,000, is expected to 
reach 1 million by the year 2001. The LVVWD, which draws 
its water from the Colorado River and county wells, served 
about 70 percent of the current population with 222,000 acre- 
feet of water last year. The 1989 Colorado River Water 
Budget projects that the Las Vegas Valley’s growth will slow 
after the year 2000 because of limited water supply, reduced 
air quality, and other factors. By 2020, the population will have 
leveled at about 1.4 million people. 

The valley’s available firm supply of 438,000 acre-feet 
could support an urban population of about 1.1 million people 
or, with aggressive conservation, about 1.6 million people. 
LVVWD’s requested 860,000 acre-feet could support an 
urban population of 1.2 million people or, with aggressive 
conservation, about 1.7 million people. Together these sup¬ 
plies could support up to 3.3 million people, more than twice 
the projected population of 1.4 million people by 2020, when 
the growth rate is expected to be leveled out. 

Bradhurst said LVVWD’s proposal, of a magnitude 
"probably unprecedented in the United States,” threatens to 
lower the water table in the rural counties, resulting in dying 
vegetation, reduced air quality from more frequent dust 
storms once the vegetation is gone, and general environmental 
degradation. 

Not only might the environment suffer but Las Vegans 
might end up paying for a project which could cost more than 
an alternative such as water conservation. 

"I think hundreds and hundreds of individuals in Las 
Vegas will protest the project," Bradhurst said. "The price tag 
on building the transmission system alone is estimated at $1.5 
million." 

(The LVVWD has said it will explore alternatives before 
settling on the interbasin groundwater scheme.) 

Other adverse impacts might occur in Las Vegas. Mike 
Baughman, who represents Lincoln County and is preparing 


a preliminary sketch of LVVWD’s proposal, said air quality 
in the city might limit the project. 

"Las Vegas has non-attainment status [exceeds air quality 
standards] now," Baughman said. "We have reason to assume, 
anything you do to assist growth makes it difficult to reach 
attainment status." 

Baughman also is looking at possible benefits of the 
proposed project. He said the rural areas might gain protec¬ 
tion from other water takers such as the Los Angeles Depart¬ 
ment of Water and Power, and from water investors. There is 
also the possibility of power generation for the local counties. 

"There could be a pretty cheap power supply that they 
could use to attract industry," Baughman said. 

Baughman said his research will help the counties posi¬ 
tion themselves on all of these issues, the good and the bad. 
Another angle he is exploring is the parallel that can be drawn 
between LVVWD’s proposed project and the existing situa¬ 
tion in the Owens Valley with the LADWP. 

"It seems to us that there are certainly physiogeographic 
similarities," he said. 

This is another reason for Inyo County’s interest. 

"The impacts suffered here could be expected to be 
repeated elsewhere," James said. "We have offered our assis¬ 
tance to the people in Nevada." 

Protest coordinator Bradhurst also recognizes the paral¬ 
lel and said he welcomes Inyo County’s assistance. 

"It’s not like we don’t have a test case," Bradhurst said. 
"These rural counties in Nevada are looking at what has 
occurred in the Eastern front of the Sierras in Inyo and Mono 
counties. It’s unfortunate, but we have a great example just by 
looking at you guys. We have 77 years of experience to learn 
from. Now we’re facing a giant and trying to keep a giant from 
taking water from our rural areas." 

Court ruling pending in Yucca lawsuit 

Inyo County is still trying to convince the federal govern¬ 
ment that the nation’s first high-level nuclear waste repository 
proposed to be located at Yucca Mountain in Nye County, 
Nevada, presents dangers to Inyo County’s water, air and 
people. 

Since August 1988, the county has written twice to the 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of Energy requesting to be 
designated as an "affected unit of local government." 

But the DOE has denied the designation and, in the latest 
reply, said there are no potential impacts to Inyo County. 

In August 1989, Inyo County sued the DOE over its 
decision. Esmeralda County, in Nevada, also has sued for 
affected status. The matter will be heard by the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals this August. 

Inyo County, which shares nearly 100 miles of common 
border with Nye County and is 14 miles from Yucca Moun- 

See Yucca, page 3 
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tain, contends the proposed repository could endanger its 
water, air and people through contamination by escaped 
radionuclides (radioactive particles). Inyo County shares a 
common aquifer with Yucca Mountain and is in the same 
drainage basin. 

Under the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982, a unit of 
local government contiguous with the unit of government in 
which a repository is proposed may be designated an "affected 
unit of local government." A 1987 amendment to the act 
requires the DOE to conduct a characterization study for the 
high-level nuclear waste repository at Yucca Mountain. The 
act requires Congress to fund designated affected govern¬ 
ments so they may review the project and participate in the 
characterization study. A characterization study consists of 
exploring the site to determine if it can safely hold a repository 
and examining surrounding areas to determine all possible 
impacts. 

Even though the DOE has denied Inyo County’s request 
for the designation, it has granted the designation to Clark and 
Lincoln counties in Nevada, both of which are much farther 
from Yucca Mountain than is Inyo County. 

Inyo County Assistant Counsel Paul Bruce, who is han¬ 
dling the case, said there is plenty of scientific evidence that 
Inyo County could be impacted severely by the repository. 

Inyo County and Yucca Mountain are in the Alkali 
Flats/Furnace Creek groundwater sub-basin within the Great 
Basin. This is an actively seismic region and numerous faults 
and fractures allow relatively rapid groundwater migration. 
Underground nuclear testing at the Nevada Nuclear Test Site 
at Yucca Flat, near Yucca Mountain, might cause further 
fracturing. 

This means radionuclides from the repository might 
escape the repository during the 10,000 years in which it is 
supposed to hold the high-level waste. Escaped radionuclides 
could get into streams that drain into the basin, infiltrate the 
groundwater, and perhaps surface at Alkali Flats and in 
Death Valley’s seeps and springs, endangering the only water 
source for the Inyo County communities of Shoshone, 
Tecopa, Death Valley Junction and Furnace Creek. 

Other adverse impacts might occur. Inyo County might 
face socioeconomic effects from the influx of residents 
employed at the repository. Transportation routes, either 
roads or rails for vehicles carrying waste to the site, might cut 
through Inyo County. 

"The DOE says there are no proposed routes through 
Inyo County," Bruce said. "But one of the proposed routes is 
Nevada Highway 373 and the only way to get to it is through 
[California] Highway 127 in Inyo County. To the DOE, every¬ 
thing seems to stop at the border: the roads, the aquifer, the 
geology." 

While the DOE ignores Inyo County’s vulnerability to the 
repository when it comes to granting it affected status, the 
DOE’s Radiological Monitoring Plan and Socioeconomic 


Plan do not. More than 25 percent of the area being studied 
is in Inyo County. This amounts to 2,250 square miles of the 
county. The DOE plan proposes air, soil and water sampling 
and groundwater monitoring at sites throughout Inyo County. 
Even more monitoring sites are adjacent to Inyo County just 
across the border. 

The DOE plan also outlines 94 site characterization 
activities to take place in Inyo County to determine 
socioeconomic impacts. 

But in reports, the DOE does not recognize there might 
be potential impacts to Inyo County. 

Bruce said the DOE did not base its denial of Inyo’s 
request for designation on scientific or economic facts. 

"They refused for political reasons," he said. "California 
has a large constituent number and a large representation in 
the House. They don’t want to tangle with California." 

If Inyo County wins its case against the DOE, it will 
receive necessary reports to review the project. It also will be 
involved in the planning stage. The DOE will have to consult 
with and listen to Inyo County. 

But even then Inyo won’t receive the money that the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act directs Congress to provide. That 
only applies to Nevada counties. Inyo County will have to 
request funding from Congress. 

"If the County wins, the DOE probably will try to amend 
the Act to further exclude Inyo County," Bruce said. "If the 
County loses, we will ask for reconsideration." 

Eastern Sierra 

Early June deadline set for Inyo/LA draft EIR 

An administrative draft of the environmental impact 
report for Inyo County and the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power must be completed by early June, according 
to a directive from the Inyo/Los Angeles Standing Committee, 
which met May 3 in Los Angeles. 

When the draft is completed and reviewed by both par¬ 
ties, it will be released for a 90-day public review period 
(probably beginning in mid-June). Also, Inyo and Los An¬ 
geles will submit the draft to the Third District Court of 
Appeals in Sacramento. At that time, they will request an 
extension of the original, court-set deadline of June 30 by 
which the final EIR is supposed to be completed. 

Anheuser completes draft EIR for water project 

Anheuser-Busch Company has completed a second draft 
of an environmental impact report for a proposed water 
pumping project at its Cabin Bar Ranch near Olancha. 

The company, which wants to use the pumped water at 
its Van Nuys brewery in times of water cutbacks, has sent the 
draft EIR to the lead agency, the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power, for review. It is unknown at this time when 
the draft EIR will be released. 
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Questions/Answers 

In this new section of the newsletter we will answer many 
of the questions people are asking about Inyo County Water 
Department and Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power projects in the Owens Valley, and about the tentative 
Inyo/Los Angeles long-term water management agreement 
and related documents. 

The questions come from several sources: Standing Com¬ 
mittee meetings, letters submitted to the Inyo County Water 
Department, and lists provided by the Inyo County Water 
Commissioners of questions their constituents ask them. 

Question: Why does LADWP put in a new well every time 
there’s a new enhancement/mitigation project? 

Answer: Inyo County and LADWP began a number of 
enhancement/mitigation (E/M) projects after they formalized 
an interim, five-year agreement in 1985. The agreement re¬ 
quired that water for these projects be supplied by increased 
groundwater pumping. New wells had to be drilled, either to 
provide water directly to an E/M area or, more commonly, to 
replace equally water normally pumped or diverted for the 
aqueduct now being used on an E/M project. 

(The January 1989 Water Reporter thoroughly explained 
E/M projects. If you missed that issue, write to us and we will 
send you a copy.) 

Question: Why is LADWP going to drill three new wells 
in the Bishop Cone area? 

Answer: Under the tentative long-term agreement, 
LADWP proposes to drill 15 new production wells to "provide 
for increased operational flexibility and to facilitate rotational 
pumping" (section VI of the agreement document). LADWP 
proposes to drill five of these wells on the Bishop Cone. 

Under the proposed long-term agreement, the annual 
amount of water LADWP can pump on the Cone cannot 
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exceed the amount of water used annually on Los Angeles- 
owned lands on the Cone. Inyo and LADWP are jointly 
conducting an audit of water use on the Cone to determine a 
method for measuring that amount. 

Once the audit is completed, Inyo County will be able to 
independently verify the amount of water used on Los An¬ 
geles-owned lands. The impacts of LADWP’s five proposed 
wells will be analyzed in the draft EIR on the proposed 
agreement. 

Question: Who monitors the pumps to see that they 
aren’t pumping when they’re supposed to be ofl? 

Answer: The Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power compiles monthly reports describing well operations 
in the valley, such as which wells are off, which are on, and 
what the water from each operating well is used for (produc¬ 
tion for export, irrigation, E/M, etc.). 

Inyo County currently lacks the personnel to conduct 
field verification of well operations and pumping amounts. 
However, Inyo’s consulting hydrologist Bill Hutchison said he 
has been able to independently verify LADWP’s well report 
data through computer modeling. 

In the future, if the tentative agreement is approved, Inyo 
County will commence a formal program for verifying well 
status, groundwater pumping and in-valley water use. In the 
meantime, informal verification practices such as observa¬ 
tions by the monitoring staff and by the public will continue. 


Meetings 

Inyo County Water Commission, 7:30 p.m. May 29 in the 
Supervisors’ Room at the Courthouse in Independence. 

Inyo/Los Angeles Standing Committee , 10 a.m. June 7 at 
the LADWP offices, 111 N. Hope St., in Los Angeles. 
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Draft EIR out in Sept.; court allows another year for final EIR 


The Third District Court of Appeal granted Inyo County 
and Los Angeles a 12-month extension to complete their final 
environmental impact report (EIR) on water export from the 
Owens Valley to supply the second Los Angeles aqueduct, 
which includes a joint long-term groundwater management 
plan or agreement. This means that Inyo County and Los 
Angeles will continue to follow the provisions of the proposed 
agreement in managing the water resources of the Owens 
Valley. The extension begins from the date of public release 
of the draft EIR. 

Inyo County and Los Angeles have submitted their final 
comments on the draft EIR to EIP Associates, the environ¬ 
mental consultants preparing the EIR. EIP estimates the 
editing, completion of maps, tables, charts and figures, and 
the printing will take at least a month. By Sept. 28, EIP plans 
to have the draft EIR ready for release to the public for a 
90-day review and comment period. 

The draft EIR consists of 20 chapters and several techni¬ 
cal appendices. The appendices include the agreement on the 
long-term groundwater management plan in its legal form as 
a stipulation and order, the Green Book, plus information on 
wildlife species and air quality monitoring data. 

The purpose of the EIR is to identify and discuss the 
overall environmental consequences to the Owens Valley 
environment of water management practices and facilities 
that were implemented or constructed since 1970 to supply 

Inyo to bolster monitoring, research 

Inyo County soon will begin screening applicants for 
three new scientific positions in the water department which 
will strengthen the county’s effort in monitoring the Owens 
Valley environment. The positions are for a hydrologist and 
two associate researchers, one a soil monitoring specialist and 
the other a vegetation monitoring specialist. 

Bill Hutchison, who was county hydrologist but now con¬ 
sults for the county from Sacramento, said it will be to the 
county’s advantage to have a full-time hydrologist. 

"Monitoring is the key (importance), being able to stay on 
top of the water level data and monitoring pumping activities 
(by the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power)," 
Hutchison said. 

He said a hydrologist located in the valley would be able 
to handle analyses as needed, go into the field and provide 
independent verification of pumping and pumping data. 
Specifically, the hydrologist will be responsible for conducting 

See Specialists, page 6 


the second Los Angeles aqueduct, and of the projects and 
water management practices contained in the agreement. The 
EIR is written to comply with informational requirements of 
the California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) as man¬ 
dated by the Third District Court of Appeal. 

Inyo County, as the responsible agency (Los Angeles is 
the lead agency) would use the EIR to assist it in deciding 
whether to approve the proposed agreement between Inyo 
and Los Angeles on 
groundwater manage¬ 
ment in the valley. 

The title of the 
EIR is, "Water from 
the Owens Valley to 
Supply the Second 
Los Angeles 

Aqueduct ~ 1970 to 
1990; 1990 Onward 
Pursuant to a Long- 
Term Groundwater Management Plan." The following is a list 
of the crucial chapters in the EIR with brief descriptions of 
their contents: 

Introduction 

This chapter provides an overview describing the setting 
and background of the proposed project, the intended use of 
the EIR, the EIR review and certification process, and the 
organization of the EIR. 

History of Water Development in the Owens Valley 

This chapter dicusses the history of water export to Los 
Angeles with the first aqueduct, the Mono Basin aqueduct 
extension and the second aqueduct, and of groundwater ex- 

See Draft EIR, page 5 

More wells turned off in Owens Valley 

Results from midsummer monitoring by Inyo and Los 
Angeles have led the Inyo/Los Angeles Technical Group to 
turn off more wells in the Owens Valley. 

Bob Wilson, LADWP engineer, said that of the 95 
production and enhancement/mitigation (E/M) wells in the 
valley, 39 are still on. That means 56 wells are off, 30 of which 
have been turned off since the April 1, 1990 through March 
31,1991 groundwater pumping program went into effect. 

For a description of the pumping program, see the June 
30,1990 issue of Water Reporter. 


INTERVIEW: 

Noted environmental attorney 
Antonio Cosby-Rossmann 
oilers insight on the proposed 
Inyo County-Los Angeles water 
management agreement. Page 2. 
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INTERVIEW: Attorney Antonio Cosbv-Rossmann 


Antonio Cosby-Rossmann, a San Francisco-based attor¬ 
ney, began practicing law in 1972 with an interest in environ¬ 
mental and land use cases. In 1976, just as he was setting up 
his own law practice, the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power was getting ready to publish its first environmental 
impact report on increased groundwater pumping in the 
Owens Valley. 

Inyo County’s district attorney, Buck Gibbons, prepared 
to challenge the 
adequacy of the 
EIR and, upon a 
recommendation, 
contacted 
Rossmann to help. 

The county 
succeeded in con¬ 
vincing the Third 
District Court of 
Appeal that the 
EIR was legally in¬ 
adequate, and thus 
began Rossmann’s 
role in Inyo water 
issues. In 1980, along with other consultants, he drafted the 
Inyo County Groundwater Ordinance, to regulate 
groundwater pumping, which the voters passed. However, in 
1983 a trial court ruled the groundwater pumping regulation 
part of the ordinance unconstitutional. But by then the county 
had a water department, a result of the ordinance, with Greg 
James as its director. 

While James has been the primary legal representative in 
water issues for the county ever since, Rossmann has con¬ 
tinued to be a consultant to the county. Over the years, 
Rossmann’s expertise in the case, and others similar to it in 
the West, has grown. As he puts it, he has "become a water 
lawyer because of this case." 

In the following interview, Rossmann shares his thoughts 
on the proposed long-term water management agreement 
between Inyo County and Los Angeles. 

Water Reporter: What do you think about the proposed 
long-term agreement? 

Antonio Cosby-Rossmann: I think the agreement 
reflects careful deliberation on both sides. It does serve the 
primary purpose of being sensitive to and protecting the 
environment in the Owens Valley. It certainly creates a 
framework within which the parties can succeed in jointly 
managing the basin. So, from a legal point of view, I think the 
agreement is acceptable. 

I am grateful to see that this year we have been challenged 
in the premise that the constraints will be reached, that this 
year we have found that the limits were reached and that 
pumping was in fact brought to a virtual halt through the 
mechanism that the agreement anticipates. So, from a legal 


point of view I think the agreement is acceptable and I think 
from a political point of view we’re seeing, at the present time, 
that it can work. 

We have to keep in perspective the fact that even in our 
most successful days in court, 10 years ago — 12 years ago, we 
never did, and in my view never could, have obtained an order 
from the court as favorable to Inyo County as that which we 
achieved with Los Angeles under the agreement: namely, the 
virtual cessation of groundwater 
pumping except for in-valley uses. To 
my mind, that demand by the county 
and its acceptance by Los Angeles is 
extremely significant and people must 
not lose sight of the fact that a court 
would probably not issue such a one¬ 
sided order. 

The second point on the agree¬ 
ment that I think deserves considera¬ 
tion is more of a political than a legal 
nature. One has to be quite impressed 
by the appointments that are being 
made in Los Angeles to the Water and 
Power Commission and one has to be 
impressed with the statements and policies that are coming 
out of the mayor’s office. A comparison to Eastern Europe 
would not be inappropriate. It’s as if the people whom we 
thought of (as being) on the other side really came around to 
recognize all along that our way made sense, and, you know, 
we should be welcoming that. We have to obviously be careful 
because, just as with Eastern Europe, we hardly know what 
the final answer’s going to be and there’s going to be some 
hard days ahead. But when people come around and essen¬ 
tially say, you were right all along on how the valley ought to 
be governed ... I think it would be tragic if developments in 
Inyo County now made it impossible for us to fully exploit the 
opportunity for cooperation. 

Reporter: What do you think of some people’s efforts to 
defeat the agreement? Would it set the county back? 

Rossmann: Well, yes. I have to give a caveat here, you 
know, a sort of limitation, and that is, on the merits of the 
agreement, I feel very strongly that it is good. I also feel very 
strongly that what we’re seeing may not be the final version. 

I personally am looking forward with excitement to the 
release of the EIR and to the public comments it will generate. 
I think both the leadership in Los Angeles and in Inyo County 
have to recognize that it’s not just the two parties that write 
the EIR, but now the public review begins and out of that 
public review will inevitably come changes in the EIR, and 
perhaps in the agreement, in the Green Book, and in the 
provisions for environmental protection, because there will be 
other eyes looking at it. 

See Interview, page 3 
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So, I’m not at all apprehensive or objecting to the fact that 
the public is now going to have a chance to look at the EIR 
and take shots at it. And let the merit of those shots be judged 
in the arena of public opinion. Some criticisms will be inevitab¬ 
ly inaccurate and they’ll be disregarded. Some criticisms will 
inevitably be meritorious and I’m sure the parties will find a 
way to accommodate those meritorious criticisms. 

So, it doesn’t bother me that people are concerned about 
the agreement. What would bother me, however, would be 
people who are categorically opposed to any agreement, no 
matter how favorable it was; people who feel that the courts 
inevitably would give us a better deal, or people who just 
would somehow find it personally or ideologically unaccep¬ 
table to enter into any negotiations with the city of Los An¬ 
geles. I don’t think history bears that out as a wise course, 
between nations, between cities and counties, or between 
neighbors. 

And inevitably the political process includes opinions that 
are categorically opposed to everything and it’s my hope, that 
in the public review process, those opinions will be isolated 
and judged on their own and not prevail. 

Reporter: So you think that this is the best way to go about 
protecting the valley, an agreement? 

Rossmann: Yes, an acceptable agreement and 
consensus with Los Angeles. As I say, the determina¬ 
tion this year to virtually terminate groundwater 
pumping except for in-valley uses is a vivid example of 
the superior results you achieve by agreement. 

You know, the other notion is, we can’t always be 
at war with Los Angeles. Los Angeles is physically 
present in the Owens Valley, and if it’s always going 
to be a situation where every decision they make or 
every decision we make is going to be subject to 
dispute, that’s going to consume more energy than 
either party has, either party. 

Keep in mind, if we were to just regulate directly 
with a groundwater ordinance, that they would be 
challenging everything we did just as we would chal¬ 
lenge everything they did if they were not operating in 
cooperation with us. 

Reporter: You mean if we went back to the Inyo 
County Groundwater Ordinance? 

Rossmann: Right, and in my view, the Supreme 
Court of California would validate that ordinance. 

That’s not the issue to me. I feel very strongly that the county 
has the authority to implement that ordinance. 

But equally certain, Los Angeles has the prerogative to 
challenge in court virtually every decision that we would make 
under that ordinance. I just see that, in the end, as not as 
productive as working cooperatively with Los Angeles if the 
conditions are right. 

Reporter: Are there any legislative alternatives that 
might serve as well as an agreement? 


Rossmann: Well, the only legislative alternative I can 
think of at this point would be some form of state control and 
I think state control of groundwater is long overdue in places 
like the Central Valley. It would have been welcome in the 
Owens Valley, I think, and would have probably prevented 
some of the conflicts and some of the litigation that had to start 
in the Owens Valley going back to 1972. 

At this point, however... and for years, I remember when 
Buck Gibbons and I walked the halls urging the legislature to 
regulate and the answer that we got was, "That’s just between 
you and Los Angeles. Don’t expect us to get involved." 

We kind of had to take that advice to heart and you know 
it’s kind of like a long and perhaps difficult marriage, the two 
parties are really the only ones that can work it out and 
probably do so better than having something imposed by the 
outside, no matter how good faith or competent that outsider 
may be. So I think the parties have evolved to the point where, 
at this point state regulation in the Owens Valley is probably 
not necessary and might even be counterproductive. 

That condition may change, of course, if a future ad¬ 
ministration in Los Angeles comes into office [and says], "It’s 
ours and we’re going to take as much of it as possible." 

And then, if we’re forced back into litigation, I would 
argue that statewide regulation would be a superior form than 

just having to rely on our 
own wits in the courtroom. 
But for the moment, I don’t 
see a legislative solution as 
superior in the Owens Val¬ 
ley. But you know, five, 10, 
20 years from now that con¬ 
dition may change. 

Reporter: But with an 
agreement in place - 

Rossmann: The legis¬ 
lature will be very happy to 
stay out of it. 

Reporter: Is this a uni¬ 
que agreement? Is there 
any like it in the West? 

Rossmann: Well, not 
really. We thought for 
awhile that the folks in 
Denver were going to — you 
know, they had set up what 
they called a Metropolitan 
Roundtable to bring together the competing interests from 
the western and eastern slopes of Colorado. And they had a 
very elegant process and I think a lot of good will was 
generated, but you see in the end it broke down. So, we may 
be kind of unique here. 

But on the other hand, the Owens Valley and the nature 
of the ownership by Los Angeles of so much of Inyo County 
is also unique. But what’s not unique or what I hope will not 

See Rossmann, page 4 
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prove unique is if these historical adversaries can work it out, 
that should give promise to others in the West that it can 
happen. What we’re looking at right now in Las Vegas - Las 
Vegas taking the water from central Nevada — is very much a 
replay of Los Angeles in the ’60s and early ’70s saying, "Well, 
the water’s there, we’re going to take it." 

And, frankly, we may have to go through some litigation 
on that to bring Las Vegas around to the point of view where 
they will see that cooperation counts. But, I guess if we suc¬ 
ceed with cooperation, then that gives the decision makers in 
Nevada something to point to Las Vegas and say, "Don’t be so 
greedy, work out an accommodation with your neighbors." 

On the other hand, if we don’t succeed, then I think it is 
going to mean that in the West we’re going to be looking at 
litigation for the next generation to continue to resolve a lot 
of these disputes and, in turn that’s going to depend on the 
resolve and competence of the judiciary and that’s a big task. 

Reporter: It seems as if it will always end up in negotia¬ 
tion. Is that right? 

Rossmann: Yes, ultimately you have to sit down and 
negotiate and that’s where we are. And whether that example 
will be followed in Las Vegas or elsewhere in the West... it’d 
be nice to see that happen. I think we cannot negotiate with 
Los Angeles or reach an agreement with them just because we 
want to set a nice precedent, we deal within our self interest. 
But I think that that self interest does afford an example of 
how other Western disputes should also be resolved. 

Reporter: So, the Las Vegas situation helps place our 
situation in perspective. 

Rossmann: Yes, although Las Vegas has no alternative 
sources and they’re also very much into a growth mode. And 
it is scary. It is scary. But what would happen in Las Vegas is 
what happened in Los Angeles. Despite the water engineers’ 
desire to get more and grow more, the people who live there 
are not so sure they want that much more growth and, guess 
what? They turn out to be your strongest allies. Certainly over 
the years, Inyo County and Mono Lake have had some of their 
strongest alliances from the folks who live in Los Angeles and 
from the legislators elected from Los Angeles. So, there’s a 
mutual interest in LA - as it’s pointed out, every drop of water 
that’s saved in Inyo and Mono counties is one drop of water 
less to go through the sewage pipes to the Santa Monica Bay. 
We all share this interest and I think that’s how it will develop 
in other parts of the West, as well. 

Reporter: Do you see any pitfalls in the proposed agree¬ 
ment Inyo County has with Los Angeles? 

Rossmann: Well, the one concern I have is, whether and 
how accurately we can predict environmental damage and 
prevent it before it becomes irreversible. That is to say, the 
mechanism of moisture measurements and other criteria that 
are used are saved by the notion that if there is any observed 
environmental damage regardless of the measurements, that 
keys the restrictions [on pumping]. 


I think we do have to be sensitive to the fact that we are 
relying on a scientific technique that has to be tested in reality. 
On the other hand, as a scientific matter, that was the trouble 
with the court of appeal’s restrictions. They were too simplis¬ 
tic, they were just numbers. And they were too generous to 
Los Angeles in times of drought, and they were too restrictive 
to Los Angeles in times of plenty. If there’s ample water 
available and you take it out of the ground and put it on the 
surface, you can leave the valley’s environment better off with 
some of the enhancement/mitigation that we’re seeing. 

I guess I still have faith in the scientific method and I think 
we’ve got to validate the method in this case. And yes, I am 
concerned that the validation may not prove perfect, and that 
we have backup mechanisms to deal with that. 


Question/Answer 


Question: Why is the Green Book important? 

Answer: The proposed long-term water management 
agreement between Inyo County and Los Angeles outlines 
goals, policies and provisions and, if approved, will become a 
legal document changeable only through court procedures. 

But while the proposed agreement says water resources 
will be managed to avoid significantly affecting the Owens 
Valley environment, it does not say how, specifically, this is to 
be done. 

That is why the Green Book is important. The Green 
Book is a technical supplement to the proposed agreement 
which details hydrological, vegetation and environmental re¬ 
search, testing and protocol necessary for implementing the 
goals of the agreement. 

For example, the agreement says the valley’s various 
vegetation communities will be monitored regularly and that 
water resources will be managed accordingly. That is, wells 
will be shut off in one management area if that area’s monitor¬ 
ing site indicates groundwater pumping has affected or might 
affect the vegetation. 

The agreement provides the legal basis for monitoring 
and for taking action if necessary. The Green Book tells Inyo 
County and Los Angeles how to actually perform the monitor¬ 
ing and what action to take in response to monitoring results. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the Green Book is that not 
only does it provide current and future water managers and 
scientists with the procedures for carrying out the proposed 
agreement (thus maintaining continuity), but it has a certain 
flexibility that the proposed agreement, if approved, would 
not have. 

Because it is a scientific document, the Green Book can 
change as further research and scientific techniques dictate. 
That flexibility will enable Inyo County and Los Angeles to 
carry out the agreement as effectively as possible. 
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traction from the Owens Valley. Also, this chapter describes 
development of the Owens Valley to 1960. Finally, it discusses 
litigation associated with groundwater pumping, the first and 
second EIRs Los Angeles wrote, Inyo County’s groundwater 
pumping ordinance, the interim five-year agreement and 
cooperative studies, and the proposed groundwater manage¬ 
ment agreement of August 1,1989. 

Water Supply for Los Angeles 

This chapter describes historic and projected water use 
in Los Angeles and the sources of the city’s water supply. It 
includes sections on water conservation and water reclama¬ 
tion in Los Angeles. 

Water Management in the Owens Valley 

This chapter describes water management practices in 
the Owens Valley prior to operation of the second aqueduct 
in 1970 and from 1970 through 1990. 

Proposed Project 

This chapter describes the proposed project, including 
the agreement, and summarizes the elements and procedures 
of the project. It also discusses elements, such as the lower 
Owens River project and the salt cedar control program, that 
will be subject to future CEQA review. 

Alternatives to the Proposed Project 

This chapter discusses alternatives to the proposed 
project, including alternative water supply sources for Los 
Angeles and alternative water management strategies in the 
Owens Valley. It also identifies water management practices 
which Los Angeles may implement if there is no long-term 
agreement on a groundwater management plan. 

Environmental Impact Assessment Method and Sum¬ 
mary of Impacts and Mitigation Measures 

This chapter describes the organization and method of 
analysis in the resource-specific chapters that follow. It also 
summarizes in table form environmental impacts resulting 
from the proposed project and corresponding mitigation 
measures. 


The next eight chapters discuss specific environmental 
issues of concern under these headings: Geology, Soils and 
Seismicity; Water Resources; Vegetation; Wildlife; Air 
Quality; Energy; Land Use and Economic Development; and 
Cultural Resources. 

Each of these chapters describes in detail environmental 
settings, and impacts of the proposed project. Mitigation 
measures are identified for each significant impact as ap¬ 
propriate. 

Ancillary Facilities 

This chapter describes certain new facilities and practices 
that will be constructed and implemented as part of the 
proposed project, including 15 new wells, the expansion of 
groundwater recharge facilities in the Laws and Big Pine 
areas, and the increase of groundwater extraction on the 
Bishop Cone. It also identifies the potential impacts of these 
facilities and practices and appropriate mitigation measures. 

CEQA Considerations 

This chapter provides CEQA-required discussions 
regarding the relationship between short-term uses of the 
environment and the maintenance of long-term productivity, 
potentially irreversible effects, growth inducement, cumula¬ 
tive impacts, and areas of controversy related to the project. 

Eastern Sierra 

Inyo awaits court decision on suit against DOE 

Representatives for Inyo County presented oral argu¬ 
ments Aug. 16 to the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeal in the case 
involving the U.S. Department of Energy’s refusal to desig¬ 
nate Inyo County an affected unit of local government. The 
county seeks the designation in regard to the nation’s first 
high-level nuclear waste repository proposed to be located at 
Yucca Mountain in Nye County, Nevada. 

Inyo County, which shares nearly 100 miles of common 
border with Nye County and is 14 miles from Yucca Mountain, 
has been trying to gain the designation since August 1988. It 
would allow Inyo to comment on the waste site project and 
participate in the site characterization study. The county says 
the potential for radionuclides escaping a waste repository at 
Yucca Mountain, and perhaps entering the aquifer, places 
southern Inyo’s water, air and people in danger. 

The DOE has said there is no danger to Inyo County. 

In August 1989, Inyo County sued the DOE over its 
decision to not grant Inyo affected status. Esmeralda County, 
in Nevada, also sued the DOE for the same reason and 
presented arguments along with Inyo at this month’s hearing. 

The court took the case under submission and said it 
would send a written decision to Inyo and Esmeralda six weeks 
from the date of the hearing. 


WATER REPORTER is published by the Inyo County 
Water Department in Bishop, California. 

Department Director: Greg James 
Newsletter Editor Heidi Walters 

If you have comments on the newsletter or would like to be put on 
the mailing list, send your name and address to: Inyo County Water 
Department, Attn.: Heidi Walters, 163 May St., Bishop, Calif. 
93514. You also may call us at 619-872-1168. 
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studies of water resources in Inyo County, and monitoring 
groundwater levels and aqueduct operations. 

The soil monitoring specialist will lead and test the 
vegetation and soil water monitoring program designed to 
protect the Owens Valley environment from the effects of 
groundwater pumping by the LADWP. 

The vegetation monitoring specialist will direct projects 
in vegetation management in the valley, such as revegetation 
of disturbed areas, controlling weedy plants, and measuring 
and evaluating plant populations. 

David Groeneveld, plant ecologist for the county, said 
these two people will be crucial in continuing the research that 
has been going on for several years. 


"These people will be very important because we’ve done 
a lot of testing to put together a monitoring program but there 
are still a lot of questions to be answered," Groeneveld said. 
"We have a program that is groundbreaking, nobody’s ever 
tried to protect vegetation from groundwater pumping before. 
It’s extremely important to bring in the new scientists now 
because we’re in the fourth year of a drought. Now is the time 
for an aggressive research program, when the valley’s vegeta¬ 
tion is under the most stress. We must continue to improve 
our knowledge through further research." 

"Further research" is listed and described in Chapter 5 of 
the Green Book, the technical appendix to the long-term 
water management agreement between Inyo and Los Angeles. 

The county hopes to have these three new positions 
functioning by the beginning of next year, following October 
interviews and a selection process. 


Inyo County Water Department 
163 May Street 
Bishop, Calif. 93514 





